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IN MEMORIAM 
Anrcharlott Eschmann 
(1941—1977) 


Tic publication of the proceedings of the Orissa Research Project is overshadowed by 

“he tragic death cof its co-uditor Dr. (Miss) Anncharlott Eschmann on ‘the 6th of 
April, 1977. She died in Delhi of a serious illness which had befallen her during a 
study tour through Orissa which she had undertaken with a view to-collect further 
material on the links between tribal eults and the Jagannitha cult, the ceystral theme 
of her outstanding contributions to this book. 

Anncharlott Eschmanr was born in Munich on 24th September ©2441 as 
the first daughter of Professor Ernst Wilhelm Eschmann, a renowned author, scholar 
and publicist, and Charlott Eschmann, née Behn, member of an old Hanseatic family 
of Hamburg. She spent a considerable-part of her childhood in Ticino, the Italian 
speaking part of Switzerland. Tnese years already seem to have deeply influenced her. 
Born and educated as a Protestant Christian she grew up in Roman Catholic Ticino 
where her parents’ house was a meeting place of members of the Eranos Society, a 
group of leading European Scholars of Comparative Religion. Her inteicst in 
philosophical and religious problems deepened during the following years. After 
finishing her High School in Munich in 1961 she studied Proteitant Theology, 
Compatative Religion and Indology in Munich, Marburg and finally in Heidelbers- 
Here she iurned more and more towards Indology, though her doctoral thesis in 
1969 d-zalt with the ‘“‘idea of History in Aztec Religion” 

Soon after, she joined the Orissa Research Project at the South Asia Institute 
of the University of Heidelberg ¢nd was among the first m~bers who started work 
4n Orissa in autumn 1970. It took her only a few weeks to begin her actual field work 
on the Mahima Dharma, a hitherto rather unknown autochthonous ‘Hindu ¢eform 
movement in the hinterlend of Jagannatha. Thanks to her personal charm_azad her 
entbusiastic interest she soon won tb. full support for her research by Visvanath 
Baba, Head of the Mahima Dharma Sect. 

In the coyrse of her study of this regional sec. which has it= roGts both in 
Orissa’s great nedieval rhilosophical tre dition as well as ,n Oriss=’~ _yillages of the 
tribal Hindu’ hinterland,” A-incharlott “‘schmann widened her. research to the inore 
general questions of mutual relationship bevegn trjbal and folk culture ans” she, 
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Rraimant hindu traditiors, problems of Hinduization, tribalization ctc. It was ijn 
this con“ von that she too’s up her‘ intensive studies on Narasimha’s relation to 
tribal deities and. the Ja.anuicha cult during her second stay in Orissa in 1974. 
Whereas probleins of Hin ‘uization or tribalization havc often been dealt with -rather 
ore-sid~dly, Anncharlott Eschmarua very successfully proved the existence of an 
uninterrupte: continuum which leads.from the uniconic tribal cults via villezce. shrines, 
sub-regional! Hindu temples to the great all-India centres of Hindu pilgrimage. It 
was rather ‘tue inturelation of the extreme points of this continuum than the;r 
anfap onism thar determinea her approach to this problem.- During her researun she 
developed hc? own interdisciplinary method, combining socio-ethnological methods of 
intervicwing priests and ritual functionaries with an intcnsive study of their oral and 
literary tradition. Fhrough this approach she succeede#l for the first time in verifyimg 
by research the ofttn presumed tribal influence on the Jagannatha cult. Her planned 
monograph on Narasimha would have again thrown considerable new -light—an 
movements within Hinduism and opened new approach +to their study. 

In autumn 1975 Anncharlott Eschmann was appointed Representative >f the 
South Asia Institute at Delhi. Till April 1977 she intensified her studies by frequent 
visits to Orissa and several lecture tours in India which gaye her the opportunity to 
discuss thorvughly the results of her studies with Indian scholars. In Delhi she 
quickly won a number of friends whom shg used, to entertain with her generous 
hospita¥ity in her tastefully furnished and decorated flat as she had done before in 
Heidelberg. 

The last editorial meeting wiih Anncharlott Eschmanun took place in 
Heidelberg in September 1976 when she was on her way back to India from the 
International Orientalists Congress in Mexico wheres she had presented a paper on 
the tribal affliction of the Lingaraja Temple at Bhuvaneswar. During these last days 
in Heidsiberg the final concept of the present volume was drafted. The editorial work 
was finished in December 1976. 

The on y major alteration after her death wis the inclusion of the trauslation 
Of her article en the Mahim... Dharma which she had originally written in German 
for the first Report of the Orissa Research Project in 1972. Originally it ws meant 
as *he nu.2us of a separate monograph which she had planncd to publish a‘ter the 
editi>n of the present work. But now this article contains her final words about the 
Mahima Dharmins who had accepted her as their sister and through whom She had 
received her “initiation” into her most intensive yet so short period of research in 
India. 

H. KuLKE 
G.C. TRIPATHI 
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PREFACE 


The present volume is an anthology of research articles written b, member, of the 
Orissa Research Project, sponsored by the German Research Council (DFG), Bonn. 
Thz Project was part of the South Asia Interdisciplinary Regional Research Programme 
(SFB 16) at the South Asia Institute of the University of Heidelberg. The scholars who 
have participated in the Research Project belonged to different disciplines and were 
attached to the Universities of Heidelberg, Freivurg and Tiibingen in Germany es 
well as to the Universities of Udaipur, Bhubaneswar and Santiniketan in Irdin. 

The idea to study temple cities in Orissa arose amongst the members of tue 
Department of Indology at ti.2 University of Freiburg working under Prof. 
U. Schneider, after one of the present editors had completed his Ph.D. thesis on 
Chidambaran, in South India in the year 1967. A pilot study was sanctioned by the 
German Research Council and carried out in Orissa from March to May 1969 by 
H. Kulke and G.C. Tripathi. It was followed by a second phase of a more thorough 
study of one of the most significant ceremonies of the replacement of the *vooden 
images (“N.uvakalevara”’) which fortunately was to take place in 1969 after an interval 
of 19 years. Th’ study was carried out i1 the month of July 1969 by G.C. Tripath:- 
and M.M. Mabhbapatra. Based on the reports of these two studies a comprehensive 
interdisciplinary research scheme was worked out jointly by members of ‘fhe South 
Acia Institute, Heidelberg and the Dept. of Indology, Freiburg which was finally 
integrated into the South Asia Interdisciplinary Research Programme in spring 1970. 

In September 1970 the first group of scholars consisting of A. Eschmann, 
H. Kulke, U. Schneider, H.v. Stietencron and G.C. Tripathi arrived in Orissa to take 
up field work. In Cetober and November they had an intensive course in Oriya with 
G.N. Dash who later also joined the Project as a member and proceeded to Germanys 
in summer 1971 7.nd stayed here till Jar ary 1972 and later once more in July 1975 to 
work on the fina: report of the Projec till January 1976. h 

Besides the pursui’ of their inc‘vidual, researches in whe field of Indology, 
s11story of Reiigion and History of Orissa etc., a major task of the membars-of che first 
group was to trace wus snake availab:+ the manifold .sources of various museums, 
archives and governmev# instituticns. In this connection a decawing - palmleat. 

‘collection cezraining daily ent-ies of the Jagannitha Temple from the lates18th to 
.the 20th century was procured from the private possession of the Deula Koroana 
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(“Temple Accountant”) in Puri. Due to some unfortunate even: -s, however, only about 
ofe third of it—: ougaly 6,000 leaves—could be copied and prese!: ved. When the field 
work in Crisse’ terminated the whole collection: was dosated to the Orissa State 
Museum in August 1974. 

The socir.-ethnological research began. stepwise in the Puxt phase with 
M..Mahapatra, 1. ROsel, C. Sigrist (Minster) aud G. Pleffer taking up their ‘studies 
in-Puri in Januery, Ma, July and September 1971 respectively. C. Sigrist unfortu- 
nately had to leave Indi soon because of ill health. At the Same time the Indological 
work was steadily, continued by G.C. Tripathi in Bhubaneswar (up to April 1972), 
R. Geib in Puri (Sept. 197i—April 1972) and by J. Lit, the then representative of 
the Indjan branch of the South Asia Institute in Delhi, who visited the Project for 
several tveeks in 1271 and 1972. 

Though the substantial part of the research thenceforward was carried out in 
Germany, yet members of the Project continued to-re-visit India in order to collect 
fresh material and to check, complemen# and corroborate the findings of their 
previous field studies. U, Schneider once re-visited India in the beginning of the year 
1977 (Feb.“April) and H.v. Stietencron continued his research in Orissa in October 
1¢ 72 and returned to Germany in Marcli 1923. 

™ %G.C. Tripathi who had come to Germany itn May 1972 re-visited India for 

Ave months in the year 1973 (Aug.-Dec.) primarily’ to cotlect some more material on 

the rituals of the South Indian Temples. E. Hein who analysed the socio-economic 

aspect of the Temple could leave for India only 3n the beginning of 1974. E. Eschmann 

and H. Kulke also re-visited Orissa in summer 1974 and collected valuable material 

for their research work. They also officially wound up_the work of the Project in 
Bhubaneswar in August 1974. 

During the years 1972-74, when the majority of the members ww. gcnerally 
p:.esent in Germany, a number of interdisciplinary Seminars were held in which, apart 
from the members of the Project, D. Conrad (SAI) and G. Sontheimcr (SAI) also 
usually took part and contributed substantially to the methodological and theorctical 
discussions. 

“t is our pleasant duty at this place to record our sincere gratefulness to the 
following institutions without whose constructive nelp and support this volume could 
sot have come into being. These are: The Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar; The 
Board of Revenue, Cuttack; The State Archives, Bhubaneswe r; The Religious 
Bndowment Commission, Bhubaneswar; Sri Jagannitha Temple Administration Office, 
Puri; The Indian National Library, Calcutta; “he Asiatic Society, Calcutta, and the 
Government Or.ental Manuscript Library, Madras. 

We also feel a deep sense of gratitude- towards tie following scholars who 
have constent#y encouraged and actively heiped the Project members by giving them 
valuable advices aiid who sacrificed a great r.eal of their pioizus time in discussing 
with them ‘‘he’r research problems: Padmash;i-S N. Kkejaguru,.D. Litt. (Cov. 

Epigranhist), Shri K.N. Mabhapatra, (Retd. Supdt. ‘of Archaeology, rissa), Prof. 
P. Mukherjee (Retd. Reader in History; Utkal Unis), Prof. P. Pradhan (former 
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Professor of Sanskrit, Utkal- Univ.), Prof. M.N. Das (Professor of History. Utkal 
Univ.), Prof. A. Swain (present Professor of Sanskrit, Utl:al “Univ,), Prof. L.K 
Mahapatra (Professor of Anthropology), Prof. G. Mishra (Professor of Philosophy, 
Urkal Univ.), and others in Orissa (e.g. Pt. K.C. Rajaguru, the preceptor of tle 
royal family cf Puri) as well ‘as Prof. V. Raghavan (Retd.’ Professor of Sanskrt, 
Madras Univ.) ano Mr. R.M. Sampath (Curator of the Go~t. Or. Manuscript Library, 
Madras), Mr. 5. Chaudhury (Librariun of the Asiatic Society), and towards” many 
others, especially towards our. Research Assistants, P.C. Mishra, Suresweri MisFra, 
R.P. Mishra, A.T. Sarangi, G.R. Das, H.K. Rana, K.C. Rautray, Pandit Jaiadhari 
Mishra and the Secretary “and the Accountant of the Project in Orissa, M. Sharma 
Biswas and S.K. Pradhan who have rendered indispensable service to the Project. 

‘rhe Orissa Research Project was financed by the German Research- Council in 
Bonn. We gratefully acknowledge its generous financial support which e. labled us to 
carry out our research in Orissa and to print this volume. 

Furthermore we would like to thank Prof. B. Knall and Prof. D. Rother- 
mund for their painstaking work as the speakers of the South Asia Interdisciplinary 
Regional Research Programme. We are grateful to the authorities of the Central 
Government of India and the Government of Orissa for having supportec’ this 
research. . 


H.K., Heideli nro 
DECEMBER 1576 G.C.T., Freiburg 
A.E., Delhi 
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INTRODUCTION 


During the last one and a half century, Indotogy, both in India and in western 
countrics, has produced innumerable contributions to our knowledge of the great 
all-Indian Sanskrit traditicn. Social anthropologists, on the other hand, have 
concentrated their painstaking field work on India’s villages, tribes and, more recently, 
on urban problems of modern India. Both disciplines thus have mainly concentrated 
their research on the “outer portions” of the continual spectrum of India’s tradition, 
“;.e. its local and all-Indian aspects. Till recently both disciplines have tended to 
avoid the various regional traditions of the South Asian subcontinent, althougt they 
form not only literally the ‘“‘central portion” of India’s tradition, but 2's tlie true 
melting pot of the local and the all-Indian tradition. 

This trend may be partly due to the vague feeling that the regional traditions 
represent neitner the ‘‘unspoiled’’ Sar.skrit tradition nor the pure village life, but a 
distorted “provincial” variant of both. The neglect of India’s regional traditions has 
also been due to a certain bias and the fact trat they obviously had fallen between 
the chairs of the sociological and philological disciplines. This has further been 
caused by a gap in the chronological order between the respective fields of research 
of the Two disciplines. Whereas the Indological field had seldom transgressed the 
post-Gupta period, the sources of research of the social anthropologists and socio- 
logists usualiy do not go back beyond the nineteenth century. However, it was exactly 
this period of about one millennium, roughly between the eighth and the eighteenth 
century, during which the regional traditions of India developed their distinct pre- 
modern characteristics. The present state of our knowledge about these traditious is, 
therefore, still quite contrary to their-actual importance for the cultural developr.ent 
of India. 

~~ For ‘the last nearly thirty years “two concepts have contributed substantially 
towards a more differentiated analysis >f the social organization of Indian tradit‘on, 
i.e. Redfield’s concepts of “‘the great and the little tradition” and Srinivas’ concept 
of. “Sanskritizaticn” R~dfield’s concept has been of great heuristic importance for 
_an analysis of the structure of the In.lian civilization. Srinivas’ concept opened a new 
approach to the study of social change and mobility in the Indian society. From the 
point of view of Indoivgy and History ‘he main merit of Srinivas’ theory lies in the 
Conceptual framework which.helps to link research on the “little communities” of 
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India’s villages with the traditional icld cf Indology, the great all-Indian Sanskritic 
tradition. “Sanskritization” thus became a helpful transmission belt between 
history-oriented and social anthro poloprcal research. It also helped to destroy the 
myth of ndia’s viliages being an “isolated whole” (Srinivas/Shah). 
` But ;0o0n some disadvantages of these thought-provoking, concepts became 
¢bvivus. On the one hand, they still tended to distinguish too dichotomicaliy the 
all-Indian great trauition from the little tradition of India’s villages and, on the other 
hand, sometimes overemphasized the all-Indian Brahmanical model of Sanskritization 
in the context of social change in traditional “India. A thorough reflection on, and 
critical analysis of, both concepts, therefore, led to their further concep.ual develop- 
ment. The rather static-concept of “the great and the little tradition” has been 
modified by several new approaches and methods. Sociologists emphasized a continu- 
ous process of “‘universalization’”’ and “‘parochialization’’ (MacKim Mariott,- and an 
uninterrupied tribe-caste continuum (Bailey, Sinha) end accepted the all-Indian 
Brahmanical model of the society as the basis of the local and regional caste system 
(Dumont). Furthermore, problems of state formation were discussed by historians - 
in the conceptual framework of “‘nuclear areas ’ of intensive Hinduization (Stein) and 
“regional centres” (Rothermund). In tribal central India state formation has been 
link d with social change according to the Rajput model (“‘Rajputization”’, Sinha). 
The result. of this study confirm the supposition that Sanskrit has never been the 
only medium through which Sanskritization developed and that its agents were not 
at all always Brahmins (Staal). Regional languages and regional variants (deSsdacdra) 
of the all-Indian Dharmasastra law books ofter played a much more important role 
in the process of Sanskritization. 

In this context, the problems cf mutual- influence of the various levels of 
Indian culture became a central subject for the analysis ~f its social organization. 
Questions of the networks and centres in the integration of Indian civilization (Cohn/ 
Marriot), methods of popular instruction (V. Raghavan), and the channels ot cultural 
transmission (Marriot) were thoroughly discussed. Other scholars emphasized in this 
context the role of sacred complexes (Vidyarthi, Jha), e.g. places of pilgrimage and 
temple cities, of sacred specialist, e.g. priests, mendicant samnydsins and pilgrim 
guides, and of sacred performances, e.g. Rama Lila or Ridha Krsna bhajana (Singer) 
anc termed pilgrimage as one of the main unifying forces in Hinduism (Ensink). 

It is this context in which the Orissa Research Project analysed in a compre- 
hensive and interdisciplinary research scheme the ‘‘sacred complex”’ of Puri in order 
to contribute to the knowledge about the origin, development, and organisation cf a 
regional cult and its role in the formation of or¢ of India’s least known and yet most 
vivid regional traditions. ` 

Orissa, lying at the northeastern coast of the Bay of ‘Bengel with a site of 
60,172 square mies and a population of ‘about 20 millions, certainly provides .an_ 
excellent field for the study of a regional tradition. With a fertile alluvial belt along 

its coast of 300 miles (between 17°48’ ard 22°34’ north.iutitude), surrounded by 
seinicircular ruggeo tracts, dotted with jurgle-clad blue hills of the E~stesn Ghats and 
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broken by ravines and deep valleys, Orissa, on ‘he one hand, ‘throughout its history 
formed a geographical unit with its distinct culcural and political history; on the 
.other, it hus three major geographical outlets which connected her with the neighbour- 
ing regions. 

The northeastern and southern influences met in Orissa via th. sea-coa.t 
and it was also in direct contact with Central and North India through the Maharadi 
valley. Altnough quite secluded, Orissa was thus not at all excluded from the develop- 
ments outside its natural borders. » 

A further advantage for a study cf the regional tradition of Orissa is its ratner 
unbroken cultural development. Perhaps due to its geographical location it was cble, 
at least partly. to withstand the Muslim conquest till 1568, more than three centuries 
longer than most other parts. of North and Central India. And even during the: 
heyday of Muslim rule in India under the Moghuls, the distance from Delhi allowed 
Orissa to preserve her tradition till 1803, when the British Ecst India Company 
defeated the Marathas who had ruled Orissa since 1751. 

Another outstanding feature of Orissa is the persistent existence of a strong: 
tribal element throughout its history. Even at present 25 per cent of its population 
consists of tribal people; in other words, one out of every four Oriyas is still a tribal 
and Orissa’s tribes constitute about 15 per cent of the total tribal population of Incia. 
On the other hand, the coastal belt and the river valleys possess various azchaeolog:cal 
sites (see Map 3), several of which belong to the inost impressive achievements of 
India’s early cultural development. 

Orissa tnerefore has often been regarded as an excellent example of Hindu- 
tribal dichotomy in India. At a superficial level this characterization might be correct. 
But a more scrutinizing analysis revea!s to what-an extent the regional tradition of 
Orissa is characterized by-an uninterrupted tribal-Hindu continuum. This characteristic 
feature of the culture of Orissa still finds its lasting manifestation in the Jaganndtha 
cult of Puri: The- archaic iconography of the cult images on the one hand and their 
highest Hindu iconology on the other as well as the existence of former tribals (daitas) 
and Vedic Brakmins amongst its priests are by no means an antithesis, but a splendid 
regional synthesis of the local and the ull-Indian tradition. 

The Orissa Research Project attempts a comprehensive study of the origin 
and development of the Jaganra‘ha cult, the temple city and pilgrim centre of Puri 
and their role in the formation of the regional’ tradition of Orissa. It is thus 
contribution to the study of India’s “‘neclected’”’ regional cults, their sacred places 
(rirt/a), and their religious and socio-economic networks. The sacred places are at 
the same time a nucleus of the regione’ tradition as well as the ‘‘transmission belts ? 
between the local and all-Indian tradition. 

The presenc volun.e contains “ontributions mainly on fhe origin and develop- 

.mart of the cult and the mutual relationship oetween the religious and the nolitical 
developments in Eastern India. Two separate sociological and anthropological mono- 
graphs are under preparation by G. Pfeffer and J.. R3sel (see bibliography). Part I 
deals with the 1o9r1ative perjod of the Jaganuatha cult. Its first and third chapters 
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J trace the advent of Visnuism i', Orissa and give an outline of its history from the 
-~ Gupta period up to 1135 A.D. wien the constructicn of the present monumental 
Jagannitha temolc- began. It turned out that nothing is known from archaeological 

- and epigraphical sources about the Jagannatha cult before the 10th century A.D., 
“when it was first mentioned in an inscription in Central India as an already Fens 
place of pilgrimage. Several of the following articles, therefore, try to throw light on 
the possible pre-10th century development in Puri and coastal Orissa on tne basis of 
literary and historical evidence from outside.Central Orissa and on ‘the basis. of an 
analysis- of various contemporary cults in the tribal and partly Hinduized hinterland 
of. Puri. These more general studies begin with an analysis of the deveiopment of the 
philosophical concept- of Purusottama (Jagannéitha’s predecessor) in the all-Indian 
Sanskrit texts which emphasize the erotic aspect of Purusgottama and its relationship 
with Visnu’s incarnation Narasimha. Two further articles (ch. 4, 5) then scrutinise 
the prooiems of MHinduization of tribal deities at the village level as: well as at the 
level of bigger Hindu temples. Inscriptional and archaeological evidence and the 
contemporary rituals in the hinterland of Puri and witnin the Jagannatha cult alse 
give Narasimha (the fierceful and erotic man-;ion incarnation of Visnu, sec figs. 53-56) 
a dominant role in the Vaisnava typology of Hinduization and consequently i in the 
ear'y development of the Jagannatha cult. In a rejoinder (ch. 6) the Saiva component 
in the early” evolution of Jagannatha is - emphasised and Narasimha’s role as a 
predecessor of Jagannatha 1s contested with referencé to the Ekapada Bhairava (see 
figs. 57-58). Two of the following articles then (ch. 7, 8) analyse the role of the royal 
temple policy in the formation and consolidatton of the medieval Eindu kingdoms. 
The political function of royal patronage of Hinduized tribal deities and tne construc- 
tion of huge temple was to legitimize hierarchical Hindu royal puwer in the Hindu- 
tribal frontier within a more equalitarian tribal society and to cope with feudal forces 
of the regional Hindu kingdoms. In Orissa, this deve;opment culminated in the 
coustruction of the present temple at Puri after 1135 A.D. and the dedicativun of the 
whole Orissan empire to its deity Jagannatha (“‘Lord of the World”) in 1230 A.D., 
under whose overlordship (samrdajya) and orders the Hindu Rijas of Orissa thence- 
forward pretended to rule their praja (people). Two more contributions (ch. 9, 12) 
deal with: the socio-political role of the Jagannditha cult. Whereas the previous ones 
(ch. 7, 8) took a look at these problems mainly from the royal point of view, these 
wo chapters now investigate the evolution of priestly power in Puri. The struggle 
of the priests clearly reveal their ambivalent position. On the one Land they depended 
on the royal protection and economic patronage and on the other, they always ried 
tc keep at least the rituals as their dominion and main basis of power free from 
direct royal interference. If necessary, they did 1. 9t hesitate to use the” “will’’ of the: 
state deity Jagannitha against his own earthly representative, the Raja of Orjssa. 
Chapter 9 deals with this struggle during-the ea-ly phase on the basis of legendary 
accounts anG cuapter 12 elaborates this subject mainly on- the basis of “epigraphi- 

cal and literary sources of the later Gajapati kings of the 14th-i6th centuries. 

On the busis of the outlines indicated above the final chapter-(10) of PartI 
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is- an attempt to offer a hypothesis for the development of the Jaganr.atha cult from 
its very beginning up to the establishment of the present triad ia 1230 A.D. This 
chapter “is the result of constant scussions Over years, anc represents their latest 
statu, but certainly not the final one”, However, it is an attempt to throw light on a 
problem which, till recently, was apparently ‘‘shrowded in mystery” 

Part II of the volvme describes the climax and the crisis of the Jagannatha 
cult under the imperial Gujapati kings of Orissa (till 1568) and Muslim 
(till 1751) and Maratha rule (till 1803). Two articles (ch. 11, 17) again deal 
with the political aspect of the cult of Puri, pointing out its different function 
for the imperial kings of Orissa and their weak successors on the Khurda throne 
after 1590 A.D. whereas the former threatened their opponents with the wrath 
of Jaganndtha, the later Khurda Rijas tried to win the support of ‘the .feudrl Hindu 
lords of Orissa by ‘“‘sharing’”’ their own position in the Jagannitha cult. Two further 
articles (ch. 13, 14) describe the unique Navakalevara ceremony of the replacement of 
the Jagannitha images in Puri and prototypes of this ceremony in the Hinduized tribal 
hinterland of Puri, a hitherto unknown clue to the origin of the Jagannatha cult. 
The Navakalevara festival vhich occurs only once in about 11-19 years is-perhaps the 
greatest Hindu festival of Eastern India, but its ritual has been one of the inost 
Zealously guarded secret of India’s places of pilgrimage. This analysis is completed 
by a study of the daily piij@ ceremonies of the Jagannatha temple which is based on 
close observation and on a comparison with hitherto unknown palmleaf manuscripts 
(ch. 15). The influence of Caitanya, ~ the great Vaisnava saint of Bengal, on the 
Jagannitha cult in the early 16th century is described in chapter 14. It was partly 
through him and his followers that the Jagann#tha cult changed more and more from 
a royal cult to a cult of the people of Orissa. 

Part III deals with the Jagannatha cult in the 19th and 20th centurics. Whereas 
the British gast India Company initially had tried to take over fully the administration 
of the temple (because “‘in a political light its value is incalculable”), the missionary 
propagarda forced the British Government to sever its relations with “Juggernaut” 
—a fact which led to ths ascent of the Rajas of Puri (ch. 18) and, at_ least, indirectly 
to a great resurgence of the cult as a symbol of Oriya Nationalism in the-Jate 19th 
and early 20th centuries -(ch. 10). After these chapters about the resurgence of the 
Jagannitha cult in the 19th and 29th centuries an article (ch. 20) is devoted to 
the reaction of the hinterland against Puri’s religious and ideological dominance. 
This dominance was particularly felt during the late 19\h century when former semi- 
tribal chiefs introduced the JagannAatha ‘ult in their “capitals” as a symbol of ‘their 
newly acquired full grown Hindu kingship in accordance with the exemple of the 
Gajapati kings. The Mohima Dherma sect, an autochthor9us Hindu reform move- 
ment of the hinterland made its first spectacular appearance in ]381 wren a few 
followers of the new sect tried to force their way into the temole ot Puri in order to 
burn the “old” statue of Jagannitha with the claim to be the adhorents of the new 
and future Jayannatha. Mahima Dharma is an example for the emergence of a 
traditional regional reform movement whosv appearance, in conirast to the so-called 
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neo-Hindu movements, till now has hardlytreceived any attention. Tl.e influence 
of the “Jagannitha cult upon the language.centred Oriya Nationalism which led to 
the establishment of « separate Province of Orissa in 1936.is dea™t with in a separate 
chapter (¢n. 19). It shows to what extent the Oriya Nationalism. was linked witn the 
. regional tradition of Orissa, based on the Oriya language and the Orissan cult of 
Jagannitha. The regional and even all- Indian politieal impertance of Puri and its 
Jagannatha cult is further analysed (in chapter 219 in a study of the Sankardciryas 
of Puri. who trace back their institution to the great reformer Sankara (ca. 800 A.D.). 
Paradoxically, however, in Puri itself they never gained religious leadership, obviously 
because Jagannitha and his earthly- deputy, the Hindu raja of Orissa, Were too 
dominant. The hold of the Jagannatha temple over its hinterland for centuries has 
been guaranteed by Brahmin villages, attached to the temple and royal ° court and 
by a vast landec property. In two oo the cnange and centinuity in these 
traditional institutions are traced (ch. 22, 23). It has been shown that the representa- 
tives of the traditional intellectual elite of Orissa, hailing from these royal Sisana 
Brahmin villages, were on the whole able to retain their influence in the administration 
of the State of Orissa till today because of their traditional intellectual training and 
besause their “traditional moderation made them less vulnerable to the modern 
challenges o° egalitarian character’. More incisive, however, is the loss of most of 
the landed property of the temple through several Zamindari Abolition Acts after 
1947. In lieu of the revenue drawn from this landed property the temple is now 
receiving a fixed amount of payment which makés the cult very much dependent on 
the Government of Orissa, restoring in a way the situation which existed under the 
powerful kings of the former Orissen empire. The present network of religious 
economy which links temple, town, and hinterland depends now to a larger extent 
on the pilgrims, the traditional integrators of the Indian civilization. The last but one 
chapter (24) describes the spread of the Jagannitha cult from Purito its hinterland 
on the basis of the distribution of the Jagannatha temples in contemporary Orissa. 
The concluding chapter (25) deals with the evolution of the concept of J-gannatha 
as a deity and depicts how Jagannitha has been interpreted or re-interpreted in 
different ages till, starting from a rather modest stage of a simple divinity of local 
importance, he has become the supreme ‘Lord of th2 Universe’ of all-Iodia importance. 
‘this article thus provides an interesting insight into the well known process of 
“Continuity and change” in Hinduism, i.e. into the flexibility and the dynamic of 
this religion which almost r.ever discards a cult or & cult-object, but modifies 
ccntinuvously its substance and gives it a new meaning in order to make it suitable 
to tne prevailing conditions and the needs of the time. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE ADVENT OF VISNUISM IN ORISSA: 


AN OUTLINE OF ITS HISTORY ACCORDING TO ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
AND EPIGRAPHICAL SOURCES FROM THE GUPTA PERIOD 
UP TO 1135 A.D. 


H. v. Stietencron 


Religious life in Orissa has been dominated by the cult of Purusottama-Jagannitha 
ever since the famous and majestic. present temple of this god in Puri was built in 
the 12th centvry A.D. Its construction began after the year 1135, probably in the 
last decade of the long reign of Anantavarman _Codagangadeva (1078-1147 A.D.). 
In a brilliant military career, this monarch had regained the ancestral territories of 
Kalinga from his southern neighbour Kulottunga Cola, he had overthrown the 
Somava.n§i dynasty of Utkala, united the kingdoms of Utkala and Kalinga, 
recovered the northern and western territories previously annexed by the Kalacuris, 
and finally, in A.D. 1135, shifted his capital from Kalinganagara to Chaudwar (near 
present Cuctack) on the banks of the river Mahanadi. Thereafter, in order to gain 
religious merit and to create a lasting symbol of his own glory, he built the temple 
of Purugottama in Puri which was to be higher than any temple in Orissa known 
before. 

According to. tradition, this temple replaced an earlier one which had run 
into decay. Whethor the great temple was completed during the lifetime of Ananta- 
varman Codagangadeva or in the reign of his successors is still a matter of contro-+ 
versy. Certain it is that the presiding deity gained extraordinary fame. Its origin and 
its subsequent development, which saw the introduction of the title Jugannatna (Lord 
of the World) and the rise or this god to the position of the state deity of Orissa 
and even tc the most important Vaisncva deity in Eastern India, wit! be d.scussed 
in other chapters of this book. The present chapter is devoted to a survey of the 
development of Visnuism in that region prior to the construction of he great Jagan- 
nitha temple. It is based primarily on archasological and epigraphical sources. 
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The early-literary references to Purusottama and Jagannaitha have been extensively 
dealt with in an article by K.N. Mahapatra! whose findings were repeated by K.C. 
Mishra—” We shall refer to these references with a more cautious attitude. To what 

~extent some of them can be relied upon as historical document} will depend on 
the results of furtier textcritical analysis (See also G.C. Tripathi, Chapter 2\. 
From archacorogical remains and inscriptions available at present, it appears that up 
to the 10th century Visnuism occupied a relatively subordinate position. It existed oi 
a narrow basis in parts of the. area of present Orissa, but did not enjoy particnlar 
royal ‘favour and patronage. The active support of Visnuism by Anantavarn.an 

_Codagangadeva and thw construction of the Jagannatha temple, therefore, marked a 
decisive change in the religious history of Orissa. 


TERMS OF REFERENCE AND GENERAL REMARKS 


The geographical terms used in the following pages do not take full account of 
tie shifting boundaries of each region in the course of history. For practical purposes 
they are reduced to some of the major ancient regional names and to one set of 
schematical divisions as given in the four diagrams of map No. 1. For easy reference 
to the districts of Orissa and to historical places the reader is advised to open ‘he 
folding-maps Nos. 3-5 at the end of this book. The spelling of place names and 
district names follows the English form contained in all available maps. Only 
historical places are given in transcript with diacritical marks. 

The dates proposed for the rulers and events in Kalinga, Kongoda and 
Daksina Kosala are controversial and may require corrections after further research. 
They differ in many cases from the dates proposed by senior scholars like V.V. 
-~Mirashi, D.C. Sircar, S.N. Rajaguru and others. The detailed studies of inscriptions - 
and monuments on which they are based will be published in due time. 

Thesterm “Vaisnava’”’ for those devotees who adore the god Vignu in one 
of his names o. forms is of relatively late origin. It was developed in the 5th century 
A.D. as a general or inclusive tern: to provide a common denominator for, and 
an announcement of ur.derlying unify between, several religious groups, the most 
*mportant being the Bhigavata and Paricaritra sects. Accordingly, I am using the 
term “Vaisnava’’ in the following pages to denote all the different groups of 
devotees of Visnu or Krsna, singly or combined, and the modern term “Visnuism” tc 
refer to their creed-and socio-religious movements. 

~ The fortune of such religious movements in Crissa, as elsewhere, depended 
largely on the patronage they received from the rulers of the country and froma 
the wealthy class of the people. Lov:-class religion is rarely traceable in archaeo- 
logical remains ard inscriptions. Therefore, the very sources used for this sarvey 
imply that religion is treated here in its relation to political power. Both its dependence: 


1 K.N. Mahapatra, 1924, 
2-K.C. Mishra, 1971, p. 34 ff 
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on the vicissitudes of dynastic history and its influence on the ruling class or“educated 
population, together with its effect on art and architecture are reflected in this type 
of sources. The religious feelings of the poorest strata of society remain u/recorded. 

Yet this applies 19 all religious movements. Therefore, in order to place the account 
of Visnuism intv proper perspective, a brief glance at thé rise and decline of 
other religious movements in Orissa as reflected in the same sources “is called for, 
‘Lefore Visnuism can be treated in detail. 


THE MAJOR RELIGIONS IN ORISSA 


In the pre-Christian period Jainism was the most important nou-indigenous religion 
in Orissa. Although it lost royal support in the Ist century A. D. after the downfall 
of the Mahameghavahana dynasty, its roots in the population were deep and in 
Kalinga it retained its dominant position up to the end of the 7th century. The Jain 
community continued to be respected throughout coastal Orissa and to get support 
down to the 12th century. It ceased to have any importance in the 16th century 
but was revived again about 1800 when Jain‘merchants settled in Cuttack. 

Buddhism, after an unsuccessful attempt in the time of ASoka,.started to gain 
grcund in Orissa from the Ist century A.D. onwards. It was flourishing about 
641 A.D. vhen Hiuen Tsiang visited the cG6untry. In its Yajrayana form it reached 
the hight of prosperity under the Bhauma-Kara rulers in the 8th-10th centuries. 
Thereafter, Buddhism gradually declined, but not as quickly as in other parts of 
India. The last ruler known to have supported Buddhist religious establishments 
was Gajapati Mukundadeva in the 16th century, “and even thereafter tlhe Buddhist 
community was never completely extinguished. - 

Saivism is traceable from the 4th-5th century onwards. In the post-Gupta 
period it. became the strongest Hindu sectarian movement in Orissa. It was the 
dominating religion in central Orissa from the 6th century onwards and rcached 
the peak of its glory during the Somavamsi rule in the 10th and llth centuries. 
Although it experienced a serious setback whew the Jagannatha temple was built in 
the 12th century and the Ganga Kings fully turned towards Visnuism in the early 
13th century, it remained the religion of the majority of the people of Orissa down tc 
the 17th century. 

Sdakrism was closely related to Saivism, altnough its traces may reach back 
to an even more distant past. Its extremely powerful hold on the population has 
continued to the present day and female deities worshipped by the lower strata 
of society continue to be subject to a process of Hinduization. None of the other 
religions could establish themselves firmly in this region without coming to terms 
with ‘Saktism. The adherents of Saivism and Buddhism did so a* an early date, but 

also Visnuism and Jainism could not rosist this process. The period when the Siktas 
gained their greatest influence and were most generously supported by the rulers of 
Orissa extended from the 8th to the 11th centuries. They later witnessed an impor- 
tent revival in thc 16th century. I 
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Visnuism was by far the Jatest major Indian religion to reach central Orissa, 
the area where today .agannatha dominates the religious scene. Nowhere in the 
whole region of O issa and Kalinga is Visnuism traceable prior to he Gupta pericd. 
It advanced towards Orissa from the south and from the west. But its progress 

was slow and came to a stop outside the borders of Orissa in the post Gupta period, 
when Saivism and Saktism rcse to a prominent position. The absence of carly 
traces of Visnuism is all the more remarkable as the Vaisnavas had crossed the 
Vindhya range and settled in the western Dekkan as early as the Ist century 
B.C.3 They reached the Krishna valley in south-western Andhra Pradesh by the 
end of the 2nd century A.D.“ But they do not seem to have been able to advance 
along the east coast. Of course an argument e silentio cannot be conclusive. But 
in view of the extraordinary wealth of archaeological remains in Falinga ang Orissa, 
the absence of carly Vaignava remains is striking. It should be carefully registered 
before drawing conclusions which are based on other sources. 


VISNUISM IN THE SOUTH 


Shortly after Samudragupta’s military expedition to the south, the so-called v:trbhaktas 
and Madtharas® established ar independent rule in Kalinga south of the Mahendra 
mountain. During their rule which lasted about 180 years (ca. 364-540 A.D.), Visnuism 
advanced into Kalinga where it enjoyed royal protection from the time of Anantasa- 
ktivarman onwards. Anantasaktivarman was the successor of Umavarman who, at the 
end of a Jong reign of at least 30 ycars, had raised the fortunes of his family by ex- 
panding his kingdom and assuming the title of Lord of Kalinga (kalingddhipati). The 
personal religious conviction of Umavarman is unknown {o us. But Azvantasakti- 
varman whose capital was Simhapura (Singupura near Chicacole) issued a cherter 
in his 14th regnal year in which he described himself as a devotee at the feet of 
Nirdayanasvamin.’ As in the same family Candavarman was a devotee of Visnu 
(parama-bhdigarata,* Nandaprabhafijanavarman was a parama:bhédgavata’ and 
Prabhanijanavarman (who may possibly be identified with the former) worshipped 


3 Nandghiit inscription of queen Niyanika. D.C. Sircar 1942, p. 186sq. The inscription 
contains an invocation of Samkarsana and Vasudiva. 

4 An inscription of Gautamiputra Yajna‘st (ca 174-203 A. .D. ), dated in his 27th year and 
beginning with an invocation of Bhagavat Vi-udeva was found in the village Chinna in the Krishna 
district of Andhra Pradesh. Names of Vai;nava origin occur in inscriptions of Amarivati and 
Nagarjunikonda. See S. Jaiswal, 1967, p. 179. 

3 They probably belong to the same royal dynasty. The Vasisthiputras of Pigtapura seem to 
be a branch of the same family. 

6 Narayapa/swiminah pacabhaktal; Andhavaram plates of Anantasaktivarman, ET, vol, 28, 
pp. 175-179; 10, vol. 1/2, p. l3sq. 

? Bobbili plates of Candavarman, IO, vol. 1/2, p. 25sq. 

$ Ch’ zacole slates of Nandaprabhanijanavermen, IA, vol. 13, p. 48ff; 10, vol. 1/2, p. 40sq. 
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Bhagavatsvami N35rayana®’ there is clear evidence that Visnuism enjoyed royal 
protection in Kalhnga over a considerable period of time and could firmly establish 
“itself in the Chicacole District. Only one of the rulers of this per od, Anantavatrman, 
“was a declared devotee of Siva. | 
Towards the end of this period, in the beginning of the. 6th century, ambition 
induced the rulers of Kalinga to expand their kingdom ‘towards the north-east. Thus 
Nandaprabharnjanavarman and Prabhafijaravarman (he may have been identical 
with: the former) could adopt the glorious title of “Lord of the entire Kalinga” 
(sakala-kalirigadhipati). At this time: the -kingdom insluded at least the Ganjam 
District of Orissa and possibly extended up to the Mahanadi river. For a very short 
time thi< opened up a chance for Visnuism to penetrate into Ganjam and Central 
Orissa. But Prabhaiijanavarman was unable to keep control over his recently expanded 
realm. The kingdom collapsed and its ruling dynasty disappeared from the scene of 


history. | 
For the Vaisnavas, the fall of the dynasty was a serious setback. They 


lost their former royal support in Kalinga. All the following dynasties for more 
than £50 years to come were inclined towards Saivism. The rulers were devout 
worshippers of Siva and called themselves parzmamdtheSsrara. They also continued to 
Support sainism which had a strong traditional base among the people of Kalinga. 
There is no evidence to suggest that the Vaisnavas experienced persecution in Kalinga 
as they did in the 11th-12th century in the Cola country. They simply. did not receive 
much support from the ruling or wealthy classes .of society. In one single instance, 
the god Nairidyana, residing in a temple in the village Rohanaka (Ronanki in 
Srikakulam District of Andhra Praucesh) and described in an inscription as the 
“Only Lord of the Seven Worlds, sleeping on the seven Oceans”, received a grant 
of land for the continuation of his worship including offerings to the god “bali), 
oblations to the manes (caru) and feeding of pilgrims (sattra), as well as for 
repairs of the temple.’ But the general trend of the time went against the Vaisnavas. 
It had shifted markedly in favour of Saivism and Saktism, both or which gained 
wide popularity in the post-Gupta period. 

In the following centuries we come across a few Vaisnava names among 
the donees and officers mentioned in the grants ‘of Kalinga and southern Orissa. 
They afford no proof that all the bearers of these names were in fact Vaisnavas. 
Nevertheless they indicate the survival of the Vaisnava tradition in Kalinga and 
the tendency of Brahmins tc migrate and settle near the new centres of wo:ldly 
power in Kongoda. The policy applied for meny centuries by the rulers throughout 
Orissa to invite Rrahmins for settlement and to offer them considerable economic 
incentives in the form of tax-free income from donated villares sho ws that the Hindu 


9 Bhagavat: Jami-néardyana-padandhydtalh, Ningondi grant of Prabhanjanavarman, Ef, vol. 
30, p. 112sq; IO, vol, 1/2, p. 44sq. 

19 Siripurem and Srungavarapukota plates of Anantav..rman, IO, vol. 1/2, p. 31sq. and p. 35:q. 

11 Narasimhapalli plates of Hastivarman, uated in Ganga Era 79 and issued from Italinga- 


nagara, IC, vol. 11, p. 14sq. 
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upper clas, had to be strengthened and the rulers felt the need for more educated 
people to prc mote their cultural ambitions. (See also Ch. 3). To. judge from the 
names and gotras, the influx of “non-local” upper-class people was-in its majority 
either Vedic-orthodux or Saiva-Sikta, but Sauras and Va:isnavas also cntered the 
country. Tarce out of 37 Brahmin donees mentioned in the Patiakella plate of Sivaraja 
in such connection bear Vaisnava names!? and again three out of 23 in the Orissa 
Museum plates of Madhavavarman.!® Thus there was possibly a small scale 
immigration of Vaisnavas into Southern and Central Orissa in the Sailodbhavs 
period (7th to 8th century) though the names, as mentioned before, are no reliable 
indication of their bearers’ religious persunsion. 

The immigrating Saivas belonged largely to the Pasupata sect which nromoted 
as a characteristic feature the syncretistic Hari-Hara concept: Siva, the g.eat god, 
included all other divinities, particularl;* Visnu who was but part of himself and 
in theology was subsequently equated with Siva’s Energy (Sakti). As a consequence, 
the Pisupatas included themes of the Visnu mythology and representations from 
the great epics among the carvings of their temples with a view to manifest the all- 
inclusiveness ot Siva. There are many such works of art related to Visnu on the 
early temples of Bhubaneswar and other places of Central Orissa. But tney 
should not be mistaken as Vaisnava images. They are distinctly Saivo, olthough 
their appreciation presupposes an acquaintance of the educated viewer with the Visnu 


mythology. 
V}SNUISM IN THE NORTH 


Tlie Hina invasions of the 6th century and the rapid decay of the Gupta 
empirs caus2d serious unrest in the Brahmin communities of Northern India. 
This continued even after the accession of Harsavardhana in the early 7th century 
because the struggle for hegemony between Harsa, Sasanka and Pulake$sin II did 
not serve to produce a feeling of political stability and security, and possibly also 
because of Harga’s leaning towards Buddhism. As a consequence, Orissa witnessed 
towards the end of the 6th century and in the first half of the 7th century an immigra- 
tion of Brahmins of various gotras and caranas from Northern India. In inscriptions: 
from Uttara Tosali and Daksina Tosaeli™ we find traces of these immigrants who 


12 10. vol. 1/2, No. 24. 

15 10, vol. 1/2, No. 37. 

11 Sumandala plates of Dharmarija of the time of Prthivivigraha, IO, vol. 1/2, pp. 113-116; 
EI, vol. 28, pp. 79-85- 

Kanas plates of Sri Lokavigraha, EI, vol. 28, p. 331; IO, vol. 1/2, pp. 120-123; 

Patiukella plate of Sivaraja, ET, vol. 9, rp. 285-288; IO, vol. 1/2, pp. 124-124 

Balasore copperplate inscription of Sr; Bhanu, IHQ, vol. 11, pp- 611-618; IO, vol. 1/2, 
pp. 128-130; 

Tre Oriss¢ Museum plates of Midhavavarman, EI, vol. 24, p. 146-153; 10, vol. 1/2, 


pp. 186-190; 
Parikud plates of Madhyamrrajadeva, EI, vol, IT, pp. 281-287; IO, vol. 1/2, pp. 199-295, etc” 
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received donations of tax-free villages in order to settle down permanently in Orissa. 
Seme cf these ~illages are in the Balasore district. In one case a group of 37 brah- 
mins, out of “vhom 6 bear Vaisnava names, are mentioned as ‘ettling in a village 
in Daksina Tosali.® 

| The infiltration of North Indian traditions gradually turned out to be an 
important cultural factor in the subsequent period, especially (uring the Sailodbhava 
rule in Orissa which gave rise to a flourishing cultural epoch dominated largely by 
Saivism. But the existence of a small group of devotees of Visnu in Northern 
O-issa and in the Praci valley of Puri District is attested by a few Vaisnava images 
cf this period. Two of these images ‘are in the Bhadrak subdivision of Balasore 
district: A Narasimha image at Kaupur attributed to the 8th- century!’ and the 
fragment of an image with broken arms at Dolasahi which hes bcen tentatively 
identified as an image of Visnu.3* The most important and best preserved image is 
that of a four-armed Visnu with large halo, holding rosary and conch in his front 
hands while the other two hands rest on his companions cakrapurusa and gadéddevi 
(Fig. 48a). This image may belong to the 7th certury. It is known as Mudpgala- 
Madbava ard is still worshipped in Mudugala village “in the Kakatpur taluq of 
Puri district, together with a second becautiful image of the same name belonging 
to the So-ravamé$i period of ca. 11th century. 2 

Stylistically the old Mudgala-Madhava image is clearly linked to the above- 
mentioned fragment of a Vignu image at Dolasahi (Balasore district), and advanced 
stages of the same style may be seen at Monastery 1 of Ratnagiri (8th century). 

The origina Mudgala-Madhava image is noteworthy for its antiquity, 
its unusual representation with aksamala!® ano for its name. The latter makes jt 
possible to link the image to a family which occurs as mudgala-kula or maudgala- 
kula in inscriptions of the 6th and 7th centuries. 

Perhaps the oldest of these is the short inscription of two lines incised in 
a ruined temple of Mohanagiri in the Kalahandi District of Western Orissa. It 
simply perserves the name of one Sri Citracanda of the mudgala-kula.™® 

In 560 A.D. one member of this apparently brahmin family ruled over 
Uttara Tosali,*® probably as a feudatory of the Guptas. His name is Mahar?ja 
SambhuyeSsas. He uses the Gupta era,°! but does roi refer directly to any overlord, 


15 Patiakella plate of Sivaraja, ‘see note 14). 

16 S.C. De, Some Antiquities of South Balasore, OHRI, vol. 1/4, 1953, pp. 257-258. 

1° Loc. cit., p. 261 and Plate 47, fig. 5. 

18 This umblem _haracterises the god as NFfriyana. Jt may also be held by the 8-armed 

varinty of Vignu. 

39 TO, T/2, p. 154, Note: 

Sri mudgalakulasya (sya) 

[S557] Scitracande [:] 

29 Soro plates of Sambhuyasas, IO, vol. 1/2, op. 117-119. ET, vol. 23, p. 201f- 

21 The date is given as samvat 260. Thc editor, N.G. Majumdar (EI, vol. 23, p. 197) refers 
this date to the Kalacuri era and thus arrives at the date 508-509 A.D. S.N. Rajaguru, however, 
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a sign cr the decay of Gupta control over Orissa. Mahiraja Sambhuya$as of the 
mudgala-ku'a donated 8 timpiras of land at Ghantakarnaksetra nea’ Sarepha (modern 
Soro) in Uttara Tc ;ali to a brahmana called Bharana-svAmin. 


The next reference to the “spotless family of the descendent of Mudgala” 
(maudgal-imalakule) occurs in the Patiakella plate of Maharaja Sivaraja, I dated 603 
A.D. In this inscription there occurs the name of a supposed overlord of Mahiriaja 
Sivardja whose name cannot be clearly deciphered. It seems that the person 
referred to js again Sainbhuyasas who is said to be a devotee of Siva (perama- 


méthesvara), and it is not impossible that Maharaja Sivaraja was the son of Maharaja 
Sambhuyasas.”® 

Sivardja ruled in Daksina Tosali where he donated an unidentined village 
to 37 brahmin ammigrants. He is the last known ruler of the Mudgala family in 
Tosali. A few years later King Sasunka of Gauda became overlord over Orissa. 
The Sailodbhavas acknowledged his suzereinty and were made regents of Kongoda. 
What happened to the Mudgala family is not known. But there continued to live 
members of the mudgala-gotra in Orissa immediately after the accession of the 
Sailodbhavas: The Sailodbhava ruler Madhavavarman Srt Sainyabhita guve the 


points out that the Kalacuri era was not used in Tosali and Kalinga, whereas the Gupta era 

was current in several inscriptions of the same period. There is no doubt that Rajaguru js right. 

The date, if calculated in the Gupta era, is 580 A.D. MN 
32 EI, vol. 9, pp. 285-288; 10, vol. 1/2, pp. 124-127. 

The datc is given as mdanavéamSardjyakale tryadhikdasityuttara (portion missing, line 2) and 
samvat 200 (portion missing?, line 1S). ‘fhe date cau thus be restored as samvat 283. Referred 
to the Gupta cra it corresponds to 603 A.D. S.N. Rajaguru tried to postulate the existence of 
a Mina era beginning in 24V A.D. and of an “imperial” Maina family (which :3 otherwise 
unknown throughout this period) on the basis of this inscription. (The Mana-Samvat of Orissa, 
OHRJ, vol. 4/1, p.6-10). 

23 See Lines 3-5: 

man sgalamalakule gaganatalasitadidhitinivate 

sitacarite paramamedaheSsvarasrisagguyayyane 

Sésati daksinatosalyam. . amahéardaja $Sivarajalt kusali/] 

R.D. Banerji, the editor of this test in EI. vol. 9, pp. 285-288 translated the 
passage as follows: 


“In the spotless family of Maudgala, when the great worshipper of Mahesvara (Siva), the 
illustrious Sagguyayyana, whose character was white and who was undisturbed like the moon 
in the sky, was ruling in Southern Toshali, Maharaja Sivarija. . . being in good health. . .pio- 
claims: , . .*. Sten Konow who edited this volume of El. read Sambhuyayyenn instead of 
Sagguvayyane. Finally N.G. Majumdar (EI, vol. 23, p. 200) proposed the reading Sambh“yasasy 
amasdsati. This last proposal was mostly accepted. It is indeed likely that Sambhuyasus is 
referred to, as the mention of mudgala-kula indicates. According to Majumdar’s reading, Sambhu- 
yasas is recognise1 as overlord by Sivariia. An alternative possibility, slightly closer to Sten 
Konow'’s reading would be. . . .Sambinyasa {sulnul:] sasati . .sivarajah. In this case, Sivarija is the 
son of Sambhuyasas in the spotless family of the decendent of Mudgala. The uate of the record, 23 
years after the Snro plates of Sambhuyasas, as well as the title (both bear the title maharija!} 
tends to support the second conjecture. 
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village Ambagrama in Devagrama-visaya to a donee called Narizyana 9f Mudgalya- 
-gotre (mudgalya-sacotra).?1 - 

a The ruliug members of the mudgala-kula seem to have been devotees or Siva, 
as their nan.,es Sambhuy..sas and Sivaraja indicate. And if the vatiakclla plate of 
Sivaraja mentions indeed Sambhuyasas—either as, father or as overlord—t’.e latter 
is expressly said to be a Saiva ruler (parama-méhesrara).” The image of Mudgala- 
Madhava is therefore not likely to have been worshipped by the Mudgala-kula rulers. 
It is possible that the image came into being and received its- name when Sivaraja 
gran:ed protection and gave land to the immigrant brahmins of Vaignava creed. It is 
alsc possible that it was worshipped slightly inter by members of the mudgala-gotra 
who were already Vaisnavas in the Sailodbhava period as attested by the proper 
name Nirnyana. 


VISNUISM IN THE WEST 


Another approach of the Vaisnavas towards Central Orissa was from the west. 
Visnuism had vstablished itself in the Raipur arca of Madhya Pradesh during the 
Gupta period. Towards its end, Rajim and subsequently Sirpur became centres of 
Vaisnava .~iigion. Its further advance from there iato the bordering regions of 
Orissa was closely linked with the political development-in this area. 

The Nalas of Puskari were a dynasty which had its capital in the Umarkot 
areca of the Koraput District and ruled over a territory comprising parts of the 
Koraput and Kalahandi District of Orissa as well as the former Bastar arca Gf 
Madhya Pradesh. When they expanded «heir kingdom towards the north and west 
at the expense of the Vakatakas, the Vaisnava centre Rajim came to be included 
in their kingdom and as a consequence Visnuism could advance into th2z Kor-put 
District of Orissa. 

The approximate date of the Nalas of Puskari is still a matter of dispute. 
Some scholars would place the Nalas in the second half of the 5th century. They 
maintain that the Nala kings Bhavadatta, Arthapati and Skandavarman were in 
conflict with the Vakataka kings Narendrasena and Prthivisena II of the Nagpur 
line, and that the Nala dynasty was finally overthrown by the Vakitaka king Harisena 
of the Vatsagulma (Basim) line.®¢ D.C. Sircar, S.N. Rajaguru and others prefer 
to date the Nalas later, because the Caluky”. king Kirtivarman I (567-597) claims 
to have subdued the Nalas and to have dest-oyed their zesidence (nilaya).”” Tnis 
information tallies with the contents of an insuription of Mahdiraja Skandavarman 
of the Nala famil;’, found at Podigadh in the Koraput District.®® It refers to a 


24 Puru; ~ttampu. plates of Madhavavarman, ed. by S.N. Rajaguru, Two copperplate grants cf 
Mdadhavavarman (Sri Sainyabhitra 11), OHRJ, vol. 2/3-4 pp. 6-24 (Text=pp. 20-22). 
25 patiakella plate of Sivaraja, loc. cit. (See note 14) line 3. 
- 26 N,K. Sahu, 1977, p. 14. 
27 HCIP, vol. 3, p. 189. 
28 Podigadh stone inscription of Skandavarman. 10, vol. 1/2, p. 94. 
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shrine of V isnt whicn was buiit by the king after he had recovered the lost fortune 
of his fami y and repeopled his deserted capital city Puskari. The destruction of 
the city of the Nal iS ମା thus mentioned by two independent sourccs. The Podagodh 
oe 12th rognal year of Skandavarman and represents a 
stage when the Nala king ha recovered from the defeat at the hands of Kirtivarman. 
This places him in the letter part of the 6th century and the ruling period of his 
family would be the 6th and beginring of the 7th century.” The Visnu temple 
which he bui‘t apparentiy at Podagadh is the first known Vaisnava shrine in. western 
Orissa. The inscription was written on a pillar, probably a garuda-stambha in front 
of the temple. It also records the grant of an estate in favour of the deity, and it is 
noteworthy that Visnu is called Purusa in this connection. 

Another powerful dynasty with an inclination towards Visnuism arose on 
the north-western border of Orissa when the Nalas lost their hold over the northern 
part of Daksina Kosala to thu so-called Sarabhapuriya dynasty (7th to the beginning 
of the 8th century). Their royal sea! bears the figure of Gaja-Laksini. Narendra, 
the second ruler of this dynasty was a parama-bhdgavata.””’ His successor Prasan- 
namatra issucd gold coins with the image of Garuda flanked by a discus on its right 
and a conch on its lett. After him Mahajayaraja and Mahisudevaraja are described 
as parama-bhédgavatas in their grants.™ As the kingdom of Mahdisudevarija and his 
successor Pravararija 11 in the beginning of the 8th century extended in the 
east into the present Sundargarh.. Sambalpur, Bolangir and Kalahandi Districts of 
Orissa, there was a further chance for Visnuism to establish itself in western Orissa. 

Luckily, royal support for Visnuism continued even after the extinction of 
the Sarabhapurtya line of kings in Daksina Kosala. Royaity was conferred on 
Tivaradeva, a descendant of the matrimonially related Paianduvamsi princes of 
the Mekhala region, who had formerly been respected dignitaries in the Sarabhapuriya 
kingdom. Ti-aradeva himself and his immediate successor Mahinannaraja desiguated 
themselves as paramaraisnaras, and Visnuism continued to be promoted under 
Harsagupta and his queen Visata who seems to have acted as regent for her son 
Mahasivagupta Balirjuna while he was still a minor.’ Later, after her retirement 
from actual politics, queen Vaisata built the famous brick temple krown as the 


29 D.C. Sircar, Ihe Nalos, in: HCIP,&ol. IIT, pp. 188-190; S.N. Rajaguru, 10, vol. 1/2, pp. 106- 
HS. 

30 Kurud plate of Mahiraja Narendra, ET, vol. 31, Nos. 35 and 36. 

31 V,P. Rode, JNSI, vol. 12, p. 9. 

32 Arang copperplate of Mahijayaraja, CII, vol. IT, No. 40; Kauvatala putes of Mahisudeva- 
raja, ET, vol. 31, p. 314sq. 

33 The queen is credited with conducting the affairs of the state in verses 1$-19 of the Sirpur 
stone inscription. (GI, vol. 11, pp. 184-201; 10, vol. 4, p. 69sq.). Her son’s unusually long reign of 
at lcast 57 years also scems to indicate that he was still a minor when he ascended the throne 
of South Kosala. S N. Rajaguru suggested that Balarjuna’s maternal uncle Bhaskaravarman run 
the admin’ ;tratior on his behclf (10, vol. 4, p. 352). 
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Laksmana temple iu Sirpur®! which belongs to the end of the 8th century.?” 

The temp’e is important not only as an architectural .medel for the Orissan 
t~ick temp!ss at Ranipur-Jharial in the Sindhekela subdivision cf Bolangir District, 
at Relkhandi in Kalahandi District, and at Baidyanath in Bolangir District, all in 
western Orissa. It is also noteworthy that the inscription recording the construction 
of the Laksmana temple opens with a salutation to Purusottama and continues to 
invoke this Purusottama as Nrsimha.®® Altlough Purusottama is a commonly used 
title of Visnu at least since the Gupta period and its occurrence at the-beginning of 
an invocation of Visnu’s avatdara Nrsimha is nothing extraordinary, this combination 
deserves notice because it is indicative of a trend in the Vaignava religion to give 
special emphasis to the Nrsimha aspect of Visnu. We find this trend again-in the Oth 
century ‘in an inscrimtion of the time of Narayana Pala (ca. 864 A.D.)#* and finally 
in the Jagannatha cult in Puri. Jagannatha who was widcly known as Purusottama 
up to the end of the 13th century scems to have had particularly close connections 
with Nrsimha at a certain stage of his history. Even today, Nrsimha plays an 
important role in the periodical renewal of the wooden images of Jagannditha.*” He 
alsn piays a prominent part during the period of anavrasara, when the images of 
Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadri, after-having been publicly bathed, remain 
withdrawn from the public for 15 days. Under the-exclusive care of non-brahmanic 
priests, and accompanied with secret rites, all damages caused by the bathing arc 
removed, the images are re-adjusted and their colours freshly painted. During this 
period, the daily brahmanical ritual in the temple is reduced to a minimum. Song, 
dance and music, the reading of sacred texts; the use of bells, and even flowers and 
scents are avoided. The remaining rudimentary ritual is diverted to the Nrsinmha 
image in the front hall of the temple. Nrsimha’s mantra is uttered. Nrsimha even 
replaces Jagannatha as the object of meditation for his priests and devotees: The 
wooden god is to be removed even from imagination during this period ®’ Thee can 
be no doubt about the close connection between Purusottama/Jagannatha and Nrsimha 
which expresscs itself mainly in connection with those ritvals concerned with the 
shaping of the wooden images themselves. 

Tre period of the incorporation of these mantras into the Jagannatha cult will 
he discussed in a subsequent chapter. Here we should only rote that one of the 
most important elements of the later Jagannitha ,gult, i.c. the worship of Purusotiama- 


31 Sirpur stone inscription, Ef, vol. 11, pp. 184-271; 10, vol. 4, p. 69sq. 

do The chronology of the Panduvams$si kings and the date of their temples in Sirpur is still 
contrcversial. The Laksmana temple has been assigned to the first half of the 7th century by 
V.V. Mirashi and others. 


36 Sir,ar stone inscription (see note 34) verses 1-2, 

37 Gayz inscription of the time of Narayana Pal, EI, vol. 35, p. 226sq. Visnu who assumes 
the man-lion form (narasimhariipa) is praised in this irscription a3 the only Lord of the world 
(lukaikandtha), a term which foreshadows the Jater designation Jagannatha. 


38 G.C. Tripathi, 1974, p. 416; and his chipter on Navakalevyara below, chapter Xfi. 
39 Mandira Samécar, I, No. 20. p. 2f. 
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Nrsimha, can be traced back to Sirpur in the upper Mahdanadi valley, the ancient 
capital of Daksina Kosala. Jt ;S here that during the late Pinduvam$i period we 
find one or the germs which ater developed into the composite Jagannatha cult 
of Orissa. Itt curious distortion into a semi-tribal element will be discussed by A. 
Eschmann in chapt r 5. Rere it may be noticed only that this development is 
probably closely linked with the political fate of the Paaduvams$i dynasty which, 
being driven away from the political centre of South Kosala by the Kalacuris 
was forced to retreat into largely tribal areas of the Bolangir and Sambalpur 
Districts of western Orissa. The dynasty cuanged its name and became the Somavams$i 
dynasty. Two generations later, it established itself also in coastal Orissa. 

Tantrism and Saktism were powerfully rising movements at this pericd. 
These popular trends coulda to some cxtent be incorporated into the Vaisnara 
creed by means of the Narasimha cult. On the whole, however, Visnuism was slow 
and reluctant to adjust itself to Tantric requirements. Therefore, from the 8tn to the 
12th century, the general trend was clearly in favour of Saivism, which was unrestric- 
tedly free to accept, or to promote, Tantric and Sikta developments and which 
even absorbed Tantric Buddhism to a large extent. 

Under these circumstances the expanding force of Visnuism was greatly 
reduced. In Daksina Kosala the setback for Visnuism occurred during the reign 
of Mahiasivagupta Balarjuna in the first half of the 9th century, after the queen 
mother Visata had died. The king himself, following the general tendcrc; of the 
period, was a devotee of Siva. He honoured Saiva ascetics, made donations to Siva 
temples and characterized himself as a devotee of Siva (parama méhesvara) in his 
inscriptions. Similarly, his successors were all devotees of Siva. We are therefore 
inciined to believe that of whatever progress Visnuism could make under the 
Pinduvamsi dynasty, the major part has tu be assigned to the period prior to 
queen Vasatd’s death. 

The gradual eastward movement of Visnuism during the ruie of the 
Pandu /ams$is and early Somavamsis!’ of South Kosala can be traced in several 


40 The Panduvamsis and Somavamsis belong to the samc family but they are probably not 
linked by direct legitimate succession. In the middle of the 9th century the PinduvamS$sis lost the 
western and central parts of their country to the invading Kalacuris of Tripuri. They were forced 
to retreat to the eastern tracts of Dakrg'na Kosala with Sonepur as one of its political centres. The 
proud title of “supreme lord of the whole of KKosala’* (sakalakosalddhipati) was given up and sub- 
stituted by the title “supreme Lord of Trikalinga” (trikalingddhipati). The territory of Trikalinga 
comnrising the hill iuracts of the Kalahandi and Koraput districts of Orissa had a certain strategical 
importance but it was in no way comparable to the Raipur-Sirpur area which they had lost. Tre 
temporary declins of the family’s fortune is obvious and can also be noticed in the injerior Srna- 
mentation and reduced scale of their buildings. 

Whether this calumity bef sll the dynasty during the lifetime of Mahisivagupta Balirjun? or 
immediately after his death is still uncertain. Ili¢ successor Mahabhavagupta Janameiaya I was 
a scion of the same family but apparently not the legitimate heir to the throne wuich he attained 
by his own valour. He and his successors ceased to refer to their descent from the Pindava linsage, 
ucing instead a traditional alternative designation of the family which was “te family of the 
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monuments of western’ Orissa. From the middle of the 9th century onwards it 
‘advanced even beyond the borders of South Kosala into the territories of the 
Bhafijjas and the Bhauma-karas. That some members of the Bhanja family embraced 
Vispnuism is kaoewn from their inscriptions. The access of Visnu’sm into the 
Bhauma kingdom was facilitated by two of the Bhauraa que~ns, one hailing from 
the South uf India, the cther from South Kosala, who were both devotzses of Visnu.™ 
One of the characteristic marks of the Visnu temples built by he Pandu- 
varmsis and early Somvamsis of Daksina Kosala js .the “representation of Visnu 
Arantasayin in the centre of the door lintel. This feature which is known from the 
ZLaksmana temple at Sirpur and from the massive western entrance to the compound 
or the Rajivalocana temple at Rajim?? penetrated far into western Orissa, but ncver 
reached coastal Orissa. In Sonepur tw6 ancient temples! have a lintel with 
Visnu Anantasayin, although at present they are dedicated 10 Siva. Both were 
reconstructed and converted iruto Saiva temples at a later age’ By the time when 
the Somavamsis came to power in coasta? Orissa, this tradition of carving Visnu 
Anantasayin on the door lintel had ceased to exist. - 

The two colossal Anantasayin images found in the upper Brihmani valley 
north-west of Talcher’® have to be viewed in this perspective. They show that tradi- 
tions from PDaksina Kosala were carried into the Bhauma territory by Prthivi 
Mahéadevi alias Tribhuvana Mahadevi II. Spe was a princess of the royal house 
of Daksina Kosala and married the Bhauma king Subhakaradeva IV. The two 
AnantaSayin images may be safely attributed to her’ inflvence and most probably 
to her short rule in the last decade of the 9th century.”® 


moon” or Soma dynasty (somakula, somavain$sa). Under this name they rose te great fame in the 
second half of the 10th century when the wiole of coastal Orissa came under their dominion. 

When 1 refer to “early Somavams$sa” it is the period between the dcath of Mahasivagupta 
Bilarjuna &nd the accession of Yayati to the throne of coastal Orissa (Utkala) which is interded. 

41 ET, vol. 18, pp. 296-298; vol. 95 271-277. 

42 Tribhuvana Mahadevi I, wife of Saintikaradeva I, and Prthivi Devi clias Tribhuvana 
Mahadevi 1], wife of Subhakaradeva IV. The information that Dandi Mahidevi was also a devotee 
of Vignu, repeated by many scholars who all copy from each other (last instance is K.C. Mishra, 

1971, p. 22) is wrong: the Kumurang plate of this queen clearly states that she was parama- 
mecihesvarr. (Kumurang plates of Dandi Mahadevi, line 25, Text in B. Mishra, 1943, p. 63). There 
was consiaerable increase in the number of families with Vaignava tradition in the Balasore district 
at the time of Subhakaradeva I who settled 200 brahmin immigrants in ‘wo villages. Out of these 
one forth bore Vaisnava names. (Neulpur plate of Subhikaradeva, B. Misra, 1934, p. 1sq.) 

43 The prakara wall and its main entrance wrs one of several important additions to the Raji- 
valocana temple, made during the Panduvamsi per‘od. See M.G. Dikshit, 1960, pp. 29-30. 

41 The Suvarnameru and Ramesvara temples The Sonepur plates of Mahgabhavagupta 
Janamejaya, dated in his 17th regnal year, record the gift of a village to a merchants’ association 
immisrated from Knadirapadra and the immedia‘es transfer of the same village by the merchants 
to ‘he temples of Kesava and Aditya. (IO, vol. 4, No. 22.) 

45 Ors of the_e images is at Bhimakhanda in the Kanika ‘Taluk of Dhenkanal district alout 
18 miles north-west of Talcher. The other is in the bed of the Brahmani river near Saranga village 

in the Parjang Taluk of the same district, about 5 miles north of Talcher, 

46 Her Bauudb plates are dated in Bhauma era 158==894 A.D. 
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In the same period, about 900 A.D., the idea of Joint worship of Visnu 
and Siva gained ground and led to new architectural experiments. The two god; 
were worshipped side by side, in twin temples of identical shape, placed or a coe 
mon platform. Suc. twin temples for Nilamadhava Visnu (Fig- 49) and Siddhesvara- 
Siva were built on the bank of the Mahanadi river at Gandharadi!‘ in the territory 
of the Bhafijas of Khifijali. An inscription of the same period, issued from Svstaka 
(northern Ganjam), records the grant of a piece of land, part of which was divided 
in equal shares between Visau-Lokamadhava and Siva-Svayambhikesvara, while the 
rest was given to different Brahmanas.”? 

In principle, the idea of building twin temples was not new. In Bhubasteswar 
there already existed such twin temples for Siva and Sakti (Sifiresvara and Kapalint) 
or for two aspects of Siva (UttareSsvara and Bhimesvara). There existed also Harihara 
images on Siva temples, intended to show the all-embracing quality of Siva who 
comprised even VYisnu within bimself. But to place the two geds Visnu and Siva 
with equal status side by side and to worship them jointly was a new concept in 
Orissa. It was taken over by the imperial Gangas who built the twin temples 
for Nilamadhava and SiddheSsvara at Iantilo on the Mahinadi river. This concept 
became extremely important in the history of Orissan religion, as it provided the 
basis for the Jagannitha trinity which was developed in the Ganga period and 
consists of the juxtaposed gods Viynu (Jagannatha, Krsna) and Siva (Balabhadra, 
Samkarsana) together with a common Sakti (Subhadra, Katyayani) (Fig. 44). 

The entire early period of 600 years from the 4th century to the beginning 
of the 10th century A.D. which has been discussed up to this point, has as yet not 
yielded inscriptional references in’ any part of Orissa or Kalinga containing the 
slightest hint of che existence of a Purusottama-Ksetra in Orissa or of a Purusgottama 
temple on the sea shore. Archaeology also has failed to discover any traces of Visnu 
temoles in Central Orissa. The Mahdibharata, which in its Tirthayatia section of the 
Vanaparvan contains three different accounts of celebrated Tirthas, has also 
nowhere mentioned Purusottama in Puri or elsewhere on the sea shore, although it 
mentions Sveyambhu Lokesvara and the vedi, a famous spot in Puri itself,*® thus 
testifying to the antiquity of Puri as a place on the pilgrims route. But there obviously 
cxisted no famous Vaisnava deity at that period, nor any time up to the beginning 
of the 10th century. 

This forces us to reconsider the date of Murari whose Anargharda-ghavanata- 
Kam was staged, as the text itself says, at the time of a ydtra of the god Purusottama, 
the consort of Kamala who was worshipped on the sea shore.” Murari’s date 


47 Ch. Fabri, 1974, pp. 137-139 gives his reasons for dating the temples of Gandheridi 200 
years earlier in the end of the 7th or beginning of the 8th century A.D. The ' do not- convince me. 
This type of tempies was biilt up to the end of the Bhauma period. 

46 ETI, vol. 26, pp. 165-171. 

49 Mahabharata 1, 114, 17-22; R. Geib, 1975, p. 25. hl 

39 Nirnaya Sigara Press ed., p. 8; K.N. Mahapatra, 1954, pp. 9-10 and often repeated by 
various scholars. - 
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according to Durgaprasad is the middle of the 9th century. S.N. Dasgupta and S.K. 
Dein their History of Sanskrit Literature (p.: 449) give reasons for placing him at 
the end or the 9th or beginning of the 10th century. K.N. Mahapatra® tases his 
arguments on the 2th century date for Murari. M. Winternitz,. following Dhattanatha 
Sv?min had placeG Murari between 1050 and 1135 A.D.” and this was accepted by 
D.C..Sircar.® The archaeological data show that the composition of Anargharéaghara 
prior to the 10th century is unlikely. And Murirf’s descriptign.of Purugottama as 
sitting with Kamala on his lap—if it refers to the welé-known sculptures of this type 
in_Crissa (fig. 51) which is likely— strongly suggests a date after the composition 
of the Saraddatilaka (early 11th century” in Kashmir and its spread to” Orissa, i.c. 
probably after the middle of the 11th century A.D. 


THE SOMAVAMSIS IN ORISSA 


We have seen that two important elements of the later Jagannatha cult, 
namely (1) the connection of Purusoitima with Narasimha and (2) the juxtapo2sition 
of Visnu and Siva on a common platform (vedi) were possibly introduced into 
Central Orissa from the West along the Mahanadi river. Both elements “vere present 
in the western hill tracts of Orissa around 900 A D. They could advance further 
down into the-coastal area in the middle’ of the 10th century when Yayati I establish- 
ed the SomavamS$i rule in Utkala. 

There is a difference of opinion among scholars whether it was Yayati I or 
Yayati II who extended his powers over the Utkala region.” As the two rulers are 
separated from each other by about 100 years with at least three important rulets 
(Bhimaratha, Dharmaratha, Naghusa/Indraratha) intervening between them, the 
question is of considerable importance. My decision in favour of Yayiti I is based 
on historical considerations and on the archaeological remains in Puri and 
Bhubaneswar. Bhimaratha is credited with the installation of the saptamdtrkés in 
Puri and Indraratha almost certainly constructed the Rijarani temple in Bhuba- 
neswar (ca. 1009), the ancient name of which was Indresvara accoiding to latc 
medieval texts. There is no reason to distrust these traditions as they agree with the 
approximate dates attributed to these monuments on the basis of their style. There- 
fore SomavamS$! rulers were in possession of coastal Orissa prior to Yayati If. An 
equally valid argument for this assertion can be derived from relating the Somavamési 
genealogy to the period of Somavamé$si rule in Orissa. Their total reigning period 


51 K.N, Mahapatra, 1954, p. 10. 

32 M. Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen Literatur, Bd. 3, (1920, Reprint 1968}, p. 241 sq. 
(English edition, vol, lsI/I, p. 271). 

53 ET, vol. 33, p. 184, note. 

S1 J, Conda, 1363, p. 28, note 9. 

35 K.C Panigrahi, 1961b, is the scholar who most explicitly claimed that this achievement 
goes to the credit of Yayiti I. Most other scholars, including S.N. Rajaguru, disagree with 
him and argue in favour of Yayati Il. 
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from the end of the Bhauma-kara dynasty (ca. 950) ~to the beginning of Imperial 
Ganga rule-(1112/13) was about 162 years. Yayati II, who was a pi of Drarne 
‘atha and had distinguished himself in many battles (possibly as.a gi'neral ନ 
Kalacuri king Ginge: adeva) was an old man of at least 65 years’ whes he 
elected as king of the entire region of Kalinga, Kongoda, Utkala and Daksiva 
Kosala.”” He was followed by the four rulers Udyotakeéari, Janamejaya II Pusat 
jaya, and Karna who was oustsd-from his kingdom by Anantavarman Codagatiga- 
deva. Even if we allow another 20 yea.s of rule to the old Yayati II and about 12 
vears to Karna (out of which only six years are certain) we would get 130 years of 
reign for only three rulers, which is extremely unlikely. (The average was 20 years in 
the Eastern Ganga dynasty and 11 years in the Bhaumakara dynasty.) On the other 
hand, the *vhole line of Somavamé$i kings after Yayati I (who was also an o'd man 
when he conquered Utkala®? firs perfectly into the period of 162 ycars. It is to be 
remembered that three or four kings of the Somavamt$i line belonged to the same 
guneration: they were Dharmaratha, his brother Naghusa, his brother Indraratha 
(who may be identical with the former) and his cousin Yayati II. ’ 

These arguments all show that it cannot have been Yayati II who established 
the SomavamS$i rule in Utkala. We therefore have to revert to Yayati I as the founder 
of the empire. Only one of his inscriptions belougs to coastal Orissa. H: Probably 
divided his territory into two units, giving Utkala to his brother Vicitravirya while 
he himself remained in Daksina Kosala. The two regions were later united for a short 
time under Yayaui II, but separated again by his son Udyotake$ari. 

Theoretically, the tradition which credits Yayati (1) with the construction of 
an earlier temple of Purusottama in Puri may have been based on fact: it is not in 
conflict with the historical development of religion in Orissa. The problem is that 
the Somavamésis themselves are silent about this achievement. During the period of 
more than 1C0 years of their rule, neither Purusottama, nor Jagannatha, nor a temple 
of Madhava, nor any other Visnu temple was ever mentioned in Somavamsi inscrip- 
tions. Yet such a temple existed in their kingdom, and it was known in distant parts 
of India. Evidently, the later Ganga inscriptions from the Dasgoba copper plate 
grant of Rijarajadeva III (1198-1211) onwards are wrong when they claim all the 
merit for Anantavarman Codagangedeva by stating that only GangeSsvara built the 
temple of Purusottama while other kings neglected this task. 


The following inscriptions prove this fact: 


— In the undated Kalidindi grant of the eastern Calukya king Raijarija I, the 
introductory verse describes Brahma as born from the lotus which grows from the 


56 S.C. De, 1964, p. 68. 

57? Jatesinga and Dung‘i Plates of Mahisivagupta Yayati, line 14, 10, vol. 4, p. 220. 

5? This results from the fast that Tribhuvara-Mahadevi If was his sister. She ruled in 
the last decade of the 9th century. 
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navel of tne great lord Nirayana-Purusottama at Sridhama.”’ Sridhama or 
Sriksetra is one of the names of the sacred area of Puri. ‘The inscription belongs 
to the last de ade of Rajaraja’s. reign, i.e. to the middle of the 11th century. 

— The Ncgpur stone inscription®® dated in (Vikrama-) samv ait 1161=1104 A.D. 
refers among other things to a military campaign which the Paramara king 
Laksmadeva led towards eastern India. In this connection it states in verse 44 that 
wise men on the eastern ocean cleverly praised the king (by comparing him to 
Purugottama). The passage runs as follo™vs: 


While he was causing bashfulness mixed with joy, wise men near the eastern’ 
ocean proclaimed his (Laksmadcva’s) (song of) praise which was artful 
“because of double meaning): 


‘“O king, “୦ king, 

that Purusottama is the lord, you are the best of men, 

to whom Sri resorted, to whom (royal) fortune resorted, 
who relieved this Universe who relieved this Universe 

by putting into bondage by gutting into bondage 

the enemy Bali, strong enemies 

and who supported and who supported 

‘ie earth.” the earth.” 


— The Purijaripali inscription of Gopaladeva®* names Purugottama in a list of holy 
places. The inscription is also undated. But the Boramdeo temple inscription 
written in Kalacuri era (850=1088 A.D.) was also issued by a Gopiladeva. If the 
two Gopalas are identical, the Paiaripali inscription could be assigned to the end 
of the 11th century. 


— Finally, the Maihar stone inscripticn records the consiruction of a temple dedicat- 
ed to Sarasvati in Madhya Pradesh, which was built in memory of a y ung scholar 
called Damodara who died at Puri where he had gone on a pilgriniage. In verses 
35 and 39 it refers to Purugottama on the sea shore among the Odra people.®® The 


59 EI, vol. 29, p. 65: 
sridhamnah purusottamasy'a mahato nardyanasya prabhor 
nnabhipamkaruhad babhii (va jagata)s srasta (svayam)/ bhiis tatah] 


60 Edited by Kielhorn in EI, vol, 2, p. 180sq. Vers 44 reads (the original has generalily 
va for ba): 


devasau purusottamali sa bhagavan asisriye yah ¢riya 
yenedam balivairibandhavidhina yisvam suméa$vasitam| 
yendadhari vasundhareti dadhatah sanandumandéaksatam 
yasya pricyapayonidhau budhajanair vvyajastutih prastuta/} 


61 MahakoSsala Historical Society’s Papers, vol. 2, p. 68, cited by KN. Mahapatra, 1954, 
p. 15. 


6= EI, 35, p. 171sq. 

Verse 35: samudramajjanan niinam odresu puarnsottamam| 
drsfva tavamtike bhiiyah puragacchaty as‘am Sisuh/] 

Verse 39: tata$s ca ganitair eva divasair devadurlabhah / 
prdptavdn jaladhes tiram crsta$ ca purusottamah]/| 
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cpigrapa has been tentatively assigned by its editor to the “middle of the 10th 


century on paleographical grounds, but this method of dating hus often proved 
to be unreliable. 


None of these inscriptions® can refer to the present Jagannitha temple, ths 
construction of which probcbly started after 1135 A.D.“ Therefore the Madalé 
PAnjDs tradition that an older dilapidated temple was pulled down in order to bnild 
the present one® rests on solid ground: there existed a famous Purusgottama temple 
in Puri during the Somavam$s1 rule. It was widely known since the middle of the 1*th 
century. 

In view of the dates of the above-mentioned inscriptions—the slightly doubt- 
fully datec Maihar inscription excluded—the traditional attribution of- the Curusot- 
tama temple to Yayati Kesari could. apply to Yayati If. But the following reasons 
suggest that this temple was a century older and is. more correctly attributed ‘to 
Yayati I, if at all.the connection with Yayati is to be believed: 


— The Maihar inscription, though uncertain in its date, need not be disrogarded; 

— Sufficient time is allowed for the temple to gain great fame; 

— Remnants of a temple of early Somavamé$i style exist in Puri (see below page 31f). 

— The temple, if built by Yayzti I, would be old enough to have been in a state of 
decay by the beginning of the 12th century. 


Unvrortunately none of the unequivocal references to Purusottama of Puri in 
other literary sources is old enough to help in this matter. Except for the Anarghartiig- 
lava, the date of which is to be reconsidered as stated above, none of the literary 
sources quoted by K.N. Manapatra and K.C. Misra®®. js earlier than Yayati il. I 


— The Prabodhacandrodaya which refers to the temple of Purusottama on the sea 
shore in Utxala®’ was written between 1073 and 1076, more than 30 years after 
Yayati Il. 


63 The Kailan copper plate of Sridnarana Rita, dated by D.C. Sircar to the second half of 
the 7th century A.D. (IHQ, vol. 23, pp. 221-241) has’ been wrongly cited by K.C. Mishra, 1971, 
p. 35sq and K.N. Mauapatra, 1972, p. 8 to prove that Purusottama Jagannatha of Puri was already 
fameus in the 7th century. The inscription does not refer to Purugottama kgetra on the sea shore 
but simply praises Purugottama. This was a common name of Visnu used throughout India. 
this period as can be shown from numerous inscriptions and literary works. They do not prove 
the existence of a Purugottama temple in Puri. The same applies for all arguments advenced 
by both scholars to prove tha. Purugottama was worshipped in Puri prior. to the 8th century 
(K.C. Mishra, 1971, pp. 35-36; K.N. Mahapatra, 1972, p. 10-13) and even becume the presiding 
deity of the Kingdom rastra-.Jevatd) during the Bhauma rule (K.C. Mishra, 1971 p. 38-30), 

61 On the date sce H.v. Stietencron, 1978. 

G65 Maddala Paiiji, Prichi edition, p. 30. 

63 K,N. Mahapatra, 1954, p..92ff and K.C. Mishre, 1971, p. 35ff. 

6? Prabodhacandrodaya of Krsna Misra, Act Il. 
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— The Rudraydmala tantra®® is not a work of a single period. It is ‘ull of later 
additions. Therefore the mention of its name in a manuscript of the -Brahmayd- 
mala tantra uated 1052 A.D. has no value whatever fo- dating its passages 
about Jagannatha. Such passages may belong to any time between the 11th and 
15th century, as they refer to the image of Jagannatha with Kamala on his lap. 


—- The same applies to the Tantrayamala end- Kalikt Purdna’® passages. 

— The Bdarhaspatyasiitra’® belongs to the 12th century. 

— "Satananda’s Bhéasvat? which was completed in 1100 A.D. at Puri and the Krtya 
Kalpataru of 1110 A.D. also do not help.”* 


We therefore have no reliable non-epigraphic literary source prior to the 
middle of the lith century, as long as Murari’s datc is not satisfactorily proved to 
be earlier. Our only basis for attributing the Purusottama temple to Yayati I are 
the few considerations mentioned above, of which the decay of the temple in 
the beginning of the 12th century is the strongest argument. 

Thz2 information that the temple was dilapidated An the time cf Anantavarman 
Codagangadeva’® is indirectly confirmed by the two earliest Ganga inscriptions in 
Puri. Auhuugh they mention Purusottama, they were not attached to his temple but 
to the temples of MarkandeSsvura and Nrsimha.” 

If we combine the evidence regarding the decay of the temple with the com- 
plete silence of the Somavamé$i inscriptions regarding the god Purusoitama, it appears 
that the rulers of this dynasty neglected the temple. If Yayati I was the builder, 
could it be that his successors did nc‘ consider the temple to be important? Or was it 
not at all connected with this dynasty? 

Yaydti I, like his predecessor and his successors. was a devotee Of Siva. 
Therefore the ancient Saiva Asetra of Bhubaneswar benefited most by J4is accession 
to power in coastal Orissa. It became the religious centre of an increasingly prospe- 
rous kingdom and during the next 160 years or so of Somavamsi rule it was 
embellished with temples unequalled in the wnole of Eastern India. 

Not a single temple of Visnu was erected at Bhubaneswar during this loug 
period. But Visnuism gained ground in other par:s-of coastal Orissa during the Soma- 
vamS$si rule. The most important area of Va:‘snava settlements was in the Pract! valley 
near the border of the present Cuttack and Puri Districts in tne Mahanadi delta. 

I have referred above to this Vaispava community in connection witk the encient 


68 Cited by K.N. Mahapatra, 1954, p. 11 | 

69 H.P. Sastri, Report on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts 1906-19:1, p.3. Even thic date 
would Lv later ‘aan Yayati II. 

79 Quoted by K.N. Mahapatra, 1954, p. 12 and K.C. Mishra, 1971, pp- 37-38. 

74 K.C. Mishra, 1971, p. 36. 

72 Both wo-ks referred to by K.C. Mishra 1971, p. 36. 

“3 The Médaléa Pdafiji confounds hin with Anangabhima. 

?4 10, vol. 3/1, No. 120 and A. Joshi, 1961. 
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image of Mudgala-Madhava. One further image, possibly belonging to the Bhaume 
period, is £¢t present inserted in a new temple at Nitharana village on the border of 
‘the Cuttack and Puri districts. But the main growth of this community occurred in 
the Somavami$si and Gar ga periods. A considerable number of -~wel. executed Yisnu 
images of the 11th t)> 14th century have been recovered from this area. The earlicr 
ones are images of the standing four-armed god who shows varadamudra and 
a sign of padma with his lower right nand. whereas the other hands hold his attributes 
cakra (upper right), Sarikha (upper left) and gada (lower left). These images, represant- 
ing Vasudeva according to iconographicat texts,” are locally known as Madhava. 
Some images of this type, executed in bluish-black chlorite stone, became famous 
as Nilamadhava (fig. 50). Later, the image of the seated Laksmi-Narayana or 
Kamalapati came into vogue of which a beautiful example can be seen near the village 
Chaurasi in the same region (fig. 51). 

In this connection it may be noted that according to tradition the original 
image of the Jagannitha temple in Puri was a stone statue?® of Nilamadhava. It 
disappeared and was later substituted by wooden images; This tradition derives from 
the fact that Nilamadhava images ccrtainly were for a long time the most 
important Vaisnava cult objects of the area. And it was precisely because of the 
legendary association with Jagannatha that Madhava remained extremely popular in 
Orissa up to the 16th century. 

That the Somavamé$i rulers themselves were not altogether unaffected by the 
expansion of Visnu worship in Central Orissa is shown by an inscription of Mahabha- 
vagupta Uddyctakefsari, dated in his 4th regnal year (ca. 1043 A.D.). The king, 
praising his father Yayati 1I, refers to him as pratinidhir madhusiidanasya, “‘the 
representative (or likeness) of Madhusidana’”.” This comparison with Vignu does 
not yet imply that the king was considered as a representative of the god in a 
hierarchic sense—such becaine ths case only from the beginning of the 13th century ~ 
onwards when the Ganga and Siryavamé$i kings ruled literally as ‘‘representatives”’ 
of Lord Jagunnitha on earth.” In the first half of the 12th century it was just a 
simple comparison, implying that boti the enemy destroying power of Visnu and 
his beauty were presen: in Yayati I7. The fact that UddyotakeSsari uses the allusion 
testifies to the religious broad- mindedness of this king who not only completed 
the great Lingaraja temple in Bhubaneswar but also supported the Jainas a* 
Khandagiri/ Udayagizi.*® 


t 


75 Agni Purana 44, 47: 
dak;ine tu kare cakram adhast¢tr padmam eva ca| 
véime Sankham gadéadhastad vasudevasya laksandt// (Sic!) 

16 Purusotramaksetrasya visnor nilasmavarsmanal, Utkalakhanda of Skanda Purana, 9,55; 
nilendramanipasanamayt miirtih puratant, loc. cit. 9,63. For the theological implications of this 
legend see below, chapter 2 Ly G.C. Tripathi. ‘ 

77 Narasimhapur plates of Mahabhavagupta Udyotakesari, 10, vol. 4, Nc 35, ines 22-23. 

78 H. Kulke 1975, chapter II, 2, and betow, chapter 8. 

. 79 Uddyotakesari repaired an old well and set up images of the 24 Tirthankaras: Lalétcndu 
cave inscription, EI, vol. 13, p. 165sq; 10, vol. 4, No, 36. | 
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କକ Jn the last third of the Lith century the Somavams$i kingdom began to decline. 
Daksina Kosala was lost to the Telugu Colas in ca. 1070 A.D. and ths kingdom 
finally rcollapsed i in 1112 A.D., when the southern neighbour Anantavarma:u Codaga- 
ngadeva of Kalinga conquered Orissa. He was the medium by v:hich the next strong 
-ifmpulse of /isnuism was introduced in Orissa. It came again fro11 the south. 


r 


‘ANANTAVARMAN CODAGANGADEVA 


Anantavarman Codagangadeva was, like all his predecessors, a devotee 
of Siva Gokarnesvara. During the first 31 years of his reign he referred to himself as 
parama-méheSvara. But in the Korni plates dated Saka .1034=1112 A.D. he changes 
his attitude and appears to demonstrate religious universality by applying to himself 
the three juxtaposed titles parama médheSvara, parama vaisnava, parama trahmanya. 
Already his next mjor charter, the Vishakhapatnam plates dated in Saka 1040=1118 
A.D. retains only the last two of these titles: it ‘omits _parama médhesyvara. What led 
to this change? 

Many scholars have spoken of a ‘‘coriversion’’ of Anantavarman Codaganga- 
deva from Saivism to Visnuism and claimed that it was ~under the dmpact of the 
preaching of Raminuja (1056-1137) that this conversion took place. In fact, 
Raminuja Fad a tremendous influence, and during his time the Sri Vaisnava 
movement spread rapidly into Kalinga and into Orissa. One of the contemporaries of 
Anantavarman Codagangadeva, the Raja Jaya Bhatfijadeva, is also known from his 
inscriptions to have joined the Vaisnava religion although he had been a devotee of 
Siva before.’ 

A perusal of the inscriptions of the time of Anantavarman Codagangadeva 
has shown that in his case such a conversion did not take place.’ Privately, the 
king’s devotion to Siva was not affected. A large number of “unofficial” inscrip*ions, 
especially inscriptions referring to grants made by his brother or by hit numerous 
queens, © continue to call him a devotee of Siva (parama méaheSsvara).3? 

On the other hand, the king seems to have been keenly aware cf the spiritual 
trends of his time. He was ready to adjust himself to them and to use them for his 
own political purposes. As:‘expressed in his abovementioned Korni plates, he was 
willing to support all who supported him in turn, whether they be Saiva or Vaig$nava ; 
or others.’! He later built the huge temple at Puri for the god Visnu, very likely 
in order to base his power on a rising movement. In his Vishanhapatnam plates 
which were taken as a procf of his conversion, he suppressed the reference to his 


8%: See e.g. IO, vol. 3/2, p. LIL. 

‘81 Anigram plates of Jaya Bhanja deva, EL, ‘ol. 19, p. 43sq. 

82 HB, Kuike, 1975, chapter HH, 2, and below, chapter 8. 

83 [O, vol. 3/1, “Nos. 78, 98-165, 111, 124, 34, 137. Their dates range from HH 21-1132 A.D 

81 One of his vassals, the disampati. ‘Kamandi, imitated his overlord by also declaring 
himse’f to be ‘both. parama-rhéhesvara ‘and Parama-vaisrava: Alagum inscription of 1136 A.D., 10, 
vol.3/1, No. 165. 
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devotion to Siva because the donation was made to a devotee of Visru, a certain 
Madhava who belonged to a Vaignava family. In-donations to Siva temples such as 
the Bbim-ssvara temple at Draksarama or the Nilakanthesvara temple at Bobbili a 
similar policy was. followed, i.e. the king was only represen ed as devotee of 
Sive. Therefore, instead of proving a conversion, the inscriptions unly stow that cn 
the occasion of gifts to temples or private persons the king refrained from 
hurting the feelings of his subjects. 

Some other important facts emerge from the inscriptions. The first refers 
to the Madhukesvara temple at Muklhalingam which was the main temple in the 
capital of the Eastern Ganga kings up to 1135 A.D. MadhukeSsvara was the actual 
state deity of the Gangas, replacing the family god Gokarne$svara on the Mahendra 
Mountain for practical purposes, because the latter was too difficult of access.5? 
That the temple served as a kind of legal archive of the statc is evident: even inscrip- 
tions recording gifts to other temples or to private persons were inserted into the 
walls or incised on the pillars of this temple for easy reference. 

With this “official status” of the MadhukeSvara temple in mind one should 
consider the following facts. 

An important and auspicious event in the religious calendar of the Vaisnavas, 
the so-called mahdadvéadasi—also known as devotsava-dvédast or utthédna-dvudasi— 
which is celebrated on the 12th rithi®® of the bright fortnight in the month Karttka 
when Visnu is supposed to rise from his sleep, was observed in the temple of 
Madhukesvara. Donations, mainly of a perpetual lamp, were made to the god on 
this occasion. The inscriptions recording such gifts on mahddvdadas? occur from Saka 
‘1030= 1108 A.D. onwards.’ From the same year ' onwards the name of one 
Prolacari (Proldc¢rya) who seems to have been a Vaisnava priest appears in the 
inscriptions of the temple. He was appointed in the MadhukeSvara temple for several 
years. Later he was transferred “to the Nilisvara (NilakantheSsvara) temple ‘at 
Bobb:'i whese his name occurs for elevén’ more years from Saka 10414 to Saka 
1055= 1122-1133 A.D. 

An earlier inscription of ‘Saka 1005=1083 A.D. mentions already a piijdrt 
of MadhukeSsvara with the name Narayanabhatta.?® ‘His connection with Visnuism is 
likely but less certain. 

A Visnu image was installed (in a separate shrine?) in the MachukeSsvare 
temple and dancing girls were appyinted for it.5’ | 

These details show that at least as early as 1108 .A.D., ‘i.e. four years 


85 Maahukesvara is even identified with ‘Gokarnesvara under the designation Gokarna- 


Madhukesvara in one inscription at Mukhalin,am. IO, vol. 3/1, No. 32. 
86 Sometimes called utthdnaikéadasi, because the awakening takes place at the end of the 11th 


tithi. I 
87 An earlier occurrence of Saka 1015=1093 A.D. is uncertain, as the inscription mentions 


om y-dvada‘r without further specification. IQ ‘vol. 3/1, No. 37. 
88 IO, vol. 3/}, No. 27. , 
8&9 IO, vol.3/1, No, 193 and 220, 
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eariier than the first mention of his Vaisnava Icanings in thc Korni plates, 
Anantavarman Codagangadeva cid already exhibit a policy of religious iaclusivensss 
in the sense of a coexistence and combination of Siva-and Visnu worship in his main 
temple. Moreove-s, the god MadhukesSvara is twice invoked as Jagato-ndatha, a namc 
which comvs very close to the later title Jagannitha. Both times: the. name occurs 
incu Vaisnava setting: In Saka 1030=1108 A.D., queen Somala-mahadevi, one 
of the wives of Anantavarman Codagangadeva, offers -a lamp on the occasion of 
mandadvada$si to MadhukesSvara Jagato-natha: préaddd akhandam mahdadvéadaSsyam 
madhukeSvardaya jagato nathaya dipam.”® Already 28 years earlier, in Saka 1002=1080 
A.D., i.e. less than 2 1/2 years after Anantavarman Codaganga’s accession to the 
throne, a man with the Vaisnava name Janarddana gave a lamp in memory of his 
father to.-Madhukesvara Jagatam-natha: pradad dipam akhandam-iddhayoSsasoh pitror 
atisreyase bhaktya $rimadhukeSsvardya jagatdnnéthéaya. . 2! - ” 

Thus it appears that the religious policy of ‘the king which he consciously 
applied by the choice of his priests at least from 1108 and made generally known 
in 1112, was in accordance with the actual trend of religion as practised in the 
main temple of his own capital from the very beginding of his reign. 

The-temple of Madhukesvara remained important under Codagangadeva’s 
eldest son Kamarnavadeva. But being cut-off from the centre of administration 
which ha: buen moved to the north, it gradually deelined in the time of the later 
rulers. It is possible that the title Jagato-ndtha (—-Jagannitha) for the main god of the 
imperial Gangas, although introduced in Puri at a later period, had a firm root 
in the family tradition and was transferred to Puri from Mukhalingam when the 
latter had completely lost its significance for the religion of the state.?? 

Finally, the influence of his queens on Anantavarman Codagangadeva should 
not be neglected. His chief queen was Jayamgonda Codadevi, the duughter of 
Viracoda who was the 3rd son of the great king Kulottunga C6la. Viracoda erected a 
temple for Visnu-Purugottama at Sarpavaram’? while he was viceroy in Vengi 

(1078-1084 and 1088-1092 A.D.). Nine inscripiions in this temple, recording 
mainly grants by Anantavarman Codagangadeva’s youger brother Per.nadideva 


20 IC, vol. 3/1, No. 47. 

91 This is the reading given in the printed text, 10, 37 L, No. 19. I had no occasion to check 
the original. Read: Jagardmnéithiya. 

On the title Jagannatha see below chapter 3. It was applied to Vignu, Siva and Buddha. 
In the Gaya Inscription of Narayana Pala (ca. 2nd half of 9th century?) Nrsimha is invoked as 
“r ord in the World” (jagati-ndtha). 

92 K.C. Mishra, 1971, p. 18, refers to ‘‘Jaganaelo” as the ancient name of Jagannatha 
among the Sabaras. As wc have no early sources cunfirming this, the names might as well be an 
adc ptation from the Sanskiit. 

93 1: the Kikanada Taluk of the East God3vari district. The old name of the village is 


Sripurugotiama-Viracadovinnaghara. The Temple is now known a5 -Bhavanarayana or Viracoda- 
vinnanar, 
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and his wives, refer to the god as Purugottan.a.’* Therefore a temple of Purugottama 
built by Zsnantavarman Codagangadeva’s father-in-law, existed in the East Godavari 
District since the last quarter of the 11th century, about fifty years prior to the 
carliest date for the completiou®® of the Purusottama temple in Puri. The preconceiv- 
ed “notion that the only temple of Purusottama in the coastal arca of Eastern 
India was at Puri, which has biased all modern works on the history of Jagannatha 
is wrong. | 
All this goes to show that Codaganga’s religious policy was not the outcome 
of an isolated decision. He was pushed on by a general trend which had beer sot 
in motion by the Srivaisnava movement. He promoted this movement at Srikirmam 
from 1113 A.D. onwards.’° Later, when he built his own Purusottama temple at 
Puri, this temple had to reflect the greatness of his power and prestige, since his 
kingdom now cxtended from the Godavari in the south-west to the mouta of the 
Ganges in the north-east. The main tower was probably not yet completed before he 
died in 1147.°” The other parts of the temple were gradually added by his successors. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE IN PURI 


Nothing definite can be said about the early history of Puri until proper 
excavations in various parts of the city, including careful excavations under the 
main temple, reveal the hidden past of this place. Until then, our efforts will remain 
to a large extent in the realm of speculation. Fortunately, some clues for such specula- 
tions are offered by the most important temples of Puri in their present state. 

The main deity of Puri is often referred to as “Lord of the Blue Mountain” 
(nilddrinatha, etc.). No real mountain exists in the Puri town. Yet it is true that the 
Jagannatlia temple was actually built on a hill which receded sharply on its western 
side. Driftirg sands and the sediments of continuous settlement have combined to 
raise ‘he ground at the foot of the hill considerably so that the difference in level to 
the temple is no longer striking. It can be noticed, however, when approaching the 
ancient Siva temples which were situated to the west and to the north of the hill. 
These temples were built on so much lower ground that only the top of their towers 
reach slightly above the present level of the town. High walls protect ‘the sacred 
precincts of the temples against their ever rising surroundings. 

In the YameSvara temple, for example, one has to descend many steps to 
reach the courtyard of the temple and to enter the dance-hall (natamandapa) 
and the dining-hall (bhogamandapa) which are on the same level. Two steps lower, 
about two fect below the present courtyard level, is the vestibule. The vestibule 


91 The inscriptions are dated in $rahi years of Vignuvardhana hetween ca. 1090-1102 A.D. 
whose rule in the East Godavari district is referred *o in the inscriptions IO, 3/1, Nos. 18. 42, 99-103, 
105, 125-133. | 

895 For the proposal of a later date see H.v. Stietencron, op. cit., (note 64). 

96 IO, vol. 3/1, No. 59. Srikirmem becaine the seat of the rajaguru of the Go~nga king. 

37 See note 61. 
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was a relatively late addition as also iin the Jagannatha temple and several other 
{emples of ‘Orissa. Bhogamandapa and Néfamandapa were completed even later. 
«To «step ‘into thza_Jagamohana from the vestibule one once again has to descend 
seyeral steps. The level now reached is considerably lower than thu temple ‘courtyard 
but it is still snot the level of the original temple: yet again very steep steps lead 
‘down from the Jagamohana to the Garbhagrha. The difference in height to the present 
level of the surrounding town may well amount to 15 metres. The different stages 
in this structural development of the temple as well as the antiquity of its oldest 
portions are clearly reflected in these various levels. The ~case is similar with the 
-Kapalamocana, (fig. 47) Lokanatha and, slightly less obviously, with the Markandes- 
vara temples. The fifth of the more important Siva temples, the temple of Nilakantha, 
is ‘situated further to the north-east on the Indradyumna tank ard does not exhibit 
these featnres. 


Two conclusions can be derived from the above observation. 


(1) The basic layout of the sacred city consists of one temple on a hill 
near the sea shore, with Siva temples built on the foot of the hill in 
western and northern direction. 

(2) These Siva temples are of considerable antiquity. Parts of them represent 
the oldest existing buildings in Puri. 


The basic layout just described, with Siva temples clustering round a hill 
which is crowned by a Visnu temple is highly unusual. This strange formation would 
however appear natural and would perfectly conform to a pattern which can be 
observed ir. many places in Orissa, if changed in one decisive point: the top of the hill 
should be occupied by a temple dedicated to Sakti or Devi. Indeed, the conclusion 
that the hill was sacred to the Devi before Purusottama’s temple was raised there, is 
absolutely inevitable. It is confirmed by the actual situation in the Jagannatha temple 
itself. The following points should be noticed: 


(1) A temple of the goddess Vimala exists within the precincts of the 
Jagannatha temple. This goddess is considered even today as the patro- 
ness of the whole sacred area. She is called Pithesvari and Sriksetra- 
adhiSavrt. 

.(2) Vimala isthe first to be offerew the prasdda or food consecrated by 
Jaganritha. Only after she has received it, this food is known as 
‘mahdprasddc and distributed to the devotees. 

(3, A female deity, Subhadra, holds the central position in the Jagannatha 

“ triad and consequently the central position in the canctum of the 
Jagannatha temple itself. - Subhadra, like Vimala, is a form of Katyayani- 
Durga and she is worshipped with the Bhuvcnesvari-man.ra. 
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(4) In Tantric literature, Vimala is considered to be the Sakti of Puri and 
Jagannatha is the corresponding Bhairava. 


More points ‘ndicating the importance of Vimala-couid be adduced, but 
these are enough to suggest that Vimala was the presiding dcity of the place Wher 
the Jagannitha temple now stands. Adapting herself to the changing conditions th 
female deity, she reteinzad the central position in the temple as well as the role of 
supreme ruler of the whole sacred arec. Her original partner was Siva (Bhairava). In 
order to adjust to the intruding god Visnu she later had to assume anothzr HBS 
Subhadra, which was not yet subject to prescribed Sikta sacrifices. As Subhadra she 
became the sister of Yasudeva-Krsna.’° But a separate shrine for her original aspzct 
as Vimala was raised within the temple precincts, where Sakta sacrifices inc 4 
fish arc o.fered to her down to the present day. 

If this deduction is correct, Puri was a Saiva/Sakta pitha before it was 
appropriated by Visnuism. When did this happen and when was the Saiva pitha 
established? | 

Without excavations we have no means to say with certainty whether a Visnu 
temple was placed near the Vimala temple in the SomavamSsi period. -It is neither 
impossible nor certain. The Madala Paniji’s assertion that Yayati not only built the 
temple of the Great Lord (Jasannatha) but erected simultaneously two wmples for 
Vimala and Mahalaksmi®® is no sufficient proof, since nothing is said about the loca- 
tion of these temples. According to the Utkalakhanda of the Skanda Purina which is 
an early 14th century text (ca. 1300 A.D.), there existed a stone (or sapphire) image 
of Visnu embracing Laksmi which was worshipped on a platform (vedikd&) under the 
great banyan tree,!®° apparently without a t:mple. But this text, too, is no reliable 
source. 


luding 


There is an inscription belonging to the time of Apnantavarman Codaganga- 
deva nd referring to the god Purusottama at the entrance of the Nrsimba temple 
which stands to the south of the main temple in the Jagannatha compound.!3*! If we 
relied orn the presence of this inscription for dating the Nrsimha temple, we might 
conclude that the king erected this temple first, and that Nrsimha had to guard the 
place and represent the deity Purugottama while the latter was absent, waiting for his 
ncw abode to be built. But, unfortunately, a thorough archaeological investigation uf 


28 For the waole argument sce H. von Stietencron, 1972, pp. 33ff and 41ff. 
99 Madala Panji, Praci Ed., p. 6. 
100 Utkalakhanda 10, 17 cd-18ab: tatpiirvavedikamadhye nyagrodhacchéyasitale 
indranilamavo deva aste cakragadadharahl 
10, 33 c1-34ab: vamapdarSsvagata laksmir aSlista pacnapanind 
vallakivadan ar ard bhagavanmukhalocanal] | 
101 Edited by A. Joshi in OHRJ; vor 9/3, 1961, p. 47-50. Joshi thinks tnat this may have 
been the original Jagannatha temple from where the images were transferred to the-new t23mple 
icter on (p. 49, note 2). This is unlikely, because Codagangadeva’s earlier inscription which also 
refers ic Purugoitania is not in this temple but in tue Markandesvara temple, 
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the Nrsimha {emple i is as yet missing. TLerefore the alternative possibility cannot be 
‘excluded- that the Nrsimha tempie is a later construction in which the door jamb of 
some earlier building—together with its inscription—was re-used. The inscription is 
dated in the 5$%th (Srihi) year of Codaganga=1132/53 A.D., i.v. one year later than 
the inscription in the Markandesvara temple which mentions the same. god. In both 
“cases an inscription referring to gifts to Purugsottama is placed on a temple which is 
not his own. This fact gives us a reliable indication that thencw Purugottama temple 
was. not erected before 1132/33. There is only _avague possibility that preparations for 
buitding- the future temple could have started after the king's first visit to Puri in 
_ 1131/32. 

s These preparations may have invelved the demolition of the temple of 
Vimala which was reconstructed by the side of the Nrsimha temple (and maybe also 
the removal of the ruined earlier Purusottama temple). But the-serious political 
trouble in the northern and western portions of his kingdom, caused by an 
invasion of the forces of the Kalacuri king Ratnadeva II of Tummana®™® probably 
prevented Anantavarman Codagangadeva from beginning with the building of the 
main temple before 1135 A.D. An inscription dated in this year (Saka 1057=1135 
A.D.)!%® refers to his successful mastering of this dangerous situation and to the 
charities which he offered on this occasion. The transfer of his capital from Kalingan- 
agara to the Cuttack area (either Sarangagada or-Chaudwar) after this war may 
have been caused partly by the need for more direct control of the northern parts of 
his kingdom, but partly also by the king’s wish to supervise the building of the 
temple in Puri. It probably started in, or shortly after, 1135 A.D. Prior to this time 
Puri was a flourishing Saiva ksetra. 

To determine the age of the Siva temples in Puri is difficult because they are 
thickly covered with plaster. Yet the approximate period can be established. The 
older parts of the Kapalamocana and YamesSvara belong to the Somavamst period. 
The MarkandeSvara also belongs to the SomavamsI pericd but was partly reconstruct- 
ed at a later date. This was the most important temple in Puri when the Somavamé$is 
were overthrown and the Ganga dynasty came to power in Orissa. it cortains an 
inscription of Anantavarman Codagangadeva dated in his 57th (Srahi) year=1 131/32 
A.D. which proves both its existence and importance at that time. It may be added 
tat local tradition in Puri retains the memory of a certain Somesvara, the chief 
priest of the last SomavamS$i ruler in Puri who was connected with this temple and 
worshipped Aghora Siva Markandeyesvara. On the bank of the Markandesvara tank 
infront of the temple is a shed with beautiful images of the seven mother-goddesses. 
On. the basis of their style, these images can be assigned to the early Somavamé$i 


192 Ratanpur inscription of Prthivideva HI, (EI, vol. 1, p. 47); ‘dalhar inscription of Jajalla 
I! (ET, vol. 1, p. 4)); Kharod inscription of Ratandeva IIf (ET, vol. 21, p. 161); Pendrabhandha 
copperplate inscription of Pratapamalla (EI, vol. p. 23, 4; Telugu ins-ription of Codaganga dated 
Saka 1057-1135 A.D., SII, vol. 5, No. 1335. 
The relevant passages are quoted by S.N. Rajaguru in IO, 3/2, p. 395-6. 
103 SII, vol. 5, No. 1335. 
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period. This tallies with the account of the Maéadala Paiiji which records that th 
were installed by BhimakeSsari (3rd quarter of the 10th century), ° Fj they 
remains of a beautifal temple of the early Somavams$i period ure built © ର 
compound wall of the Markandesvara temple. Whether they formed part cf 
prior to its repair, or belonged to another temple, cannot be determined he 
removing the plaster from the Markandesvara. According to the style of scul i 
the temple to which these fragments ‘belonged was ap proximately 4 
the MukteSvara temple of Bhubaneswar and may have been erected by Yayati I y to 

of tne two remaining major temples of Siva, the Nilakantha temple is A later 
structure without any signs of great antiquity.’ The Lokanatha temple also DAs 
superstructure of later date but may be an old sanctuary because of the low level or 
which it vtands. For a greater antiquity of the original Lokanatha temple tts follow- 
ing arguments could be adduced: 


(1) Lokandtha is the “‘chief minister’ of Jagannatha, i.e. next to Jagannatha 
he represents the most important deity of Puri according to popular 
tradition. 

(2) The Lokanéatha is the only one of the five major Siva temples in Puri 
which is oriented towards the west. Such orientation was “ynical for the 
Pasupata temples of Orissa erected mainly in the Sailodbhava period. 
It was far less common under the Bhauma-karas, SomavamsSis and 
Gangas. 

(3) It has been suggested that this god was already known in the time of 
the Mahabharata which mentions Svayambhi Lokesvara (not Lokanatha!) 
in connection with the origin of the ved? in Puri.!°° 


None of tuese arguments is absolutely conclusive but they are sufficient to suggest 
that archaeological excavations on the site of Lokanatha might be worth undertaking. 

From these arguments we may draw the following conclusions: In the time 
of the Mahabharata, Puri was known mainly for its vedi but there was possibly 
a sanctuary of Svayambhi Lokesvara nearby. In the 10th century, during Somavamési 
rule, the place became a flourishing Saiva and Sakta pitha with several Siva temples, 
with a female deity on the hill and with the mother goddesses installed near the 
Markandesvara temple. A temple of Purugottama (or Nilamadhava) the location 
of which is not certain, was probakly built in the initial period of the SomavamSs$i 
rule. It was reglected, fell into disrepair and probably collapsed at least pa-tly 


1901 Madalé Paiiji, Praci Ed. p. 19; M.P. Dash, 1962 b, p. 120. 

10s In its vicinity is A mound which ,:2bably covers the ruins of an & tablishment of the 
Natha-sampradava and of an ancient temp:e. It invites excavation, which in view of #3 proximity 
to both the Indradyumna tank anc the Guadica temple might yield further evidence on the early 
phase of the Jagannatha cult. 

106 R. Geib, 1975, p. 25 referring to Mahabharata, III, 114, 17-22. 
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cowards the end ‘of their rule. It may have been fully pulled down by Anantavarman 
Codagargadeva who started the construction of the present Jagannitha temple. If, 
before doing so he erected the Nrsimha temple nearby which bears one of his 
inscriptions On tbe door jamb, it is very likely that Nrsimha was the representative of 
.Purvsottama while the main temple was built. 
4 The following points may be stated as summarising the position of Visnuism 
outside Puri on the eve of the construction of the pres2nt Jagannitha temple: 
.~ {Prior to the 10th century some Vaignava immigrants had penetrated into 
Central Orissa from the north, but archaeological remains of the “/aignavas are 
“restricted to the valley of the Prac! river. By the time under discussion (ca. 1130 A.D.) 
Visnuism had reached Central Orissa from the north, from the south and from the 
west. The western Vaisnava movement had penetrated into the area more ‘than 150 
years eailier than the southern movement. It had developed a local tradition 
and its influence was therefore more firmly rooted. Although it probably possessed 
a small Purugottama/Nilamadhava temple in Puri, its centre was further to the east in 
the Prac! valley. 

The worship of Nrsimha played a prominent part in Visnuism since the 
post-Gupta period. The special feature of the Nrsimha worship as introduced from 
the west, was that it could be absorbed by, ur combined with, tribal religion in 
Western Orissa and thus was partly instrumental in the Hinduization of one of the 
tribal gods. 

Experiments to combine Visnuism and Sivaism had been mad:z both in the 
west and in the south, again with a considerable difference in terms of time, as in 
this development the south was lagging behind by almost two centuries. The types 
of combination evolved were also different: the southern type united important rituals 
of both cults in the same temple, while the western type united both gods on the 
same platform. 

It was the combination of these two Vaisnava traditions, ii. addition to 
a deliberate effort on the part of the Ganga kings of the 13th and 14th century 
to unite the major conflicting religious forces within theii kingdom into one great 
synthesis, which finally led to the emergence of the Jagannatha cult. 


197 The impact of the Narasimha cult in trioal areas was ot course not restricted to Western 
Orissa. But its first advance into Orissa seems to have been from that side. 
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CHAPTER II 


ON THE CONCEPT OF ‘PURUSOTTAMA’ IN THE AGAMAS. 


G. C. Tripathi 


ETYMOLOGY OF THE WORD PURUSA 


It is a well-known fact of ‘the linguistic studies that the most commonly. used words 
are often also the most difficult ones to be explained etymologically.. The same seems 
to be the case with purusa—a man—which has till now defied all the’ efforts of the 
scholars towards an acceptable etymological explanation. Yiska suggests three expla- 
nations for this word: 1. pur (puri=in fortress)4+sad (=to sit/be present), 2. pur 
(=puri)+sa (from Si=to lie), both of which may be taken to mean something like 
a Biirger (‘=citizen) of German which also .originally means ‘one who lives in a 
fortress’ (Burg) and finally, 3. a derivative from the root pr: piir: pitrayazi (=fills up), 
i.e., that which fills up the innermos* of the body or the body itself, the soul; an 
explanation in which he has been mainly inspired by a verse in the SyetaSvatara-Up. 
{i.e., III. 9... tena idam piirnam purusena sarvam).™ 

While the last explanatiun suggested by Yaska has been accepted as the 
most plausible one by Grassmann? who, incidentally, does injustice ‘to Yaska by 
not referring to him, M. Meyerhofer? considers the word as ‘“‘contested and un- 
explained” (uumkémpft und ungedeutet) and mentions the efforts of a large number 
of scholars who have offered explanations ranging from ‘an extension.of the word 
puru—piru (proposed to mean ‘a man’) un the line of manu—médnusa’ ‘to ‘a derivative 
of the root prs—to spray (viz., semen).’ 


1 purusah purisdidalt, purisayal, piirayater va piirayati “antah iti antahpurusam abnipretya 
“yasmat param néparam asti kijicit ...” ity api nigamo bhavati | Nirukta IL1.3. 

2H. Grassmann, Woérterbuch zum Rigveda, 4tn Ed., Wiesbaden 1964, column 833. 

3 M. Meyerhofer, Etymologisches Worterbuch des Sanskrit, Wiesbaden, Band, HIT, p. 312; 
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THE MEANING OF THE WORD IN THE OLDER VEDIC 
LITERATURE 


Since it is u5dlikely to receive any help from the etymological analysis of the word 
towards understanding the concept of Purusa and Purusottama, we should rather 
concentrate upon the actual usoge of the word puzrusa in the older literature. 

Investigating the Samhité—and the Brihmana—Literature we notice that tlie 
word is normally used in the sense of ‘a persen’, ‘a human being’ in general (i.e., 
denoting both man and woman)! whereas when expressively ‘a male human being’ 
meant, the term pums-pumams-pumdn is used.” The best example to this effect is 
perhaps the S.Gr. 1.19 in which the’ word purusa is qualified with the word pumas 
as an adjective: pumsi vai puruse retal; puman purusah=a male human being. 


PURUSA IN THE UPANISADS 


Coming to the age of the Upanisads which reflects an age of fervent philosophical 
speculations which is characterised by the efforts of the inquisitive individuals to find 
answers to many questions pertaining to the world, the cosmic principle governing 
it, about the individual souls, especially as regards the question of the origin of the 
Self, we notice that there arises a need for many new termini to express the various 
philosophical concepts which the philosophers have evoived in the course of their 
speculations. It is general belief that the most common pair of the wcrds expressing 
the individual and the cosmic soul in the Upanisads is Atman-Brahn:an. But an 
examination of the older Upanisad-literature shows that it is not so. Though Atman 
and Brahman are definitely the words which have later (e.g., in the Vedanta philoso- 
phy) come to be accepted as the most popular expressions for the individual and the 
cosmic consciousness, yet the—Upanisads know of still another expression to denote 
both of these concepts —which is statistically more often used. It is tle expression 
purusa which is used in almost all the older Upanisads, sometimes concurrently 
with Atman—however, in different text pieces—and somstimes even as the sole 
expression for the concept it stands for. And judging from the fact that the expression 
;urusa—a person (or man) is much less abstract than the expression Aman meanir.g 
‘self’, it is plausible to believe that the former is an older and the more archaic 
expression for this concept. 
The word purusa is used in the following four senses in the Upanisads: 


1. A human being 
2. The individual soul 


4 cf. RV 7.104,5, 19.97.4, 5, 8; 10.165.3; AV 8.2.25; 3.7.2; 12.4.25; 12.4.42; VS 2.33; 16.3; ABr 

2.3; 2.18, 4.22; 4.25; 5.14; TS 2.1.1.5; 2.2.2.3; 5.2.5.1; TBr 1.1.2.5; 1.2.6.4; 2.7.18.5; $Br 6.2.1.18; 

7.5.2Z.17 etc., Al references have been taken from thu Petersiurg Dictionary of Roth and Bohtlingk. 

5 RV 1.124.4; 1.162.22; 3.29.13; 4.3.10; 5:62.6, 8; 7.6.1; 9.9.7; AVY 3.6.1; 3.23.37 4.4.4; YS 8.5; 
ABr 1.1.2; SBr 1.1.1.2; 1.3.1.9; 3.3.4.7, etc. 
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3. The »residing Deity of some clement or the personal God 
4. The impersonal or the abstract cosmic soul (Brahman) 
| It may be observed here that within the Upanisad literature one could, to £ 

certain extent, trace the history of the evolution of the concept of the term Puiusa. 
The usc of the term purusa in the sense of ‘human being’ is found, for example, 
in Chéndogya—one of the olcest Upanisads (IL. L115; TL. 12.4; HI. 16.1; IV. 15,1: 
VI. 14.1; VI. 15.1), Taittiriya (II. 1; V. 5), Brhadéranyaka (I. 13.15; IV. 4.12), Poin 
(IV. 1) and Aundaka (1.1 .7). hi 

In the sense of jira or individual consciousness, it occurs in Brhadéaranyaka 
(IV. 3.8, 9, 18, 19; IV. 4.5), Chdandogya (LIL. 12.4; VY. 6.7), Katha (IL. 3. 17), Syetdsva- 
tara (IV. 7) and Prasna (VI. 5). The use cf this term for the individual soul vas con- 
siderably facilitated because of the notion prevalent not onl; in some circles in 
ancient India but also elsewhere in the world that the individual soul looks like 
the human body in miniature form (i.e. angustliamétram, cf. Taittiriya Up. IH. 2, 
Katha NH. 3.17, SvetdSsvatara III. 13; cf. also the description of the Jivatman in the 
story of Savitri and Satyavan in the Mahabharata, IIL. 281.16 angusthamdatram 
purusam niscakarsa yamo baldt). 

In some other passages of tiie Lpanisads, the term purusa has been used in 
the sense of ‘divya purusa’—a divine person or ‘puruso amdnavah’—a superhuman 
person (cf. Chéndogya IV. 15.5; V. 10.2; Brhaddraunyaka VI. 1.15) who is sometimes 
also conceived cs a deity presiding over and living in some element, e.g. “diditye 
purusah”, ““candre purusah” etc. (CThdandogya 11 1.1-13 and 111. 9.10-17; cf. also yo, 
sdvéditye purusah so’sdvaham] ISa UP. 17; cf. also Brhad, A. Up. VY. 14.1). Very often 
such divine Purusa has also been designated as ‘immortal (anmrta), or ‘imperishable’ 
(aryaydtmda) to which the people practising penance etc. in the forest reach through 
the dor (=entrance) of the sun (siirpadvérena te virojah prayanti yatramrtah sa 
puruso vyayéatiid, Mundaka 1. 2.11). Such divine immortal Purusa can oniy be 
understood as the highest personal God governing the Universe. 

Finally, in some uf the text pizces of the later Upanisads we find the term 
used almost exactly in the sense of Bra/iman. When we hear, for example, of a Purusa 
wlio is “beyond the unmanifested world and beyond whom nothing exists” (. . 
avyaktéat purusah paran/purusdn na param kiiicit sa kdastha sa pard gatih{] Katha IL. 3.11; 
I. 3.7-8), “one who is immortal and in whom all the worlds are established” (Katha 
IL. 2.8)”, “he is higher than the highest, the divine, in whom the person knowing 
(Him) merges losing his identity (ndmoriipa) as the rivers in the ocean” (Mundaka 
11. 2.8), “the impersonal Puruga who is within and without, the unborn, one who 
even stands beyond the highest imperislable element (aksardt paratah parak) and 
from whom everything emerges, the Prina. the Manas and the Indriyas (cf. Svetasva- 
tarw III. 8, 9, 12 and 19), it is obvious that nonce else but the Absolute could be 
meant by such statements, 

It is thus clear that already in the Upanisads purusa is a philosophical term 
Which can be use1—besides in the usual sensc of ‘man’ or ‘person’—in the sense of 
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‘individual sou”, ‘the highest nersonal God’ and ‘the impersonal Absolutc’. It 
is the Samkhya, Philosophy which limits the meaning of this term later in the sense 
of “individual soul’ characterised by its plurality.’ Vedanta (monistic) prefers the 
Asrms Atmen ang Brahman whereas some other philosophies (Nyiiya, Yoga etc.) the 
terms Jia and iSsvara. 


FROM PURUSA TO PURUSOTTAMA :-THE VISNUISM 


Vismuism, however, which shows clear traces of the influence of Simkhya Philosophy 
in its theory of creation, has a pre-dilection for the term purusa in its sense of ‘the 
highest divine principle’, both personal and impersonal’ for which it now rather 
uses the term purusottama because the term purusa has already been firmly established 
in the sense of irdividual soul by this time, especially in the Samkhya Philosophy. 
.Bhagavadgitd, e.g., says that there are two types of purusa: the perishable one (i.e. 
body) and the imperishable one (i.e. individual soul). Dut since Bhagavat, the Lord- 
is beyond both these categories of purusa, he-is known as Purusottama—the highest 
Purusa or paramdtman—the highest Atman: 


‘d~ay imau purusau loke ksaras caksara eva ca] 
ksarah sarvani bhiitani kiitastho’ksara ucyate]] 
uttamah purusah saksat paramdatmety udéhrtah] 
yo lokatrayam dvi$sya bibharty avyava isvrarali] 
yéasmat ksarad atito’ham aksarad api coitamah] 
ato’ smi loke vede ca prathitah purusotiamali]] 
Bhag. G. 15.16-18 


An absolute identity between the individual Purusa and the /ughest 2urusa 
(uttamah purusah or paramdtman) is advocated in the Bhag. G. 13.22. paraméitmeti 
cdpyukto dehe’smin purusah parah. 

Interesting is here the indication that rot only in the ‘worldly’ sphere (i.e. 
in the non-Vedic Sanskrit Literature) but also in the Vedas (rede ca) Visnu-Krsna 
01 Bhagavat is known as Purusottama. This certainly alludes to the Purusa-stkta of 
the Rgveda (X.90), included in later Vedic Sanihitas also. [he Purusasiukta also 


6 Cf. the Samkhyakdarika of .Tsvarakrsna : 
puruso’sti bhoktrbhdavat ... Verse 17 
purusabahutvam siddham . . . Verse 18 
« « . Siddham $Saksitvam asya purusasya { Verse 19 
also the Verse 21. 
7? Cf. c.g. Bhc savadgitda, the most authoritative scrin ure of the Vaignavas : 
(a) pirusah sa parah péartha bhaktya labhyas tv ananyaya | 8.22. 
(b) tvam adidevalt purusalt puranah . .. / 11.38 
(c) tam eva cddyam purusam prapadye 
yatah pravrttih prasrta puranif/\5.6 
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speaks of the two forms of purusa, one higher and thc other lower (lower b ; 

emerges ot of Vird/, the totality of the manifested world). The ର pee 
out of the different parts of the body of this (lower form) of purusa 
is identical with the sacrifice—is sacrifited for the sake of saortifics; js ନ 
other words, an emanation of Puruga whereas the higher form of Purusa jis 
lord of the mortality and, the, immortality (i.e, beyond both, cf. uta antatvasya 
isdno ynd annena adhirohati, X:90.2). The manifested world is only a part isa 
one-fourth) of Him who is this world anc .much more (tripad tirdhvam udait pueugan 
pado/syehéabhavat punali, X.90.4). ¢ 

Since God Visriu has all along the religious history of India been most 
closely associated with the Vedas and the sacrifice (with whom He is identified in 
the Brihmanas, cf. SBr. V.2.3.6; V.4.5.1; XI1.4.1.5 etc.), it was but natural to tentify 
the Purusa of tne Rgveda with -the Yajiiapurusa Visnu. All the later Visnuite aud the 
Paricaratra literature interprets Purusa-sikta as an eulogy of Visnu Himself, The 
Sikta is so popular with the Vaisnavas that it has become a part of their Pija- 
.ceremony. The 16 verses of the Purusa-siita are recited one by one—or, at least, 
may be recited alternatively in place of Upacara-Mantras—while offering the 16 
Upacaras to Vignu in course of His. Puja ceremony. That this practice is olu, is 
attested by Skanda Purdna (Bombay Ed., VI. 239) which says that one should 
worship Visnu with the verses of tue Purusga-stukta. The practice is very common in 
the South Indian Visnuism, especially with the Srivaignavas.? 

The identification of the Purusa of the Rgreda—out of whose body the 
whole creation emanates—with Vijnu also leads towards the development of the 
Visvariipa of Visnu. In this concept, the universe is totally identified with Visnu, 
the various phenomena of the universe being considered to be the different parts 
of the body of the immeasurcz.ble Visnu (tatra ekastham jagat krtsnam ... Bhag. G. 
11.13). Sun and moon are his eyes, the earth the feet, the heaven the head, the trees 
the corporal haiz etc.?). In the Mahabharata, Krsna is said to have shown this form 
to the courtiers of Duryodbana (Udyojaparva, Adhy. 129), Arjuna (Bhismaparva, 
33.5-31 = Bhag. G. 11.5-31) and Uttanka (ASsvamedhikaparva, Adhy. 54). In all these 
passages the shape of this cosmic giant Visnu is said to be like that of a human 
being.’ He is the sandtana purusa (‘eternal being’, cf. Bhag. G. 11.18), the highest 
and the imniutable. 

The above doscription shows that there is every justification for the expression 
Purusnttama to be used for Vignu. That is why both of the most important of all 


8 Cf. B. Ramachandra Sharma, Viniyakadi-Sarva-Pijdpaddhatilt, Vanivilas Press, Snrirangam 
1971, pp. 1-3. 


9 Cf. Bhugavata-Purdna 1. 1.26-69. 
10 Cf. also G.C. Tripathi, Der Ursprung und die Entwicklung der Vamana-Legende in der 


li 


indischen Literatur, Wiesbaden 1968, 39, a 
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the Vaisnava Purinas, the isu and the Bhigavata use this term for Visiu 
incessantly. - I 


3 
= 


PURUSOTTAMA AS A VISNUITE DEITY 


Though the term purusottama thus generally stands for Visnu in the literature, 
yet in the Vaignava iconography, theology as well as in the Agamas it is the designa- 
- tion of a special deity which represents a particular aspect of Visnu as is also, for 
example, the case with such terms as Madhava, Narayana, Dimouara or Hrsikesa 
‘etc. all of which are considered as different aspects or forms of Visnu and as 
such their special iconographical features are treated in detail in the Paificaratra- 
Samhitas.™ It is this deity, the deity Purusottama—or, in other words, Visnu in an 
aspect in which He is designated as Purusottama— which is going to be dealt with 
at length in the following pages. The purpose is to find out the answer to the question 
why the wooden deity in the Jagannatha Temple at Puri has especially been 
referred to as ‘purusottama’ all along its nistory- What led the people to choose 
this designation for their deity? The investigation promises to throw some welcome 
light on the original character of the present Jagannatha. 

We base our investigation mainly on those source works which have been 
quoted or referred to again and again in the Puja manuals of the Jaganndatha 
Temple and are held in high esteem in this temple in questions pertaining to the ritual, 
viz. the Saraddartilaka of Laksmanadesika ‘end of the 10th or the beginning of the 
11th c.), Kramadipikd of Kesava Misra (middle of 14th c.), the Gau‘amtyatantram 
(probably middle of 15th c.) and some others (especially the various Purusottama- 
madhcdtmyas). These texts give detailed descriptions regarding the concept of the deity 
Purusot‘ama as well as the procedure of and Mantras for His worship. 


REFERENCES TO THE DEITY PURUSOTTAMA Of PURI 
IN OLDER RECORDS—LITERARY AND EPIGRAPHICAL 


It is a well known fact that the deity on the Jagannitha Temple of Puri 
has been referred to in the older records, both literary and epigraphical, as Puruso- 
ttama. Jagannatha is a term which seems to have come into vogue for this deity 
around 13th century or at least, has become more popular in this age. The 
Purusottama-méhdatmya of Skanda-Pur., written around 1300 A.C., uses’ this epithet 
(Jaganndatha) for the deity very often in it" text® and it has increasingly .become 


11 1 give here only « few of these references taken out from the first Amsa of Visjme- Purina 
in orde. to show its frequency : 1.2.5; 4.24; 8.22; 12 33; 12.56,57; 14.16; 14.31; 15.52-58; 15.148; 
19.64; 2n.8; 20.13; 22.27. 

“€ For details see Daniel Smith, Vaisnava Iconography, Madras 1969. 

13 Cf, thu foliowing references in the Venkateshwar Press, Bombay edition of this text (publi- 
shed in Saka 1831 = 1909 A.C.) 1.24, 3,26, 4.55, 4.102, 5,47, 6.73, 7.30, 8.18, 8.39, 93.54, 8.69, 
10.95, 10.107 and inany more. | 
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popular in the Oriya literature. the fascination of the very meaning of this word 
(“the Lord of the universe”) seems to have contributed a great deal towards its 
popularity (cf. Tripathi, Ch. 25). 

The first definite” reference to the. deity Purusottama on the-sea shore and. 
his ‘Yatra’ (possibly the Car-festival) is found in the Anargharghava of the “dramatist 


11 A Vignuite dy'atana (== templs or ksetra) of Purugottama is mentioned as early as in the 
Visnupuréna (finished about the end of 3th c. AxC.3 1.15.52 (cf. also Bhagvata-Pur. 1V.30.13), a place 
which is visited by the sage Kandu for expunging his sins born out of his long association with an 
Apsa ras : 

sa capi bhagavén kandi ksine tapasi Sattamal | 
purusottamedkhyam maitreya visnor dyatanam Yayau /] 


Mukticintdmani, an anthology of the references to Purugottama-Jagannatha found in the P“rianas 
and the Tantras etc. compiled most probably in the court of Gajapati Purusottama Deva of the 
Solar dynasty (1466-27 A.C.), identifies this drama “known as purugottama” (purusottamédkhya) 
with the Purugottama-kgetra of Puri (p. 3 of the printed edition, Calcutta 1896). While there does 
not seem to be a priori any reason why this “purusottamékhyam dyatanam” should not be identified 
with the Purugottamaksetra of Puri, an absolute certainty, of course, cannot be obtained in this 
regard. IN : 

Shri K.N. Mahapatra, Retd. Supdt. of Archaeology, Orissa, in a monograph entitled Ihe 
Pilgrim Routes of Orissa compiled for the O-issa Project draws attention towards the following 
three inscriptions falling within the period 650-850 A.C. in which the term ‘purusotfama’ occurs as 
the name of a deity and contends that it refers to the deity in the temple in Puri (Pp. 6-11 of the 
typed manuscript). On closer examination, however, it appears that the word ‘purusottama’ in all 
these inscriptions has been used to denote Visnu in general and no particular reference to the 
deity in Puri is *raceable in them: 


1... . vilésitayatane bhagavati purusottame viniveistatisraddhayda ... (with great devotion 
towards venerable Purugottama of the Vilisita Ksetra ...); Kailan (Bengal) C.P. grant 
of ““‘parama-vaignava” Sriahara Rita of the 2nd half of the 7th c., ed. by D.C. G’rcar in 
TAQ, Vor 23, Pp 221-41. 

2. p.ajdpatih sannapi satvabhamédasamanvito yam parameSvaro’pi { Srtuo visa(sa)di na kaddacid 
eva ksardridiptilt purusottamo’pi // “Though hs (Subhakaradeva) was Prajdpati (1. protector 
of his subject, 2. God Brahma) yet [paradoxically] he was associated (i.e. married) with 
Satyabhama (who is a wife of Krsna); tnough he was Mahesvara (1. a great lord, powerful 
monarch, 2. God Siva) yet he has never been’ heard to have been visddin (1. dismayed, 
sad, 2. one who eats poison); though he was Purusottama (1. best of the men, 2. Vignu) 
yet [curiously enougnt he was a ksataridipti (1. one who destructs the glory of his foes, 
2. one who destructs the brightness of the discus, arim).” 

In the above verse found in the Hindol CP. grant of the Bhauma king Subhakaradeva 
in the year 839 A.C. (Bhauma era 103) the~donor praising his grandfather compares him 
with Brahmi, Siva and Vignu respectively applying beautifully the figure of speech virodhd- 
bhdsa (an unreal appearance of contradiction). Though the king was a Purusotrtama (the 
best of men) and Purusottama (Vignu) is not expected to be ksatdridiptih (one who extiug- 
wishes the brilliance of his Discus, Suc ar§ana), yet he was it (in the sense that he extingui-~ 
shed the brilliance of his enemies). Thx reautiful double meaning has been achieved with 
the help of the words ari ard arin (which aiso has the form ari in a compound), the . rmer 
denoting a foe and the latter the discus. 

It is obvious.that with ne stretch of ima~ination the word Purusottama can hére be 
taken tu mean the deity in Puri. The Hindol C P. inscription was first edited by Pt. Binayak 
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Murari who-is usually placed around 900 A.C. by inost of the scholars.™ The poet 
refers to Purusottama of dark blue bodily colour resembling blue sapphire, residing 


Misra in the JBORS, Vol. XVI (69-83). The text and Enselisl: translation with some 
corrections was later included in the author’s work Orissa under the Bhauma Kings 
(Calcutta 1934) 11-20. I 

1 have intentionally quoted the above verse in fcll ‘and have explained it comprehens- 
ively. The translation of Pt. Misra, unf yrtunately, drastically misrepresents the meaning of 
the verse. His translation is as follows: “Though he was tlie protector cf the people, yet he 
could be connected with Satyabhama (who caused family dissension). It was heard tuat 
being Overlord, he was deserted by the soldiers (lit, norsemen}, but his glory was never 
impaired by his adversarics and he was the best of men.” 

The inscription has the word visdd7 in pdda ¢ which Pt. Misra ‘corrects’ into visdadr. Since 
the word sdadin means rider or horseman, vi-sddf means ‘without horsemen’. But how 
could one translate the line $ruro visadi na kaddcid eva as “it was heard that he was 
deserted by horsemen” ! Na kaddécit obviously me”ns ‘never’ and the sense could only be 
“he was never deserted by his horsemen”, i.e. the exact opposite of what Pt. Misra has 
understood to mean! But even if we make this amendment in the trans. of Pt. Misra, how 
is one to correlate it with Mahesvara which has two meanings }. sovereign ruler, and 
2. Lord Siva. The expression risddi/ docs not make any sense in connection with Siva. The 
only correct reading could, therefore, be visdadi which has two meanings, one going with the 
king who was never ‘dismayed’ or ‘dejected?’ and “he other with Siva who is the ‘cater of 
poison’. Thus king Subhakara is MaheSvara but he is not ‘visadr’ like him. ` 

The reason for my this long explanation is that K.C. Panigrahi in his otherwise excellent 
work Clironology of the Bhaumakaras . .. p. 27 (Note 34) blindly uccepts the translation 
of Pt. Misra and remarks that this passage appears to hint at a calamity tuat had overcome 
Subhakara 1. “The word visddf means ‘ one who is deserted by his horsemen” and it also 
means “one who was sad.” Similarly the word Purusottanma means “the best of men” 
and it also means “‘the city of Purugot({ama” which is another name of Puri. Jt appears 
that the king was first deserted by his army and was therefore forced to run tway from 
Puri taking with him the images of Jagannatha etc. which were considered to be the most 

_ sacred and most valuable property of his dynasty” ! ! 

These remarks of Mr. Panigrahi ar¢ a nice example of the chain-reaction of mistakes 
caused by the mistake of one scholar and show to what cn extent the fertiie imagination 
of an author is capable to go! 

3. . . . satydnuraktayda sarasvatyd pavitritdsyapadmdapadmena purusottamena .. $rilalitahdira- 

devena grhitapdanipatlava ... tribhuvanamahdcey: . . . / {Tribhuvana-Mahadevi whose hand 
was held by Lalitaharadeva, a Purugottama (Vignu) whose mouth was like the lotus of 
Laksmi (i.e. so charming as to be fit for residence of Laksmi, the goddess of beauty) 
and which (mouth) was sanctified through Sarasvati (the goddess of learning) who is .fond 
of truthi-ful words and hence permancntly resided there)]. 
Also here I fail to see any reference to hz deity Purugotiama who was worshipped in Puri. 
Lalitariradeva has been compared to Purugottama because he is waited upon by both 
Sarasvati (learning) and Padma (beauty), the two wives cf Visnu, 

15 A.B. Keith, Sanskrit Drama, O-ford University Press, p. 225. 

S.N. Dasgurp .a and S.K. De, History of Sanskrit Liwerature, Calcutta, 1962, p. 449. 

M.- winternitz in his Geschichte der indischen Literatur, Bd. Ilf, repr. 1968, p. 241 is 
indecisive abot his date and suggests as an al‘ernative the period 1050-1155 for him. I 
beg to differ with my colleague von Stietencron ywho also suggests thic date )n the basis 
of “archaeological datas” see above Ch. 1. First of all, tne concep! of Purugottama-Kamala 
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on the shore of the salt-ocean and sporting” with K ; ing 
ଏ g amala by draw r 
her brests with the paste of musk: 7 rp 
bho _blho 1avuhodavelévandalitaméalatarukandalasya tr:bhuvanamaulimandana- 
mahrintla:naneh kamalékucakalasakelikastiirik apatrankurasya bhagavata: 
purusottamasya yétrédydam upasthaniyah sabhasadah . . ! । 
—the prastdvand in the I Anka 
immediately after ndandipatha 


“O ye spectators (lit. those sitting in the assembly hall) who have assembled 
on the ଠଠେଗଠ of the Yatra of Purusottama, the 2xalted one, who is like a new sprout 
of the dark (i.e. dark green) ramdila tree growing in the forest in form of thu strand of 
the salt-ocean, who is a big blue sapphire which decorates the head (or, forehead) 
of the three worlds and who sports with Kamala by drawing patterns with [the paste 
of] musk [and saffron etc.] ou her pitcher-like breasts . . 1” 

The mention of Purusottama on the sea shore in whose Yatra a number of 
people assemtle, seems tc be a clear reference to the Purugottamaksetra of Puri. 
Important for us is also the reference to Laksmi and the erotic relationship between 
the both (see fig. 51) which shall be dealt at length below. 

The second equally undoubtful reference to ‘Purusottama-Jagannatha comes 
from Maihar in the Satana District of Madhya Pradesh. It is found in a stone 
inscription belonging to the temple of Sarasvati situated on a mountain in Maihar. 
Tne inscription, which records why and by whom this temple was established, has 
been edited in the Vol. XXXV (1963-64) of Ey. Indica by two such competent autho- 
rities as D.C. Sircar and V.S. Subramanyam who ascribe it to the middle of the 10th 
century on paleographical grounds (p. 171). The inscription narrates the story of a 
Brahiman bo: Dimodara who was originally a son of Sarasvati herself and lived in the 
heaven. But when lie once defeated Prhaspati, the preceptor of the gods, in a disputa- 
tion, he was cursed by the latter to g9 to earth. On the request of his mother, how- 
ever, Brhaspati ordained that the boy would not live long on the earth. When young, 
he shall undertake a pilgrimage to “Purusottama in the country of Orissa”, shull 
thereafter take a bath in the ocean where he shall be drowned and thus come back 
to the heaven: 


need not be contemporaneous with the archavological finds( see fig. 51) and secondly we cannot 
claim to have already brought to light all the acchazological objects. 
16 K.N. Martapatra, Jaganndatha Puri as a centre of Culture through the Ages, in. OHRJ, 

Vol. VL 4 (1958), p. 297; also Religious Cults of India and Jaganndatha, in: Orissa Review, July 
1969 (Navakalevara number), p. 24. 

D.C. Sircar (E.I. Voi. “XIII, p. 184, note), however, is not convinced tha“ the above 

passage refers to ‘Le Deity Purugottana in the famous temple at Puri.. To him ** may 

refer to auy other Vignu temple equally well. ` 
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Samudramajjandn ninam odresu purusottamam| 
drstva tavantike bhiiyah purdgacchaty ayam Sisuh{] $1. 35 


It happens, as pre-determined. Damodara, when he js just sixtcen, comes to the 
sca shore, has a darSana of Lord Purusottama and comes subsequently to the world of 
‘Brahman(m.), his maternal grandfather, and is thus re-united with his mother, the 
goddess Sarasvatl. _ 

tetah sa ganitair eva divasair devadurlabhah] - 
praptavan jaladhes tiram drstas ca purusottamah// $1. 39 
tenaiva gacchatd bhityalh paremam brahmanah padam/ 40 ab 


‘ihe earthly father of the boy, called Devadhara, is. however; so mortified at 
the depart of his son that he constructs a temple of Sarasvati in his memory. 

Sircar and Subramanyam remark on this inscription: “‘The reference to 
Damodara’s pilgrimage to Puri is very interesting .... It is now clear from the 
present record that the god was enjoying the same ce:2brity as early as the middle of 
the tenth century and probably even some time earlier” (p. 174). 

Well, if Purusottama was so famous in.such a distant region as Maihar in the 
middle of we 10th century that the people undertook ‘ong and perilous journeys to 
see Him, He must have been there for quite some time ! 

As the next reference to Purusottama we may point to the following lines in 
the drama Prabodha-Candrodaya by Krsna Misra who flourished in the court of the 
Candella king Kirtivarman in Kalarnjara and wrote this work sometime between 
1060-1070 A.C.” In the II Act of this allegorical drama, between $l. 27 and 28, 
one reads the following lines: 


(1atah praviSsati patrahastal purnsah) 
PURUSAH—hagge ukkaladesado tigado mhi] 
_ atthi tattha saalatilasannivese oiulisottamasenniam devaddadanam. . 1 
MAHAMOHAH—kuto bhavén] 
PURUSAH—hagge pulisottamdado dgado mhil 


This passage clearly mentions the temple of Purusottama which is situated on 
the sea shore in the country of Utkala (uxkaladesa). It is interesting that on the 
question of Mahamoha from where he is coming, the man (=massenger) answers that 
he is coming from ‘Purusottama’ (though previously he has said that he is coming 
from ‘Orissa’). It 1s reasonable to understa.id the word ‘purusottamnm’ as Purusottama- 
ksesra and not the Temple in a strict sense. This would mean, in other words, that 


17 Se > the excellent edition of Prabodha-Candrcdaya by Armel!e Pédraglio, Paris (Publication 


de I'Ir_atut de Civilisation Indienne, Fasc. 36.) 1974, Jotroduction I, p. 7; further Macdonnel, Hist. 
of Sans. Lit. (Reprint), Delhi 1962, p. 310. 
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also before Codaganga there existed a kgetr2, or a city, which was named after 
Purusottama, which must have been the most predoriinant temple in that city. 

Tie first epigraphice! record of the construction of the present Purusottama 
temple in the vicinity .of ocean by the powerful monarch Codagenga Deva (1077-1147 
A.C.) who, coming from south, had subjugated the Utkala-desa (i.e. the nurthern part 
of Orissa) in the year 1112 is found in the Dasgoba C.P. grant” of his grancson 
Rajarajadeva, the JII (2198-121 1) who succeeded to the throne of Orissa after the 
death of his father Aniyankabhima Deva, the II (1190-1198 A.C.). 


The rclevant verses run as follows : 

pédau yasya wharéntariksam akhilam nébhis ea saryva disah 
Srotre netrayugam ravinduyugalam miirdhéapi ca dyaur asa 
prdsdadam murusottamasya nrpatih ko ndma kartun ksamalh 
tasyetyédyanrpair upexsitam imam cakre’tha gatigesvarah/] 
laksmijanmagrham payonidhir asau sambhéavitasya sthir 

no dhéamni Svasurasya piijyata iti-ksirabdhivéisad dhruvam]} 
nirvimah purusottamah pi amuditas tadvéasalébhéad ramdapy- 
etadbhurtrgrham yaiam pitrgrhdat prdpya pramodénvita!] 


The first Sloka refers to the visvariipa of Visnu and says that only Gangesvara 
could construct a suitable palace (=temple) for a god like Purugottama, whose feet 
are the earth, the navel the mid-region, the head the heaven, the ears the directions 
and the two eycs the sun and the moon respectively. The previous kings did not 
undertake (lit. neglected) the job since they lesitated thinking “who can build a 
[befittingly huge and majestic] palace for such a god [who is identical with the 
universe iself] ? But then [came] Gangesvara [and he] did it. 

The second verse refers to the joy of Purusottama and his consort Laksmi at 
the construction of the temple. Till before the construction of this residence (vasa) 
for Purusottama, he (i.e. Visnu) lived in the Milk-ocean. But since ocean is the birth 
place of Laksmi (and her.ce his Father-in-law’s place, the Svasurdlaya), Purusottama 
felt rather ashamed (lit. disgusted) living there, since [he knew too well that] a respect- 
eq person is not accorded proper honour if he lives [as a son-in-law] in his father-in 
law’s place. He was tnerefore very’ pleased to get a new place of residence for himself 
(i.e. the temple constructed by Codaganga Deva) and also his wife, Laksmi, found 
residing [independently] in the house of her husband much preferable to living in her 
father’s house and hence became very- Pappy. 

R.D. Banerjee and some othcrs have interpreted the joy of Laksmi mentioned 
in the second verse as an.indication for the construction of another temple of Laksmi 
by Codaganga in the same compoun i, Thsrs & really one separate temple of Lakgmi 


18 Cf, N.K. Sahu (1956, Vol. 11) 374; H.K. Mahtab (1959/60, Vol. 1) 199; S.N. Jnieguru, 


19, Vol. III Pt. II (Bhubaneswar 1961) 390-94." ~ 
1° Edited by D.C. Sircar and S.R. Sharma ir” Ep. Ind. XXXI, 6 (1956), 249-262 with 5 plates. 
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~ 


fn the Jagannitha. temple compound whieh according to R.D. Banerjee. is as old as 
the maip Jagannatha temple, Yet, I want to warn here against reading something into 
the. slokas which is not at all meant there. Nowhere a separate temple for Laksmi is 
mentioned to have bectn constructed The temple with which Laksmi is so pleased, is 
er ‘bhartrgrha’ i.e. the house of her husband or the main templs, in other words. 

‘ She is happy that she can now reside with her husband in his new house. I am, 
therefore, convinced that not two different temples wcre built by Codaganga for 
Purusottama and Laksmi separately but only one—namely the main temple—in which 
both, the husband and the wife, lived together. 


THE CONCEPT AND THE NATURE OF THE DEITY “PURUSOTTAMA®” 


We shall see below that the very concept cof Purugotiama demands that the god 
Turusottama and Laksmi live together. The concept of Purusottama is dealt with at 
great length in the famous Tantric work Sdaradérilaka written towards the end of the 
10th or the beginning of the 11th century by Laksmara Desika of Kashmir.” This work 
has exerted cn immense, rather immesurable, influence onthe religious views of the 
people of east India especially of Bengal and Orissa, as is proved by the multitude of 
its manus_-ipts found in almost every household in Orissa and its manifold quotations 
in the Puja-paddhatis. ° P 

The Sdradartilaka classifies the Visnuite deities in three broad heads : Visnu, 
Nrsimha and Purusottama and deals with each one of these in a separate patala or 
chapter (15-17). A closer observation of the contents of these chapters shows that 
under the title ‘Visnu’ (visnmuprakarcnanm) the deities Visudeva, Dadhivimana, 
Hayagriva, Varaha, Rama and Hanumat have been dealt with; under the title ‘Nara- 
simha’, hcwever, the deity Nrsimha in his different aspects as well as SudarSsana- 
cakra find mention and finally under ‘Purusottama’ the four deities : Trailohyamohana, 
Srikara, Krsna and Kama. In other words, the term “‘Visnu’” represents the 
Bhagavata-Vasudeva aspect, “Nrsimha”’ thé furious or violent (ugra) aspect and 
“Purusottama” the amorous aspect of the same god. 

Purusottama, “‘the highest or the best among the men” is understood by the 
euthor of Séaradétilaka in relation to women. In tke Srikara’l (or Sridhara) aspect 
of Purusottama, he is worshipped as the consort of Laksmi: in his Krsna aspect as 
the beloved of Gopis, in his Kama or Pradyumna aspect as the god of love himself 
and in his Trailok yamohana (““one who bewilders or captivates the three worlds”), the 
most important of all the forms of Purusottania, as Visnu conceived of as the god of 


20 L~ksmana Desika was a pupil of the famous Kashmirian philosopher Utpalacirya who 


the middle of the 10th century. See K.C. Pandey, Abhinavaguptwu, 2nd Ed., Varanasi 1963, 
p. 162 


21 Also kaown as Hrsikesa, a word of very uncertain meaning. It seems that /iyrsikd is 
understood to mean Lakgmi or the like in this te.m, 
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Tove, in other words: a combination of Kima and Vigpnu.2: 


Purugottama thus unites in himself the characteristics of the husband of 
Laksmi, of Krsna and of Kiama. All of these characteristics are nrusent in the ratur 
of the Purusottama-JagannaAatna of Puri. i ” 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THIS DEITY 


The worship of Mother-goddess existing in India from a hoary past and prevalent 
mostly among the autochthonous groups of people, slowly coming up, got 
integrated with the religious beliefs of the higher strata of the Hinduistic society and 
gave rise, in the later Gupta period, to a form of worship in which the female aspect 
of the deity was very muclr emphasized. Every Hindu and Buddhist god \.as provided 
with a Sakti (power or energy) in this age with whom he was believed to be eternally 
associated. The finds at the Buddhist places like Ratnagiri and Lalitagiri etc. in 
Orissa prove the existence cf a highly developed cuit of the Vajrayana school of 
thought in Orissa during 7th to 9th centuries, a school in which the worship of the 
female counterpart of a deity plays an extra-ordinary role. 

The emergence of the concept of Purugottama also falls within this period. 
It is, so to say, a Visnuite answer to the contemporary trend. To do justice to the 
Zeitgeist, the Vaisnavas evol.e a god by bringing together and emphasizing the 
clements contained in the worship of the cowherd god Krsna who had & distinct 
amorous cheracter and who had long since been identical with Visnu, as well as 
Kama—the god of love himself -- 

It will nerhaps take us too far to investigate the causes of the identification of 
Kéiima with Visnu but this much may be noted here that this identification took place 
via Krsna with whom Kima had much in common. The Bhégavata Purdna probably 
represents an earlier stage in the integration of Kiama in the Krsna mythology when it 
piciuures Kima as the eldest son of Krsna, named Pradyumna (cf. footnote 22). 
We may perhaps also recollect that this Pradyumna is the third divine personality 
(after Vasudeva and Satnkarsana) in the Vyiiha theory of the Paficaritra system of 


thought.?? I | 
The worship of the female principle (Sakti) and the erotic practices connected 


with it, is only one aspect of ‘Tantrism as it was in vogue around the 8th century in 
eastern India. Tantrism also professes the worship of the furious and the formidable 
aspect of the Divine (cf. the worship of 3uch deities as Kéli and Bhairava etc.), mainly 


22 The god of love, who has been said to be a son of Vignu (‘“‘VéasudevamSsa”, Bhig. X. 551) 
and Laksmi in some of the Puranas, is identified with Pradyumna, the son of Krsna from his first 
wife Rukmini (torn after he was burnt to ashes by Siva) in the Bhégavata-Pur. X. 55.1, 7-10 and 
elsewhere. It seems that later he was identified “vith Visnu himself. Visnu is reported to have 
assumud the form of mohant (an excecur.gly beautiful girl) quite often to be witch, €.g., the asuras 
at the time of the amrta-manthana episode, (Bhg. P. Vili. 8. 41-46) and once god Siva Nimséelf. 

28 Vide F.O. Schrader, Introcaction to the Paiicardtra and the Ahirbe dhnya Samhita, “Madras 
19145, 35-39. 
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with a view to counteract the unpleasant events like deserse and misfortune, to keep 
off dangers, to ward off evil, to destroy the enemies and also to achieve material 
benefits wnich the-e deities are believed to bestow upon the worshipper immeuiately. 
There was origically nothing similar to these ‘ugra’ Tartric deities in the 
Vaisnava-Bhagavatism which is based on the intense emotional dedication (bhakti) of 
am individual to the highest personal God (Bhagavat) with a view to attain final 
liberation. The strong influence of the Tantric ideas, however, led Visnuism to develop 
“the concept of Narasimha—originally only an incarnation of Visau—to an independent 
and important deity with furious character who destroys the evils and the dangers 
befallirng his worshipper and grants him immediately worldly benefits. Nrsimha, in 
other words, is a Visnuite version of the Tantric practice of the worship of the furious 
deities. The Pirusottama-mdhéatmja of the Brahma-Pur. (Adhy. 39 to 69), after it has 
described the glory of Jagannatha, proceeds to narrate the importance of the deity 
Nrsimha, situated by ‘he side of Gundica and gives details, in this cortext, of the 
material benefits which one can obtain by worshipping this i/rga deity. A worshipper 
of Nrsimha has the power to bring about storm, cause rains or to stop them, to 
destroy the family of his adversary with the help of a statuette of Nrsimha etc. By 
muttering Péaralanrsimha-nmantra in the prescribed manner-in front of some hole 
(virar«) in a lonely place, the hole opens itself up to the worshipper who then descends 
through it to P*tala where he assumes a bright, new, diyine body to live happily with 
a group of beautiful damsels and when he wants to return to earth he receives as 
present from the girls some miraculaous objects as, e.g., a gutika which when kept in 
mouth makes the person invisible, an aiijamu (collyrium) which when applied in 
the eyes imparts the worshipper the capability of sceing everything in this world how- 
soever distant in space or time, a pair of nédukd (sandals) with which he can reach 
any spot on earth within no time (cf. Brahma-Pur. Adbhby. 55.30-70). 
Nrsimna and Purusottama are thus two Visnuite deities endowed with Tantric- 
Saktic characteristics. Both are closely linked together and their worship Las been 
popular and prevalent mainly in the regions which had the Tantric thoughts and 
beliefs flourishing. In the Godavari region and in the southern part of Orissa, how- 
ever, where the deity Purusottama was not so popular, the concept of Laksmi- 
Nrsimha (Laksmi sitting in the lap of ‘Nrsimha!) played an important role which, 
in frcr, is a combination of both the furious and the erotic elements of the Tantric 
practices in one Vaisnava Deity. 


THE EROTIC ELEMENT IN THE CHARACTER OF PURUSOTTAMA- 
TRAILOKYAMOHANA 


We come back to Purusottama. The amorous and erotic element in tiie character of 
Purusottama is clearly exhibited by the foilowing dhyana of him (more precisely: of 
his Trailokyamohana form) in which he is enjoined to be meditated upon as being 
tightly er~uraced by Laksmi who is sitting in his lap with a Jotus in her left hand 
with the gazes of Purusottama rivetted on her lovely face: 
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& 
devam sripurusottamam kamalayda sréankasthaya pankojam 
~bibhratya parirabdham ambujarica tasyam nibaddheksanam|) 


—Sdaraddt ilaka 731 


| The commentator Righava Bhatta (end of 15th cestury?)*” adduces some more 
quotations from other Tantric works which confirm and complement the description 
of the Séaraddtilka: ନ ˆ 


.. 'dme péadmam daksinena alinganam] “sdabjavamakardm pitam Slisyantim 
pdadnind pa‘im”| anyatrépi ““péimakarasthambijaya prataptakanalébhayt 
sundarya ( dslistam)’| ““nityamastabhujam dhyiyed arunam purusottamam| 
ramaydlingitam véme lokatritayamohanam” (on ST 17.22). 


At onc place Raghava Bhatta cites from an unnamed text which even enjoins 
that Purugottama in his trailokyamohana form should have his eyes enlarged and 
rolling (due to the effect of liquor) : 


arundayatavipulavightirnitéksiyuganalinam . .. (on 17.122). 
OTHER ELEMENTS IN THE NATURE OF TRAILOKYAMOHANA 


As a backdrop for this meditation on the trailokyamohana form of Vignu, the worshi- 
pper should think of a mandapa made of jewels with (four) decorated doorways 
(rorana) placed under the Kalpavrisa in a beautilul celcstial garden full of fragrant 
flower beds, dancing peacocks and singing cuckoos etc. The deity is sitting with his 
beloved (Laksmi) on the back of Garuda under the said Mandapa within a red 
lotus flower (17.23-30). In the Mantra that the worshipper is advised to mutter for 4 
lacs of times (“* . .. om trailokyamohana hrstkesa apratiriipa manmmatha sarvastrihrdaya 
karsana tigarcha dagaccha namah ...” 17.21-22) he is again mentioned as trailokya- 
mohana (bewitching the three worlds) manmatha (one who stirs up the heart simply by 
thinking) and sarrastrihrdaydakarsava (one who is capable of attracting the hearts of 
all women).®® The “Visnuite’”? Gayatri of Purusottama identifics trairokyamuhna, 
smara (the god of love} and ris{m with one another: 


® Righa’a Bhat{a mentions the year of his writing the commentary (called paddarthéadar$a) 
as—cikasesusaraksamda—(= 1550). It is, howe ver, not clear whether he refers to the Vikrama or the 
Saka cra. The editor of this commentary (Mukunda Jha Bakh$i in Kashi Sans. Ser. 107) takes it to 
be referring to the Vikrama-Era (cf. p. 4 of the introduction) which is commonly used in North 
India where the Fommentary was written (i.c. in Benares, visveSapurydm). But sincs Riaghava Bhatta 
was a Maharashtrian where Saka Era it more prevalent, this figure may very likely refer to Sekdabda 
and if }¢ is so, the year of commentary .“>“Id be 1628 A.C. 

25 There are two morv Mantras pertaining to Purugottama which are ‘considerchly longer but 
which likewise lay stress on his characteristic feature of being a god connected with love: 
‘suvésuramarujas.andarthrdayavidarana’, ‘tribhuvanamadonmnddakara’, ‘manmathottama’ and ‘“ama- 
ddyin’ ac¢ his common attrivutes (17.2-20). Besides he is ‘tribhuvanesrara’ (cf. with Jagan-nitha!). 
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trailokyamohandaya vidmahe smaréay:a (?) dhimahi; 
tan no visnuh pracodayat[i®® 


The Yantra for the worship of Purugottama-Trailokyamohana consists mainly 
of a lotus with eight petals. In the centre or on the pericarp of the lotus wnich is end- 
owed with the bijamantra Kama, i.e. k/im, the devotse first worships Purugottama with 
.Laksmi sitting on his left thigh?” and proceeds thereafter to worship the eight Saktis 
of Visnu (Vimald, Utkarsint, Jhiand, Kriya: Yoga, Pralvt, Satyé and Isanda’S 
cf. Rughava Bhatta on ST 17-26). Finally, the eight weapons of Purusottarma (arikuSa, 
musala, khadga, cakra, pdSa. Sankha, dhanuh-Sara and gadd) as the Surrounding 
Deities(=drarara-devat&) with individual Mantras and Mudrdis (ST 17.45-45). 

The person who worships Purusottama regularly according to prescribed rites 
attains tremendous wealth, good fortune, immesurable glory, long lite, good health, 
‘authority and, in addition, gets all his desires fuifilled. lf one worships him regularly 
witn the flowers of Karavira and performs a fire sacrifice in the end burning in the 
sacrificial fire eight thousand ‘Moon-flowers’ (? s48iprasiina, may be lilies or jasmines), 
he gains control even over the kings within a month. The fire sacrifice performed 
either with ripe Bel fruits or red lotuses bring about irreproachable splendour and 
wealth (or an irreproachable woman ? ... Sriram vinded aninditdnm with a variant 
reading ... striyam vindet ...&c. 17.55). By burning the twigs of ASvattha one 
gets back his stolen or lost property. If the name of the -person is added to the 
Mantra of Purusottama and it is uttered by the Sidhaka, this person becomes like 
a slave to him obeying all his commands. In short, bx- worshipping Purusottama, one 
becomes the second Visnu Himself (bahuna kim ihoktena ... sadhakottamah. . . sdksad 
vig trdparah, 17°60) 

The last Sloka of the section dealing with the worship of Purusottama remarks 
that by woishipping Purusottama one could get all the four pirusarthas (dhari;ia, 
artha, kama, and moks$a): 


26 The relevant text in the Saradarilaka reads as follows : 


trailokyamohandyeti vidmahe padam irayet | 
smaréya dhimahi pascat tan no Visiuh pracodayat {] 17.35. 


This Gayatri is a combined form of the Gayatris of Kima and Vignu since Trailokyamohana- 
Purugottama combines in himself the elements of both. Thc respective Giyatris of Kima and 
Vignu read as follows : kamadevéya vidmuhe, puspabant a dhimahi/tan no’narigah pracodaydat // ana 
vasudevdya vidmahe, ndrdyandya dhimahi] tan no visnul pracodayat//. Iam not sure whether the 
reading ‘smardya dhimahi’ in the second pada of the Purugottama Gayatri is purposely meant to 
be short of two syllables or it stands for some such reading as ‘puspabdyaya’ or *poiicabandaya.’ 

27 Cf. the commentary of Righava Bhatta on ST 17.39 and the following quotations: 
daksetarorau "amalam athestva . . .* and ‘vamorau samstlita"* istva $Sriyam angani piijayet?. - 

£8 I quore this list from the Kramadipika of Kesava Misra (I. 43). Tt may be noted here that, 
in fact, t>~.e are nine Saktis of Vignu and note eight. The ninth Amnugrahd(= grace, favour) is also 
the most important one. It is the Sakti from whom Vignu is never separated. Since this Satti-is 
worshipped in the centre of the pericarp, along with Vigsnu, she is not separately mentioned, 
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prinayed anaya stutya jagannttham jaganmayam| 
dharmérthak@niamoksanan Gptaye purusottamam// ST 17.167 


1 have quoted this verse in original mainly to draw- the attentior to the fact 
that the author of Sdradatilaka uses the term Jaganndtha for Purusottama. Hej is, 
besides, jagammaya i.e. ‘igentical with the whole universe. That the use of the term 
jaganndatla is not accidental is proved Ly two other passages in this section, viz.: 


cdhyayed vallathaya sardham jagarnmatham jaganmayam/ 17.30 ed 


(‘one should meditate upon Jagannatha in company of his beloved. . ) 
and arcayisyan jaganndathain . ../17.34a 


Purusottama is the only Deity for wnom Saradatilaka uses this attribute and we 
shall see further that some later texts use only this word (to the exclusion of Purusot- 
tama) for this variety of the Vaisnava deity. 


PURUSOTTAMA IN HIS SRIKARA SUB-ASPECT 


The Srikara (or Sridhara) aspect of Purusottama as described in the Saradatilaka 
(17.61-84) is only a sub-division of Trailokyamohana form with the only difference that 
this form has perhaps the minimum _ amount of Tantric elements in it. The miirti (form, 
shape, concept) of the deity to be meditated is the classical form of Visnu as Bhagavat- 
Vasudeva. On the eight petals of the lotus of tie Yantra, the Sidhaka worships the 
four Vyihas (of the Pafiicaratra system) interspersed with their four Saktis (Sri, Dhrti, 
Rati and Kai:ti) respectively. The setting of the scene for: meditation is the sane as with 
Trailo’:yamohana, but Srikara has only four arms in which he carries Sankha, cakra, 
gada and padma, the classical attributes of Visnu, It is significant that for the rite of 
Anganyasa, a verse of the Purusasiikta of RV (X.90), namely ‘brahmano’sya mukhant 
dasit ...” (No. 12) in its four padas is prescribed to be uttered for nydasa on face, arms, 
thighs and feet respectively—an element which again connects Srikara with the clas- 
sical Bhagavata-Paiicaratra form of Visnu in whose ritual of worship Purusa-sukta 
plays an important role (—as already mentioned above p. 35). The ingredients 
prescribed to be offered in fire are: milk, rics clarified butter, dirva grass, lotus petals 
soaked in ghee etc. and ihe award tromised is mainly the achievement of an 
everlasting weaith. The Mantra of Srikara, however, which the worshipper is advised 
to mutter one thousand times daily with his gazes fixed on ine orbit of the sun 
(17.83, 84) has conspicuously Tantric character, viz.: ¬ 


™ 


~ hc & 


uttistha Srim kraim (or om Srim kim. . acc. to Padmapadacarya as‘ qroted by 
Raghava Bhatta on ST 17.61) srikara hrdayam bhisaya bhisayc trasya trasya 
“° pramardeya pramardaya pradhvamse ya pradhvamsaya raksa raksa hum srvahda | 
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PURUSOTTAMA AS KAMA 


Ws now deal with Kama, the god of love, worshipped as Purusottama-Vignu. 1 have 
stated before that tne aspect of love is the most important feature of the concept of 
Purusottama in general; sspecially the Trailokyamohana and Krsna forms of Puru- 
sottama are unimaginable without this feature. Though thus Kama-Aspect is strongly 
present in Sther forms also, yet because of its importance, it is worshipped indepen- 
dently too as a form of Purusottama. However, the Kama-form of Purusottama 1s 
ritually not so developed as the Trailokyamohana form whicn is, as stated before, a 
combined form of VYisnu and Kama. 

Kama is meditated upon az a handsome adolescent of red colour, decorated 
with jew2ls and smeared with fragrant pastes, having four arms in which he bears a 
goad (arikuSa), a bow made of sugarcane, an arrow consisting of flowers and a noose 
(pasa) respectively. The Bijamantra of Kama is k/im, as mentioned before, and his 
“Yantra consists of a lotus with eight petals in ths inner and sixteen in the outer 
circle. 

There are altogether three groups of Saktis associated with Kama. The first 
group contains eight pithasaktis named Mohani, Ksobhint, Stambhint, Akarsinr, 
Drévint. Unméadint, Klinnd and Kledint®®. These Saktis are worshipped ijn the centre 
(on the pericarp of the lotus) together with Kama; play, therefore, the role of his 
consorts. All of them represent the various psychological aspects or stages of love 
(mohana, ksobhana etc.). The second group of Saktis worshipped on the eight petals 
of the lotus are named: Ananigariipa, Anangarmedand, Anarigamanmatl:a, Ananga- 
kusuma, Anangamadandatura, Analigasisirad, Anatligamekhald and .Anangadipikéda. The 
names of the sixteen Saktis belonging: to the third group are adjectives and nouns 
(in fem. gen.) mostly denoting youth, beauty and the related characteristics (e.g. 
yurvatt, viyralambha, subhrii, madadravda, surat, vdrunt, lola, kédnti etc.) aod they are 
worshipped on the outer sixteen petals in the form of smiling and cocuettish young 
ladies with lotus flowers in their hands. 


The Kdama gajatr7 reads as follows (ST 17.149): 
kamadevaya vidmahe, puspabdandya dhimahi/ 


tan no narnigah pracodaydt]|] 


We have already noted before (footnote 26) that the Gayatri of Trailokya- 
mohana—the maiu form of Purusottama-- is simply a combination of the Gayatris of 
Visnu and Kama, as also is the very concept of Trailokyamohana. To this we may 
add that Xuruso“tama-Trailokyamohana bears iu nis eight hands a// the four weapons’ 


- 29 The ‘wetness’ suggested in the names of the Jast two Saktis, klinna and Xiedini, 
obviously refers to the moistening of the gemtal wrgans at the time of crotic excitement, 
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(aiikusa, dhanus of iksudanda, barra and pasa) “of Kama in addition to the usual 
i 30 
weapons of Vignu. 


INFLUENCE OF PURJSOTTAMA-KAMA ON THE JAGANNATHA-CULT 
Another significant feature in the worship of Kama which is of great importance for 
determining the original nature of the Jagannatha figures is the striking similarity in 
certain points between the ritual of Kamu and of Bhuvane$svari or Subhadra of the 
JagannAatha temple. The eight pithasaktis of Kama, whose names all start with thz 
word anatiga (=kama) and who are considered to be his consorts, reappear as the 
mates of BhuvaneSvari in a Yantra which is almost an exact replica of the Yantra of 
Kamadeva (it also consists mainly of an eight-petalled lotus in the inner and a 
sixteen-petailed one in the outer circle). Five of the eight pithasaktis of Kamadeva 
i.e. Anangakusunmd, Anangakusumdaturd (new creation!), Ananigamadanda, Anatiga- 
madandtin@ and Anaiigavedyd fwho stands for Anarigadipika) are worshipped on the 
five petals of the inner lotus of the BhuvancSvari-Yantra and another five, i.e. 
Anatigariipd, Anarigamadand (repetition!), Anatigamadandturd (repetition!), Ananga- 
redand (=°vedyd, repetition!) and Anatigemalkhala in the different directions outside 
the bigger lotus of sixteen petals. The artificial form in which the original list of the 
cight deities starting with the word: Ananga—has been divided into two groups, some 
new additions and the term anariga still appended to these deities show that the 
names of these deities—now appearing in Puja of Bhuvanesvari—have been borrowed 
from the worship of Kamadeva and not the other way round. 

In other words, Subhadra of the Jagannatha temple who is worshipped as 
BhuvaneSvar!, has some distinct clements borrowed from the worship of Kama- 
Purusottama and when we add to the fact that in the Saradatilaka the bodily hue of 
Laksmi sitting in the lap—or on the left thigh—of Purugottama is reported to be 
yellow (the colour of gold!), which is also the bodily colour of Subhadri, the possi- 
bility of Subhadra having been associated with Purusottama-Jagannitha originally as 


his wife is rendered very likely. We shall come back to this theme later and deal with 
it more thoroughly. 


PURUSOTTAMA IN HIS SUB-ASPECT KRSNA 


The fourth and the last form of Purugottama is that of Krsna, a form which is at 
least as important as that of ‘Trailokyamonana, if not even more. It is obvious that as 
a form of Purugottama, Krsna should appear as a lover, i.e. in his aspect of the 
“beloved of Gopis”’ fgopijanavaliabha). 

30 The only difference is that with Trailokyamohena the lotus is found substituted with a 
sworJ—which is also elsewhere the case wii Vigsnu—and the Musala is additioally introduced 
which makes it imperative for the bow and the asrow to be held in one hand, an irregularity which 


clearly shows that the Mugala is an outsider introduced under the influence of the Samkargana- 
Balarama aspect. 
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There are six different Mantras for the worship of Krsna (containing 6, 8, 10, 
16, 18 and 32 syllables respectively) of which two, the ten-syllabic and the eighteen-syl- 
inbic ones, are the most common and most popular. Both of these Mantras contain the 
expression gopiianavullabha for Krsna and the eighteen-sy!labLic.even uses the bija of 
Kiama (km) in the beginning. The Kramadipika—an authority on the Krsna wor- 
ship—quoted in the Gopalarcana-vidhi of Purugottamadeva (the first and the most 
standard work on the Pija of Jagannditha-Krsna, 15th ¢.) explicitly refers to the 
briamantra of Krsna-Jaganniatha as being a ““‘Pradyumna-Mantra”’ (a Mantra of 
Pradyumna or Kama) and designates it as jaganmohara—bewitching the world 
(mantra pradyumno jaganmohano’ yam] cf. Kramadipikéa 1.12). 

The worshipper meditates upon Krsna as a handsome youth with the bodily 
hue res~mbling a blue Jotus and the full moon. He is d~corated with a peacock 
feather on his forehead and divine ornaments on other parts of his vody. He is 
playing on flute, surrounded by a herd of the cows ana the cowherds and is being 
‘worshipped’ with the offerings of the blue lotuses in the form of the dark eyes of 
the cow-maids gazing at his face ( . .. gopinant nayanotpaldrcitatanmum. . .). 

This meditational verse from Saradétilal:a (17.93 phullendivarak dantamindu-” 
radanam. . . . etc.) is indispensable in the Puja ceremony of the Jaganuatha temple and 
is found incorporated in all the Pija manuals (cf. e.g. Gopélarcanapaddhati of 
Vasudeva, Folio 35 ab and 42 b) as well as other ritualistic texts. 

The Yantra prescribed for the worship of Purusottama-Krsna consists mainly 
of a sexagon in the centre and a ten-petalled lotus which surrounds it. In the ritual 
of the worship of Jagannatha, however, the Yantra of Trailokyamohana containing a 
sexagon but a Jotus of cight petals (cf. above p. 46) is used, though Jaganndatha is-now 
identified with Krsna. 


PURUSOTTAMA IN LATER WORKS 


This brings us to the end of the treatment of the concept of the deity Purusottama as 
it is described in the SAiradatilaka. Though there are still older descriptions of the 
concept and the Puja of Purusottama (esp. of his Trailokyamohana form), found 
rainly iu the Puranas (cf. e.g, Garuda-Pur. 1. 29 [Cal. Ed.]) and older Tantric works 
as Rudraydmala™’, we have started our exposition with the text of Saradat:laka due to 
its being the most thorough and most extensive among the older texts. It must have 
become evident, I believe, from the abovu exposition that the elemcnt of love and sex 
is not only an integral, but the predominent part of the concept of Purugottama. In 


31 In Rudraydmala Tantra, again Purugottama is conceived as Vigju in the embrace of 
Lakgmi (Mahtab, Hist. of Orissa,‘1, 206). The relevant verse has been quoted by K.N. Mahapatra, 
in OHRJ 11.1 (1954) with reference to the work Z /andirera Katha (in Bengali) by Gu-udas Sarkar 
(p. 139): 

- Kriyénivistah sarvatra bhavandagrahariipadi.rk | 
Sa pasyati jagnnatham kamalorugatam harim [i 
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order to corroborate this fact further, I quote from three more texts whic] 

than Sdradétiloka in order to show that this element in the ch ନ 
~tama was present—and the people were quite conscious of ijt ~till at ] po 
century. All the three text chosen here are not only considered very ର ot 
their fields but also enjoy a wide circulation in the eastern pert of India. Co 


aracter of Purusot- 


PURUSOTTAMA-BITUVANAMOHANA IN THE KRAMADIPIKA 


The first of these is the K-amdipika of Kesava Bhatta (already referred to once 56; 
written in the middle of the 14th century,” a work on which all the Pija Is 
of Jagannatha are directly based. In the 8th pataia (chapter), beginning from i 
Sloka 24, it describes the “‘most secret” Mantras of Purusottama-Bhuvaramohane 
(VIIL. 24, cf. also VIII. 29). I qoute here only a few of the dhyiinamantras which show 
how a devotee conceives of his deity: 


nijavdmorunisanndam Slisyantim vdmahastadhrtanalinam| 
klidyadyonim kamalam medanamadavyéatkulojjvalangalatam/} 
Surucirabhiisaramalyanulepanam susitavasanaparivitam|] 
nijamukhakamalavyaprtacatulasitanayanamadhukar (am taruniml!] 
$lisyantam vimabhujadandena drdham dlirteksucapena) 
tajjanitaparamanirvrtinirhbharahrdayam cartcaraikagurum| I 
suraditijabhujagaguhyakagandharvadyan gandijanasohasrail] 
madamanmathalasdngair abhi itam divyabhiisanollasitaih]] 
dimibhedatayettham dhyana... 

Vil. 34-37, 38a 


The above verses decribe Purusgotima-Bhuvanamohana with Lak$mi in an 
amorous po.ture. Laksmi is sitting on the left thigh of Purugottma, has a lotus in her 
left hand; with the right she is clinging to the body of her husband. Her body is 
perturbed by thu god of love and her female organ is getting increasingly wet (due to 
erotic excitement). Her fickle, black eyes are fixed on the face of her consort like a 
black bee on a lotus flower. Purusottama also is emotionally stirred up (argajonma- 
thitam, VII. 31), his eyes are rolling (vightirnitaksi yuganalinam, VIIL 32) he is 
embracing the young lady (tarunim) with his strong left arm which is also holding a 
bow of sugarcane and his heart is filled up with the highest satisfaction derived 
through the umbrace; he, the Lord of the mobile and the immobile objects. This divine 
pair is surrounded by thousands of young damsels of the gods, demons, Serpents, 
Gandharvas etc., looking languid due to the effect of liquor and love. “One should 
meditate upon the Deity in this manner and conceive Her as identical with one’s 
own self . . .”’, adds the text, 

Though the worship of “Purusottama”, for Kesava Bhatta, is closelv related 
to the worship of Krsna, it is not an integral part of the daily Puja ceremony of 


32 Cf. Umesh Mishra, Nimodarka School of Ve lanta, Allahabad 1966 (Sec. Ed.), p. 12. 
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Krsna. The worship of Krsna as Bhuvanamohana (= Trailokyamohana of ST) is a 
special or extra-ordinary rite which is performed, with Japa, Homa etc. following it, 
to achieve the desired worldly objects-- material benefits, in other words (V1il. 49)—or 
to win tthe heurt of a woman (VIII. 50) whereas the daily Pija of Krsna as 
Gopntjanavaliabha serves ruainly the purpose of attaining other-wordly benefits as well 


as the final liberation. 


PURUSOTTAMA IN THE GAUTAMIYATANTRAM AND THE TANTRASARA 


“he next work dealing with the worship of the Trailokyamc hana aspect of Krsna- 
Purusottama is Gautamiya-Tantramn, a famous work of Vaignava Agama, very popular 
among the worshippers of Krsna especially in East India (that is why profusely 
quoted in the works of the six Gosvamins belonging to Caitanya school). This work 
.nust have been composed by the end of the 15th century (i.e. till about 1500) since 
it is extensively quoted by Gopila Bhatta in his Bhagavadbhaktivilasa (the most 
authoritative work on Gaudiya theology, composed shortly before 1541 A.C.33), 
The Gautan:tya-Tantram treats in its Adhy. 29, the worship of Trailokyamohana 
aspect of Krsna. As in the Kramadipika, this ritual is considered to be very secret, 
is fit to 3 heard only by the selected few (29.1, 2) and is said to cause uddipana (emo- 
tional excitement, 29.2). The dhydna of this deity is described in Adhy. 29, $1. 13-16. 
As in the Saraddtilaka and Kramadipikd, Laksmi is said to be sitting on the left thigh 
of the deity who is expressly designated es Jaganndtha (! dadhatam ca jaganndtham 
raktapadmdaruneksanam 29.15, again in 29.17 evam dhydtva jaganndtham ...). This 
Jaganniatha has red eyes similar in hue to tte lotus flowers anc has eight weapons 
in his as many hands whereas Laksmit, the mother of world (visramdataran 29.16) is 
drapped in two yellow garments and decorated with al: ornaments, holding a flower 
in her left hand, embracing tightly her husband and Jover with the right and scducing 
him with her amorous gestures (sakdmalilaya devam mohayantt . . . 29 14). 

The meditational verses of the Gautamiyatantram are also found quoted 
with negligible alterations in the Tantrasdra, cne of the most famous Tantric work of 
Bengal written by Krsnananda Bhattacarya somewhere in 17th century.** Krsnananda 
names the deity as the Sammohana aspect of Krsna and prescribes the use of the 
Kamabija (k/m) as the main Mantra for him, a bija whicn has all along been 
used in the worship of Jagannatha in the Puri temple (cf. also p. 46 above). 

We have noted above (p. 47) that ST also refers to Puruso:tama (and only to 
Purusgottama) as Jagannatha. The reference to the Purusottama-Trailokyamohana as 


33 SK. De, The ear!y History of Vaisnava Faith and Movement in Bengcl, 2nd Ed., Calcutta 
1961, p. 139. pr 
31 DC, Sircar, The Sakta Pirhas, 2nd Ed., Delhi 1973, pp. .74-80 (¢... not improbable 
that Krsnananda flourished in Ca. 1595-1675 A.D.). P.K. Gode, however [J. of the Gangéanatha Jha 
Pes. Inst., Vol. I (1944) 2.771ff.] is in favour of assigning au date between 1500 and 1530 A.C. to 
the composition of the work. 
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Jaganndtha twice in the Gautamiya-Tantram cannot therefore, simply be accidental 
It seems that ‘Jagannatha’ was the term which was more commop .nd popular i 
the Buddhist-Tantric circles to denote the Highest Being of the universe. We find the 
word used for the Adibuddha in the very first sloka (i.e. mangalédcarana) ot the famous 
Tantric work Jiidnasiddhi by Indrabhiti?? : | li 


namaskrtya jaganndtham sarva;inavar@arcitam] 
sarvabuddhamayam siddhivyapinam gaganopamamn//I.1 


In some works written in Bengal-Orissa region the word is used for Siva 
(e.g. in Jiiandmrtasara alias Nérade-Péiicardtra publ. in Bibliotheca Indica, No. 38; 
cf. I. 5.1 and many more). May be, it is a word which was popularised in tre SeHSD 
of the ‘Lord of the world’ bv the followers of the Natha sect. In my opinion the term 
Jagdinnatha was used for the erotic-Tantric form of Visnu-Purusottama because this 
word has had a long association with the Tantrism and esoteric practices. 


ONLY TWO DEITIES ORIGINALLY IN THE PURI TEMPLE 


The erotic character of Purugsottama has been demonstrated beyond—as I think—any 

pale of doubt. Al! the available references to Furusottama present him in the embrace 

of his consort Laksmi who :s thus an indispensable element—rather person—in the 

concept of this deity. It is not possible to conceive of Purusgottama without Laksmi since 
that would mean the absence of the ‘srotic element in his character which is of vital 
anid fundamental importance. It is, therefore, only logical to assume that the 
(wooden ?) statue of Jagannatha-Purusottama referred to in the older epigraphical 
records and in the Anarghardghava of Murari did not stand alone in the sanctum of 
the shrine of Purusottama on the sea shore. There must have been one mors—and only 
one more- -statue signifying the female consort of Purusottama, the goddess Laksmi. 
That the consort of a wooden god must have been likewise of wood in a form 
resembling—cr at least corresponding to—the statue of her husband, is obvious. It, 
therefore, follows clearly that neituer three, nor one, but only wo images were 
originally there in the Puri temple, i.e. those of ‘‘Jagannatha” and “‘Subhadra’”’ and 
that the one of Balabhadra was introduced later in the temple. 

It were “Subhadra’”’ and “‘Jagannatha”, therefore, who were known as Laksmi 
and Purusottama in those days. The presence of Laksmi? and Purusgottama—and of 
on?y these «wo—is attested not only by the above quoted reference to them in the 
Anarghardghava but also by the ins.ription of Réjarajadeva, the III which refers 
clearly to this couple of Purusottama and Laksmi as inhabiting the Puri temple 
built by his grancfather. 


~ 


.LAKSMI RE-NAMZD AS SUBHADRA LATER 


Though in the 13th century there already stood three wooden figures iu the 
templé of Jagannatha in Puri (as is proved by the construction of the Anantavasuaeva 
35 K.N. Mahapatra,—OHRJ, Vol. IM. 1 /ff. 
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- 


temple, in 1278 A.C. in Bhubaneswar containing the triad of Puri) among which the 
female figure, the. middle one, had already been identified with Subhadra, the sister 
of ` Balabhadra. and Jagannatha, yet we still find, at least fur another three hundred 
-~years, reminiscences in the Brahmin circles of the female figure having been Lak$mi 


previously. 


~ ~ 


~PUR.MAH. (SKD. PUR.) OFTEN CONSIDERS SUBHADRA AS LAKSMI 


The Purusottama-mahatniya found incorporated in tke Skd. Pur. and com- 
posed most probably around 1300 A.C., for example, refers to this female wooden 
figure Pt least thrice as Laksmi and—it is interesting—always in a_ historical context, 
i.e. always when the author is narrating an event which has taken place in the hoary 
past: Pundarika and Ambarisga, two friends who have committed almost every 
possible sin, come to Purusottama-ksetra and start a ‘hunger-strike’ to have a 
darSsana of the Lord (Adhy. 4.85-5.4). On thc third day they have a vision of the 
deity (Visnu-Jagannatha) with four arms, eyes like a full blown lotus (=round). On 
his left is Lak$mi whom he is embracing with his left arm. She is offering him 


a betel-Icaf?: 


vdmapdrSve sthitam laksmim vamendlingya bahunal 
ndgavallidalam baddham adadanam $riya sthitam}!/ 5.9cd-10ab 


Both are surrounded by a group of beautiful young girls serving them in 
different ways (5.10cd-13cd). 

In the same (5th) Adhyaya later Subhadra is said to be Laksmi nerself who 
perpetually resides in the lotus of the heart of Visnu, but who is represented here on 
the Ved1 as a separate figure standing between Visnu and the Sesa: 


tayor madhye sthitém bhadrém subhadrém kwnkuméarundam])! 
sarvalavanyavasatim sarvadevanamaskrtéam| 
laksmim taksmisahrdayapankajastham prthaksthitam]}! 
rarabjadhéarinim devim divvanepathyabhiisandm| 
—5.33cd-3 jab 


Vidyapati returning from Utkala to Malwa after having a darsana of Lord 
Purusottama on Niladri describes the “‘Parents of the world” ( jugatah pitarauy to 
the king Indradyumpna in the following words : 


36 The motive cf offering a betel-Jeaf by the bcloved to her lover is very common in Orissan 
paintings. Radha, for example, is very frequently shown as offeriug Krsna a betel-leaf in te folk 
art. In Orissa the betel-Jeaves are not folded as in North India but rolled up. 
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yamapdrsvagatda laksmir aSslista padmapdanindal; 
varlakivédanapard bhagavanmukhalocanda] 
sarvaldvarnyavasa:ili sarvélankarabhiisita]] 
tdv apasyam hi jagatah pitaréav acalasthitau] 
—5,33cd-35ab 


Again Laksmi is described here as sitting on the left of the Lord who is 
embracing her tightly. Her looks are fixed on the face of the Bhagavat and she is 
playing on a lute (an additional element!). 

In the vision of the Deity, again, which the king Indradyumna has in his 
dream after he has already performed one thousand Horse-Sacrifices, the female 
figure on tne right™ is not named as Subhadri but explicitly as Lakgmi Who is sitting 
on a lotus, has lotus-flower, Vara- and Abhaya-Mudri in her hands; her bodily 
complexion is red and she is the highest illustration of the feminine beauty: 


daksapdarsvasthité@m casya taksmin tam Subhalaksanéam|] 
varabhaydabjahastam vai kunkuméabhdam sulocandam!] 
trailokyayuvativrndadrstant adblutavigraham|) 

dadarsa padmésanagam lévanvambudhiputrikam/} 17.14,15 


In 25.46ab god Brahman advises Indradyumna to consecrate the chariot of 
Subhadri at every car-festival with the Laksmi-sukta (i.e. the so-called Srisiikta 
appearing as a khila at the end of the 5th book of RV) and in 20.22cd-23ab Subhadra 
is described as the Sakti of Visnu which permarently resides in his chest and with 
whose heip Visnu creates and destroys these worlds (yayd srjaty atsi jaganti... 
srasal tya . . . dm bhadrariipam). 

The most remarkable passage regarding the identification of Subbhadra with 
Laksmi is, however, 19.11-17ab in which the author of Pur.-Mdh. (Skd.) strongly 
pleads that Subhadra shonlc be considered as Laksmi, i.e. the wife of Jagannitha and 
not ‘his sister. “That Subhadra is the sister of Baladeva, is simply a Puranic myth 
(paurdnik? kathd)”, says the author, “In fact, when Visnu was born as Krsna, Laks$mi, 
the Consciousness of all the living beings, one who cannot endure the separatior. 
from her Lord even for a moment, was born of Rohini (the second wife of Nanda 
and the mother of Balarama). Since she (aways) thought of her Lord in his mighty 
aspect (balariipam i.e. as Balarama), sh . assumed the characteristics of Balabhadra.” 
What difference is there between Balabnadra and Krsna? None, whatsoever, It is 
only the common people (/oka) who differentiate between the tv/o. Whenever and 
wherever Visnu is there in the form of a male, Laksmi is prescnt there (in a remale 
forin). All the males in the wor!'d are the forms of Vignu and all the f-males the 


37 For the first time at this place. the female figure has been described as situated on the right 
of Purusottama-Jagr nnatha (called simply deva in the text 17.8). A wife never stands on the right of 
her husbar 1. The author is cvidently influence: by the present position of Subhiidra, whom he 
identifies with Lakgmi ang who stands to the riglit of Jagannatha. 
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forms of Laksimi. There is nothiug beyond these two, whether in the race of gods, 
hnman beings 3r animals. This sister is, in fact, his Saktz, the Sri herself”: 


subhadra caruvacana var@bjabhayadhdrini;] 
laksmih pradurbabhiiveyam sarvacaitanyariipini| 
iycm krsnavatare hi rohinigarbhasambhava]] 
balabhadrakritir jata balariipasya cintandat] 
ksanam na sahate sa hi moktum Tlilavatarinamn]] 
na bhedo’stiha ko viprah krsnasya ca balasya cal 
ekagarbhaprastitatvad vyavehédro’ tha laukikah]! 
Ehagint baladevasyetyesa pauranik? katha] 
pumriipe strisvartiipena laksmih sarvatra tisthati// 
pumndamna bhagavdn visnuh strindnmnda xamdalalaya; 
devatiryanmamsyadau vidyate na tayoh param; 
tasya Saktisvarupeyam bhagint $rih prokirtital 
—19.10cd-15cd, 17cd 


The remark balabhadréakrtirjata balaripasya cintandt also tries to account 
for the iconographical similarities (in face) between balarama and Subhadra. 


PUR.-MARH. (VISNURAHASYA) ALSO TREATS SUBHADRA AS LAKSMI 


Though some more passages may be guoted from the Pur.-Mdah. of Skd. Pur. to this 
effect (e.g. 19.45), I think that it has already been sufficiently demonstrated that the 
author of tne present work looks upon Subhadra as Laksmi. We, therefore, proceed 
to the text of another Purusottama-mahatmya, namely the one known as Mah fpuru- 
Savidy@ and ascribed to Visnurahasya.® 

The text seems to have been composed in all probability in the first decades 
of the 16th century (between 1500 and 1530 A.C.) by a Brahmin belonging to some 
Sasana village around Puri. The Brahmins of the Sisana villages in Orissa, though 
strongly associated with the cult of Jagannatha, are inwardly to a great extent 
Saktas. 

The text of Pur.-Méh. acc. to Visnurahasya refers to the goddess standing 
between Jagannatha and Balabhadra almost ‘nvariably as Ramd; for instance: 


Sanikhacak-adharah $rimdan nilajimiitasannibhal] 
remaya saha sarveSo nityam viharati svayam// 3.168 


38 Th + work is still unpublished. At least three manuscripts of tLe text are known to exist: in 
Oriss2. State Museum, Bhubaneswar; Asiatic Society, Calcutta and India Office Library, London 
respectively. 1 quote ‘rom the MS preserved in Bhuoaneswar. The text together with a critical 
study of its contents is going to be publishc1 shortly by Prof. U. Schne'der of the Freiburg 
University. 
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atha srijagadisasya srnu simhdsanam drdham| 
ramayd balabhadrena saha yatra virdjate/] 5.23 


cof, further 3.168 and 4.57, 58 etc. 


In Adhy. 3. 90-104 the Lord of the universe (JagadiSa) is narrated to have 
shown his paramam pada:n (highest place) to the creator god Brahman. Braiman 
observes with his divine sight the goddvss Laksmi, who resides on the left or the 
Lord (=is Lis wife) in the form of Subhadra standing to the right of the Lord: 


vaméngariipinim laksnim tasya daksinaparsvagam| 

1pasyad divyayd drstya subhadrériipadhéarinim/] 3.98 

The longest passage dilating upon the identity of Subhadra with ‘Meh 
lakgmi, occurs, however, in Adhyaya 6 (sl. 77-86). In this passage SubhadrA is 
designated as : the mother of the gods like Brahman and Siva ($1.78); the foster 
mother of the world ( jagaddhdtri); one whose nature consists of sat, ct and dnanda: 
who is beyond the region of speech and thought (vdrimanogocardatttd); one who creates 
the primordial Causes of the universe (visralcravakdarint); the mistress 2° the world 
(isvari sarvabliitandm) etc. etc... It is she with whose grace the Protectors of the 
directions (dikpdlas) have been appointed as such and Brahman(m.) and Rudra have 
received their respective assignments. “This Subhadra, the Mother of the universe 
(subhadra sd jaganmatd . . .) is the queen of the Lord of the world, she protects the 
creatures beginning with Brahman and ending with the immobile beings as a mother 
does her sons; with her of wide eyes the wide-eyed Lord of the Universe sports in 
the cave of the Blue Mountain, the Lord with a conch and a disc, who owing to his 
sportive rature behaves like a human bcing : 


1asya daksinapdrSve tu Suddhajambtiinadaprabhém| 
sarvaldvanyavasatim saccidédanandartiipinim] [77 
brahmarudréddidevédndam mdataram padmamédalinim] 78ab 
véitimanogocardatitam vara (2) kalmasandSinim|] 
mahdalaksmim jagaddhéatrim subhadréaripadhérinim]] 79 
yd harer jagadisasya mahist sa (2) svariipinil 
subhadra sa jaganmdata kankum ‘irunariipint{] 84 
djiiaya Srijagadbhartur brahmadin sthavarantakdan] 
putrdn mdateva sa nityam subhad-a palayaty api/] 85 
tayd sahu visalaxsya visalakso jagatpatih] 
ntilacalaguhamadhye naralilaviharavan] 
Sankhacakradharah syvémi nityam viharati srayam|/86 


This suffices to show that as late as the: beginning of the 16th century, at least 
three hundred years after the female figure in the Jagannatha temple had- already 
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been interpreted as the sister of the two brothers standing to her right and left, she 
was still considerec in some circles of the Brahmins who combined in themselves 
u.8 elements orf Visnuism and Tantrism, as the wife of Jagannitha, as Lak$mit who 
stood by the side of her husband Purugottama who was conceived of as dallying with 
her as an ordinary human being. 

We have, in other words, an unbroken series of evidenicés right from the 9th 
century onward till the beginning of the 16th’, ‘century which convincingly demonstrate 
that-the principal deities in the Jagannatha temple have been” considered to have a 
husband-wife relationship and this relationship is emphasized by conceiving a love 


sport between them. 
BALABHADRA-INTRODUCED LATER AS AN ADDITIONAL FIGURE 


The existence of a second male god (‘“‘Balabhadra’”’) arrd the interpretation of the 
female deity as the ‘sister’ of the both canno#, therefore, be original and he must be 
a later introduction. This shall be treated in detail below in Ch. 10. 


We niay summarise the results of the above discussion in the following manner : 


1. Purusottama in 8th to 10th centuries was a god who had a predominently 
erotic character. He is an outcome of the influence of the Tantric and 
Vajrayanic ideas on Visnuism. He combines in himself the ‘vorship of 
Visnu and Kama; that is why the use of the Kédmabja ‘klim’ in his 
worship even now. 

2. Purusottama encompasses all the aspects of Visnu which are associated 
with love and love-making. Krsna is thus brought into association with 
Purusottama, becomes first a subordinate aspect of him (the stage in 
Sdaraddatilaké), but— 

3. Later, with the spread of Krsna vult in eastern India under the impact 
of the South Indian Visnuism, Purusottama turns into and interpreted 
as Krsna only. His erotic aspect is gradually jpushed into background 
and considered as a special, extra-ordinary feature of Krsna-worship 
(Kramadipika, Gautamiyatantram etc.). 

4. The Jaganndtha epithet of Purugottama, however, not only remains but 
also enjoys increasing popularit, 1ill it eclipses the term.Purusottama 
in later period in the vernacular literature and among the masses. 

5. There were nnly two (neither more nor less!) deities—on2? male and cone 
female—in the temple of Purusottama. The deities had their origin in 
Visnuism, but their nature was strongly influenced by the contemporary 
Tantrism or Saktism and the devotees conceived of them in a form in 
which both were united in an amorous posture, symbol’sing the eternal 

$ unity of the Lord with His Sakti or divine powers (omnipotence etc.). 
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This, incidentally, also seems to be the main reason behind the cxistence 
of several socalled ‘obscenc’ figures on the outer walls of the Jagannatha 
temple which the present-day pilgrims mostly findj ‘shocking’. These 
figures showing always a couple in some amorous posture are completely 
in harmony with the deity inside. 

A Hindu temple is.a replica of the universe. Every man is Furusottema, 
every woman a Laksmi (pp. 55-56 above, cf. also Vispu-Pur. 1.8.35, the 
deity is identical with the self, Kramadipika 8.38a) and the eternal 
sport going on between them is the mystery of the creation and the 
mystery of the existence of the world. 
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CHAPTER Il 


EARLY TEMPLES OF JAGANNATHA IN ORISSA: THE FORMATIVE PHASE 


H. v. Stietencron 


The first nroblem connected with the early Jagannatha temples of Orissa in one of 
definition: What do we refer to by the term ‘“‘Jagannatha temple”? 

The title Jaganndatha (Lord of the World) itself is unspecific. It has been 
applied to Buddha’, to Siva? and to Visnu. Its uncompounded variant Jagato-ndtha 
was similarly used for each of these three deities.” The same is true for its synonyms 
Lokandtha and LokeSvara, which could be used for Siva, Vispu and a form of the 
Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara.” Other titles like /Svara (ruler) or ParameSsvara (supreme 
ruler) werc equally unspecified up to the post-Gupta peciod and could be applied 
both to Visnu and Siva. All these terms simply denote the all-embracing power of 
protection and Lordship vesting in the supreme god. 

A cendency of change towards the exclusive use of these terms as specific 
appellation of only one deity makes itself vcguely felt in the last quarter of the first 
millennium A.D. And such exclusiveness is finally achieved in the beginning of the 
14th century. By this time, the title /sSvara and its composite forms are used mainly 
for Siva. After the decline of Buddhism in India aud the absorption of its Mahiyana 
remnants into Saivism, Siva also acquires monopoly on the title Lokandtha, whereas 
Jaganndtha becomes a term reserved for Visnu alone, 


1 For the rcyal attribute néarha “Protecto©’ see J. Gonda, 1969, p. 4f. Protection implies 
power and Lordship. The title therefore soon assumes the general meaning “J.ord” in which sense 
the term is rendered here. 

2 Notably by Indrabhiti in his Jrianasiddhi, ‘Ga kwads Oriental Series Edition? ¥, 1; 1, 27; 
1, 92; 11, 28; V, 8. 

3 Naradapaiicaratra (Jnanamrlasara), Bibliotheca Incica No. 38, 11, 5, 1 etc. 

4 The application of this title to Siva Madhukesvara in the inscripiions of the Fastern 

fjangas of Kalinganagara has been pointed out :lsewhere. 

5 Pp, Bhattacharyya 1958, P. 130. 
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It appears that the decisive factor in bringing about the correlation of 
Jaganna.ha with Visnu was Saktism and more particularly the enormous popularity 
of 9ne of its uncst important texts, the Devi-Mahéatmya. This text which was 
~)mposed by a gifted poet in the late Gupta or early medieval period® and thereafter 
E2came an integral part of the Médrkandeyapurdna, refers in its first chapter to Visnu 
as Jaganndtha.’ Its influence was considerable, as can be proved by the countless 
images of the goddess in her various aspects which are_ 1° qspired by the descriptions 
of the Devi-Mdahatmya. And it was mainly.die to this text that the combination of 
tl:e title Jaganndtha with Visnu became known throughout India. But An the Devi- 
AMédhéatmya, the reference is to Visnu as primordial deity, sleeping on the cosmic 
waters. It is not to the particular god enshrined in a temple at Puri or elsewhere, nor 
to Puri’s wooden images of unique and unmistakable shape which later became 
constitutive for all Jagannatha temples in India. 

The application of the term Jagannath to Visnu i in his particular manifesta- 
tion in Puri occurs for the first time in the inscriptions of Bhanudeva II in the early 
14th century.° Only then has the tit/e become a name and it is exclusively used for 
the Puri god and for copies or representatives of him in other parts of the country, 
all having the same characteristic shape. 

Prior to the end of the 13th century—cr more precisely prior to A.D. 1278— 
the god in Puri was called Purusottama. ® There occurred important changes in the 
cult of the god and his outer appearance also changed drastically. But, nevertheless, 
it is certain that Jaganndtha was heir to Purusottama in Puri, carrying-on a tradition 
which was surprisingly open to change within its strong flow of general ~ontinuity. 
Therefore, if in a strict sense we applied the term ‘“‘Jagannatha temple” only to 
temples after ca. A.D. 1300, we wouid miss the most important phase of the rise to 
inter-regional fame of the Puri god. We obviously have to extend the term to include 
the Purusottama temple of Puri and its precursors. 

The Jagannatha temples in a strict sense of the term (i.e. after A.D. 1300) 
are distinguished by their cult images made of wood and representing Jagannatha, 
Subhadra and Balabhadra, often with the additicn of the SudurSana-Cakra to complete 


6 F. E. Pargiter, Markandeya Purdya, Introduction p. XII and XX; V.S. Agrawala, 1963, 

p IV-XL The cultural clements which Agrawala adduces to prove that the redaction of the 
Devimahtitmya “had been finalised by the time of Chandragupta Vikramaditya at the end of the 
4th century A.D.” are not conclusive, since they all continued to occur at least to the 7th century 
where they are found c.g. in the Kadambari and Harsacaritrea The Poem was known to-Bhavabhsiti 
(Pargitcr, p. XX) and is therefore prior to the beginni.+g of the 8th century. 

¢ 1, 70: utrasthau ca jagannéathas taya mukto janardanat] 

ekérnave ‘hisayanat tataht sa dadrse cc tau/ / 

8 Srikiram temple inscription, dated Saka 1231= 1309 A.D. Simbacalam inscription of Saka 
1241=1319 4.D. (See D.C. Sircar, 1946 and 1952a) ~ 

9 He ‘5 so named not only in all the inscriptions of the early Gasiga rulers, but also in the 
prasasti of the Anantavasudeva temple, composed in 1278 A.D. This temple, as a copy of the Puri 
temp:e, was alsc deGicated to Purugottama: (présdaam purusottamasya=YVers 21; OHRJ. 1 /4 1953, 
p. 284). I 
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the fourfold form (caturdhémirti) of the god. But this combined wooden image did 
not initiaily belong to Purusottama temples. Nor was the combination co npulsive: 
The Wooden God was also installed in temples without his brother und sister, al! by 
himself—and this was probably an earlier aspect of the Wooden Gnd, as ୪ she": 
presently see. H:s name, when alone, was Dadhivamana. The origin and meaning af 
this name are as yet urknown. Speculations connecting it with the child Krsna 
(vamana) stealing curds (dadhi), or with Balarama who is Krsna (ramana) in white 
colour (dadhi), are equally unconvincing. Nor does the correlation with an ancient 
king named Dahivahana!’ seem to be helpful. It is more likely that Dadhivamenc is 
a distorted Sanskrit adaptation of the original name of the Wooden God and that 
its original form imust be sought for in the Janguages of the tribals of Orissa “nd 
northern Andhra Pradesh. 

“We will therefore further extend the term ‘“‘Jagannatha temple” to the temples 
of Dadhivimena, dedicated to the Wooden God alone. A much later form of the 
god in which he was installed singly as “Purifier of the Fallen Ones” (Od:ya: 
Patitapabana=Skr. Patitapdvana) does not enter into the period of early Jaganndtha 
temples with which we are concerned here. 


THE TEMPLE OF YAYATI I KESARI 


As 1 have shown above in chapter I, it is possible that Yayati I built a temple of 
Purusottama in Puri. Visnuism did in fact advance more powerfully than before 
into the coastal areas of the Mahanadi delta during Yaydati’s time. It spread 
particularly to various places in the Pract valley wherc an old nucleus of Visnu 
worship had prepared the ground for its propagation. Although remnants of the 
first Purusottama temple in Puri have not yet been found, I have shown in chapter 1 
on the basis of inscriptional and literary evidence that such a temple existed at Jeast 
in the 11t; century, and on the basis of archaeological evidence that the time was 
ripe for such a temple to be built since the beginning: of the 10th century. 

Without entering cgain into details of the very complex and controversial 
question of the dates of Yayitil and Yayati II3, I shall briefly state here a few 
points which are relevant for the dating of the first Purusottama temple at Puri. 

T1 A.D. 934 the Baudh region in the middle Mahanadi valley was still in 
possession of the Bhafija rulers of Khifijali, They were vassals of the Bbauma 
Dynasty whose era they used.” The concuest of this region by the Somavamsis must, 


19 For the Jain king Dabivahana of Campi see Abhidhina Rijendra Kosa Vol, IV. sv. 
According to tradition there was also a Jain king Dahivahana in Kalinga. About king Dadhivahana 
of Kasi see the Dadhivahan Jataka. - 

1 K.C. Panigrahi 1961 b, pp. 1-20; 31ff. 

‘S.N. Rajaguru, IO, Vol. IV, pp: 359-404 
S.C. De, OHRJ, Vol XHI/2, pp. 60-58 
D.C. Sircar, HCIP, Vol. IV, mn. 145ff2-V, p. 209ff. 
32 Two inscr:ptions of Satrubhafija are dated in Bhauma era 198=934 A.D. 
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havé occurred after 934; The further conquest of Utkala and the consolidation of 
‘power there could have been achiuved only after 940 A.D. which is the last known 
date of the last-tut-one Bhauma queen!®, and probably after 949 A.D. which is the 
Mast known use of the Bhauma Era. The terminus post quem for the victorious ruler 
to build a Purusottama temple at Puri is therefore 949 A.D. - 
- FF Since inscriptions and literary works prove beyond doubt the existence of 
Purusottama in Puri at least in the 11th century we may give-some credence also to 
the iegendary accounts about this temple and-to-the tr&ditions preserved in the temple 
chronicle. Madala Paiijr. The latter's reliability in matters of political history has 
rightly been questioned. But there is no need to reject its statements about the 
“history of the god as long as they are corroborated by other independant sources. 
The legend knows of a temple built by Indrayumna (king of Malava) which later 
disappeared in the sands.?’ The temple chronicle states that the temple wes built by 
Yayati Kesari and consecrated in the 13th (or 59th) anke of his reign.’° It measured 
3R hasta in height” and it was in a delapidated condition when the present temple 
was built.!* 

I have shown above Ch. 1 that if the tradition about Yayati as builder of 
the temple is. accepted, it probably refers to Yayati I. Ir this connection the heiglit 
of the temple as mentioned in the chronicle is significant—if at all it has been 
transmittid. -correctly. jt surpasses the height of the MukteSvara temple at Bhuba- 
neswar by ca. 6 meters. Since all later temples are taller this is a fairly reliable 
indication of the Puri temple’s chronological position. Its increase against the 
Muktesyvara would suggest that it was built after the MukteSvara which belongs to 
the middle of the 10th century. This agrees with tne terminus post quem, established 
above as 949 A.D. The existence of remnants of a temple in the MukteSvara style 
built into the compound wall of the MarkandeSvara temple at Puri furnishes a proof 
of approximately contemporary building activities of the SomavamsSis in Bhubaneswar 
and Puri. Of course these sculptural fragments cannot be assigned to the undiscovered 
Purusottama temple of Yayati, unless further evidence is adduced by ths removal of 
the plaster from the Puri temples and by excavations in various spots of Puri town. 

According to the chronicle, the images installed in the temple by Yayati were 
made of wood. The account states that 144 years before Yayiti a conqueror named 
Rartabahu invaded Puri.3* The priests, however, succeeded in carrying away in 


13 Juscription of Vakulamabadevi (El, XXXVI, p. 310). 

141 Orissa Museum plates of Nettabhanjadeva dated according to S.N. Rafaguru in the 
Bhauma Era 213. 10, Vol. IV, p. 386 and note 37; OFE.RJ, Vol. V/3-4, p. 71 and note 11. 

15 For a detailed discussion of the Indradyumna legend see R. Geib, 1975. 

16 13tk anka according to the ist Panji 59th ar.ka according to the 2nd Panji, Mdadala Pdanji, 
1969, p. 6. 5 

37 Loc, cit. p. 6. This corresponds to ca. 17,5 meter (One hasta=24 arigula=ca. 18 inches) 

18 Lor. cit. , 20. The ruined temple of Yavati v'as pulled down and the great temp:e erecicd 
—according to this text—by Anangabhima III instead of Anantr.varman Codagangadeva. This 
confusion arose becar’se Anangabhima built the Purvsottame temple in Cuttack. 

19 Madala Paiiji, Prachi ed. pp. 4-5. 
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time... . the god (who was entitled ParamesSsvara!) and in burying him fear Sonepur 
For 144 years tle god remained hidden and almost forgotten until Yayati 
order to trace the placs where the Highest Lord had been buried. Nobody a 
exact spot but finally a sacred tree was pointed out, underneath which” the god was 
supposed to lic. This tree was felled and people dug under its roots. The ood was 
found. His images, however, Were disfigured due to the long period they remained 
underground. Thereupon new iriages were made from the wood of the iree and 
installed in Puri.®® | 

We have reasons to doubt that this information corresponds fully to the truth. 
It speaks of the combined images of the Lords which represent a rather late stage 
in the development of the cult. And it shows all the signs of a deliberate attempt by 
the author of this account tc produce a post factum justification for the unusual 
wooden images in a Hindu temple (the god had disappeared but a holy trec had 
grown on his former body), to prove tneir antiquity (already Yayati ordered them 
to be carved), to provide an explanation for the fact that certain aspects of the eult 
were introduced from the Sonepur area nf Daksina-Kosala, the homeland of Yayati 
(the god had been carried from Puri to hide there), and to push further back the 
antiquity of the cult (if nobody knew the god at the time of Yayati, this was only 
due to the disappearance of the cult for ca. 5 generations after a military disaster. 
But in reality the cult was older: It had existed before from time immemorial). 


Nevertheless, two of the details in this account may be correct: 


(a) The relation of the god at one stage of his history with Daksina-Kosala. 
It was also in this arca where among ‘he Sabara tribe a few ritual experts 
could be found who still knew how to prepare, install and worship 
images of the Wooden God. Thus both the tree out of which the images 
Wure carved and the ritual experts belonged to the Sonepur area of 
Daksina Kosala. Whether this tradition reaches as far back as the 
SomavamSi period is difficult to say. The SomavamS$is ruled in that area. 
But the tradition occurring in so late a work as the Mdada/a Pdéarj? is not 
recorded in early texts. It may refer to a much later period. In 1568 
the Muslim forces under the general Kalapahad desecrated the Jagennatha 
temple and destroyed its images. The cult was extinct for about 20 years 
before king Rimacandra of Khurda ordered new images to be made. 
He re established the cult first 2 Khurda, from where the dcities were 
brought back to Puri in 1590.” The account of the Méadala Paiijt may 
well refer to this event. That kirg Ramacandra was actua!'y praised as a 
new (abhinava) Indradyumna for re-introducing the cult may have given 
the author of the account an opportunity to sanction the renewal 9f the 
images with tne authority of a long tradition. He transposed it .nto the 


2% Los, cit., Dp. 5. 
21 H, Kulke, chapter 17. 
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remote past, connecting it with Yayati who, significantly, received the 
epithet of second Indradyumna. The eqnation thus cleverly achieved 
between Rimacandra and Yayati certainly alse served to link and equate 
Yayati’s fame as founder of the Somavamsi dynasty with that of 
Ramacandra, the founder of the Khurda dynasty of Orissa. The renewal 
of the images as well as their relation to priests and ritual techniques 
from the upper Mahanadi valley and “possibly of Khond origin®® may 
therefore essentially relate to the late 16th century. 

Except for the late conception of the “‘images of the Lords’ we have 
no absolute proof that the Yayati tradition is entirely an invention of 
the 16th century. But the introduction of ritual experts and their gods in 

Nn the time of Yayati I seems unlikely also for another reason. I#—is stressed 
in tte next—chapter that the Hinduizatiomn usually operates on a locally 
or regionally important autochthonous god and retains Jocal priests of 
the originally tribal community in the service of the god. In Puri the 
pattern should have been simiiar. The introduction of tribal priests and 
their god from elsewhere would, therefore, appear as improbabie in 
Yayati’s time. At a much later period, when the cult had been a stately 
affair of kings and brahmins for many centuries and the population in the 
coastal area had been completely absorbed into Hinduism, it may have 
been necessary to revert to tribals of another region to learn from them 
how to create new images of the ancient type, since tlie original images 
had been destroyed. And it cannot be totally excluded that the periodical 
repetition of the Navakalevara ritual in the Jaganniatha cult was introduc- 
ed only after the first destruction of the images by Muslim iconoclasts. 
The physical destruction of the body of Gud was thereby reduced to a 
normal cyclic occurrence which did not imply a disruption Af continuty or 
a loss of its divine nature. 

(b) The invasion by an army from tne West prior to Yayéti. Military raids 
into Orissa from the West have occurred relatively often, if the many 
claims to have subdued Kalinga and Utkala in inscriptions of various 
rulers of the Deccan and central India are to be believed. The raid of 
Raktabahu has been identified by K.C. Panigrahi with a military expedi- 
tion of the army of Govinda III Ristrakita between 805 and 815 A.D.®3 
By adding the 144 years which are said to have elapsed sirce the 
Raktabahu invasion one woulc get sometime between 949 and 959 for 
the erection of Yayati’s temple in Puri, a date which agrees perfectly with 
the termimts post quem mentioned above and places the temple roughly 


| a The Kiionds and communities originally 1 elated to the Khonds are the only groups practic- 
ing a ritual renewal of wooden posts today, as A. Eschmann has shown in chapter 14. That the 
ritual experts are said to be Sabaras may result from an $ffort to link them with the Sabaras of the 
earlier Indradyumna legend. 


23 KC. Panigrahi 1961a, p. 246. 
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between 950 and 260. This would imply that the year 949 A.D, mark; 
also the éerminus post quem for Murari's Anargharighavam. 


While seeking to extract historical information from legendary tradi‘icn, we may als~ 
take note of one important element recurring in different ve-sions of the Indradyumna 
legend. It describes king Indradyumna as a colonizer. He came as a conqueror or, 
according to later version, as a pilgrim. In both cases he came with his entire people 
and settled down in Orissa.” He founded the temple of Vignu (Purugottama or 
Nilamadhava or Jaganritha) in Puri. : 

Now the only foreign powers from the West who not only raided the country 
but remained long enough to build a temple and established themselves permanently 
by settling down wiih their people and administration in the centre of coastal Orissa 
were the Somavam$is under Yaydti I plus Yayati II?° and the imperial Gangas under 
Anantavarman Codagangadeva. Both, Yayati I and Codaganga, were distinguished as 
builders of Purusottama temnles at Puri. The Indradyumna legend, while patently 
describing in its different portions the achicvements of all three rulers combined into 
one mythical person, plays witli four stages of development which are projected into 
the past, but none of whicn belongs to a pre-Yayati period. 


1. The conqueror comes and builds a temple (Yayati 1). 

2. He settles down with his ministers and citizens ,in coastal Orissa (Yayati 
II). 

3. The temple decays. The deny disappears in the sands—(late Somavamsi 
period). 

4. A (new) conqueror comes, finds thes-image gone and builds a new temple. 
He also settles down with his ministers and citizens (Anantavarman 
Codagangadeva). 


By identifying stages 1 and 4, the situation of stage 4 (an earlier temple iS remembered 
and ar image has disappeared) is grafted on stage 1. Thus the Vaisnava writers 
succeed in creating the impression that a still earlier temple preceded the one of 
Yayati, the image of which was buried under earth long time ago. R. Geib, in his 
otherwise excellent analysis of thc Indradyumna legend, thought that “this conqueror 
was, perhaps, a late Gupta king. At all events he lived before Yayat (that is before 
950 A.D.)”.3" It goes to the credit of the comparatively late VYaignava adaptors of the 


2 In Padma Purdna, the Pilgrim King is Ratnagriva from Kanci. 
25 Brahma Purana, 42, 16-84; Skanda Purana, 2.2, 10, 48-2, 2, 14, 50; Padma Purdna S, \7, 
38-5, 22, 55; Deulo Told 191-235. R. Geib, 1975, p. 53f; 55; 821; 161f. | 

26 Yayati J, after stabilizing his power in Utkala, seems tu have continusd to rule from 
Laksina Kosala. He probably delegated the administration of Utkala to his brother Vicitravirya, 
whose. son Abhimanyu and grandson Yavati I! could claim a right on it. Yayati \2 was the first 
.Somavamsi ruler to shift the center of the empire from Dakgina Kosala to Utkala. The- legend 
combines the two “ayatis into one person. 

=? R. Geib, 1975, p. 172; 
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_»arlier Saiva Indradyumna legend that tlisy succeeded in impressing the antiquity of 
the foundation of a Visnu cult in Puri even on so penetrating a mind as Dr. Geib’s. 
But 1 think this impression is wrong: 1 have shown in chapter 1 that there existed no 
~Purusottama or Nilan-idhava temple in Puri prior to the 10th century. 
Next to the date of the first Purusottama temple, which “we have fixed at 
"949-959 A,.D., the most important question relates to the image of the god installed 
in this temple. The following possibilities must be consicerea: ” 


l. The image was made of stone. It was 
(a) a four-armed standing Vasudeva umagce, later called Nilamadhava: 
(b) an image of Laksmi-Narayana (Kamala-Purusottama) showing the 
four-armed, seated Visnu with his wife sitting on his left thigh or at 
his left side and looking at her husband’s face. This image was also 
cailed Nilamidhava in later times. 
2. The image was made of wood in primitive fashion. It represented: 
(a) one single two-armed god Purusottama; 
(b) Purusottama and Laksmi as two separate images; 
(c) Purusottama, Balabhadra and Subhadri ws three sepacate images. 


The pre-Caga inscriptions referred to in chapter 1 mention only the one god 
Purusottama without describing his form. Only the Kalidindi Grant of Raijarija I, 
while speaking of the creator Brahma, says that he originated from the Lotus, which 
rose from the navel of Purugottama at Sridhania. This reflects a literary topos and is 
probably no description of the Puri image, although it testifies to the existence of 
Purusottama Sridhama (= Puri) at that time. We therefore have to rely entirely on other 
literary sources. The Brahma Purana describes the image of Purusottama which Indra- 
dyumna irtends to worship and for which he is going to erect the first Puruso‘tama 
temple in Puri exactly in conformity to the stone images mentioned under 1.a): The god 
*s four-armed, holding conch, disc and club in his hands. His eyes are long in the shape 
of the petal of a lotus flower. He is clad in yellow garments and wears a garland of 
forest flowers (ranamala). A S$rivatsa is on his chest and lie is adorned with a jewelled 
crown (mukuta) and with rings on his arms (arigada).®® Statues of this type are among 
tre most famous early cult images of Visnu found in Orissa.” They arc made of 
blue muguni stone and worshipped as Nilamiidhava (=blue Madhava) in several 
temples, the oldest being the Nilamidhava temple at Gandhbarid1 in the Mahanadi 
valley (See fig. 49). It is significant that the Padna Purina when referring co the God 
Prrusottama who has disappeared from Puri wogether with his blue mountain (i.e, his 


#8 Brahma Purana 42, 14b-15: 
Pi‘avastram caturbahum Sankhacakragadddharam}/ 
var amalavrtoraskam padmapattrayateksanam | 
$rivatsorahsamdayuktam mukutarngadasobhitam]]! 
29 Only the image of Mudgala-Midhava descrived above p. 007A is of greater antiquity than 
this type. 
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temple), describes him also as four-armed, surrounded by attendants,3® b ; 
consort or brother or sister. ps 

An eotirely different description of Purusottama js found in Muriri’ 
Anargharaghava-nétakam,®* and in several texts belonging to the Ganga peiiod ee 
the Gitagovin«a (12th century)”* the Utkalakhanda of the Skanda Purana (early io 
century)®®, the Kramadipika (middie 14th century)?! and some Jagannitha passages 
of the Rudraydmalatantra (probably 14th century). Most of these passages Lave 
been quoted and commented upon by G.C. Tripathi in the foregoing chapter (No. 2). 
They describe Purugottama clearly in the form listed above under 1.b) : Purusot‘ama, 
seated on a lion throne, is joined with his consort Kamala (Laksmi). The god is 
four-armed, wearing crown and all ornaments. He carries a lotus (padma) in his upper 
right and the disk (cakra) in his upper left hand. With his lower left arm he embraces 
his consort Kamala who is sitting on his left thigh, pressing Ler slightly against 
himself and touching her Jeft breast with his hand, while his right lower hand {s 
raised towards her breast in amorous play. The goddess who is also fully adorned 
with ornaments, has put her right arn around his neck, her hand resting gracefully 
on his right shoulder. With her left hand she, too, holds a lotus flower. And she is 
looking at his face which is lovingly turned towards her. 

Stone images of this type, iconographically known as Laksmi-Nérayana or 
Kamalai-Purusottama, but locally also called Midhava or Nilamidhava, are found in 
Orissa in the early Ganga period™ (See fig. 51). They are clearly made in imitation of 
similar Hara-Parvali images of the late Somavamsi period which in turn derive from 
somewhat differently conceived Hara-Pirvati images of the Bhauma period. 


30 Padma Purdna 4, 22, 20-22. The god re-appears in a vision together with the blue mountain: 
for the sake of his devotee who ascends to Visnu’s heaven after having seen the deity. | 
31 Act «, after the opening prayer: 
kamalda-kuca-kalasa-keli-kastiirikda-patrankurasya bhagavatah Purusottamasy'a.. . « 
32 Gitagovirda 1, 2, 1: $rita-kamalda kuca-mandala . . . 
33 Utkalakhantda 5, Qcd-; 0ab: 
vamapdrvse sthitam laksmim vamendlingya bahunda 
néigavallidallam baddham dadaddanam $riva hrtin 
Uti alakhanuda 10, 17-37, particuiarly 10, 33cd-34: 
véimapdarsvagatda laksmir aslist@ padmapdaninda 
vallakivéadanapara bhagavanmukhalocand 
sarva'dvauyayasatih sarvalankdarcbhiisita 
8, 34-36a: 
nijavémoranisannéam $lisyantim vamahastadhrtanalindm| 
klidvadyonim kamaldin madanamadavydawru!ojjvalarngalatam]}] 
strucirabhiisunamalydarulepandmn Ssusitavasanaparivitam| 
nijamukhakamalavydéptrtacatuldsitanayanamadhukardam tarunim{ 1 
Slisyantam vémabhujudandena drdham dhrieksucdpena] 
see above chapter 2, p. IN 
35 jagannditham kamalorugatam harim, cite« by K.N. Mahapatra, OHRJ, vol. ILif1, p. 11. 
35 A particularly beautiful image of this type is ‘nstalled in a ruined temple near Chaurasi in 


the Praci valley (See fig, 51). 
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‘The images of Purugottama with Kamala as well as the texts describing them 
obviously represent a second stage in the history orf Vignu worship in Orissa. They 
superceded the standing Vasudeva images probably in consequence of the Purusottama 
concept as evolved in the Saradatilaka Tantra which laid special stress on the amorous 
aspect of Purusgottama.3” fhe Saradéatilaka which according to J. Gonda originated in 
Kasmir in the 11th century®® gained great popularity in Orissa and greatly influenced 
the Jagannitha cult in the following centuries.3’ Its description of Purusottama with 
Kamala refers to the same type of image.!® 

The earliest literary sources describing the god as made of wood (déaruriipi) 
or as consisting of three images (Jagannitha, Balabhadra and Subhadra) seem to 
belong to the Ganga period from the 13th century onwards.*® They again represent 
different stages of development. 

Since we can trace a development from four-armed standing Vasudeva 
(Nilamadhava) cult images to sitting four-armed Laks$mi-Nariyana (Kamala- 
Purusottama) cult images both in the sculptural ar. of Orissa and in the literary 
sources, and since these literary sources describe the Visudeva as the earlier image 
which had disappeared by the time of the reconstruction of the Purusottama temple by 
Anantavarman Codagangadeva, we are tempted to assume that a single standing 
four-armeud stone image of Visudeva/Purusottama was installed in the first 
Purusottama temple at Puri, which we have attributed to the time of Yayati I 
Kesarl. 

Before we accept this assumption as justified, we should carefully examine 
the possibility that all literary descriptions of the god are based entirely on the creative 
freedom of poets whose power of imagination cou'd have transformed the rough wooden 
post actually enshrined in the temple into a brahmanic idol of ideal shape. These 
literary descriptions, being written in Sanskrit and intended for Hindu devorees, could 
thus be explained as a deliberate imaginary transformation of reality. They migunt be 
intended to reduce the shock of the Hindu devotee when confronted with £ crude 
idol of tribal origin, by mentally evoking its Hindu shape. Such mental realization 
or visualization of the deity is a general practice in Xdindu meditation and ritual. 
Therefore the description of the god in the available texts need not necessarily reflect 
me actual physical appearance of his Puri image. 

The correlation of the literary description v.ith the historically available Visnu 
images of Orissa does, therefore, not afford an absolute proof regarding the shape of the 


37 For a detailed account of this concept see above, Tripathi, chapter 2. 
38 J, Gonda, 1263, p. 28, note 9. The author Laksmanadesika seems to have bcen a contem- 
porary of Abhinavagupta, since both were pupils of Utpaladeva. 
39 c¢, above chapter 2. 
19 § radéatitaka 17, 31: 
devam Sripurusotrtamam kamalaya svankasthdayda pankajan 
bibhrutya purirabdham ambujarucd tasyam ~ibaddhe ksanam| 
41 Jagannatha passages in Brahma Purana, Skanda Purana, Tantrayamula, and later Odiya 
Lterature including tre Méadala Paiiji. 
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original icons in Puri. But it does give us a reliable indication for putting the text 
ina relativs chronological order. All passages visualizing the god as 2 single sanding, 
four-armed image are certainly earlier than the passages describing him in the form 
of a seated image of Laksmi-Narayana or Purusottama-Kamala. 

In one of the next chapters the evolution of the Jagannatha triad will be traced 
on the assumption that the Wooden God was at the center cf the Purugot:ama cult o. 
Puri from the very beginning. The assumption is mainly based on considerations 
regarding the continuity of thu cult and its ritual. The actual images in the JagannAatha 
temple are made of wood. From a ritual‘stic point of view, the assumption that an 
exchange of crude wooden im-ges for an earlier brahmanical stone image of Visnu] 
Purusottama might have taken place at any time in the cult’s history seems extremely 
difficult if not impossible to accept. Yet in ordur to postulate this continuity of tue 
cult, the testimony of the {exts which actually mention at Jength the replc. cement of 
the stone image by wooden images has to be set aside. On the basis of a critica! analysis 
of the Indradyumna legend R. Geib has tried to prove that such a transfer of the cult 
was indeed a historical fact.” There are a number of additional reasons which seem 
to imply that a transfer from stone image to wooden image might have taken place 
and that a Hindu Purugottama cult was joined with a formerly independent cult of 
the Wooden God. { will adduce a few of these reasons here. They do not establish 
an altcrnative possibility for the develcpment of Jagannitha beyond doubt. They 
only go to show that we are not yet in a position to trace the god’s duvelopment 
with absolute certainty. It will take several more years until critical editions of all the 
relevant texts including many of the Tantras are prepared and a final evaluation 
becomes pcssible. 

I have already referred to .the literary evidence. The passages describing 
Purusottama as a four-armed Hindu. god belong to different texts, originated possibly 
in different regions, and were written at different times. In their account of events 
they differ in various ways because they trace the origin of the cult to different 
semi-historic personalities, most identificd with Indradyumna. That they are unanimous 
about the original stone image cannot be easily explained by mutual dependence. As 
mentioned above, it ca.. be explained as a vision of Purusottama’s usual shape in 
Hindu sculpture. But it is equally possible that the descriptions were based on actual 
perception. 

While none of the early inscriptions mentions the wooden form of Puru- 
sottama, the later texts do refer to it. Suddenly an effort of the authors to prove the 
identity of ‘he Wooden God with the Hinau Krsna becomes explicit. They refer to the 
shape of the god as actually seen ry the pilgrim and trace its origin either to an 
earlier stone image which has disappeared and on top of which the divine tree has 
grown, or to a divine form of Vignu ccming from the mythical island Svetadvipa by 
floating in the ocean and being washed ashore. or by recognizing in the wooden log 
the body of Krsna who was killed by Jara the hunter, and thrown into the sea. It is 
evident that the motivation of the authors of these later passages was in fact to bridge 


42 R., Geib, 1975. 
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the gap between the expectation of Hindu pilgrims and the reality of the crude imags 
Sf Jagennatha. They did so very effectively. If the same motivation had guided the 
authors of the earlier series of texts they would deserve to be blamed for their lack of 
skill and for their wrong mcthod. But when comparing the two sets of texts—one 
describing the ‘our-armed god Purugottama, the other describing the Wooden God 
and establisning his relat.on to the earlier Purugottama—it appears tha. they belong 
to entirely different categories: In the earlier group of texts there apparently was not 
yet any necd to explain the existence of a wooden ime ge, 

The structure pattern of Hinduization as outlined in the foilowing chapters 
shows that the rise of a Hinduized god to more than local importance is usually con- 
nected with the direct patronage of a chief or king. As H. Kulke has shown (chapters 
7 and 8), this stage of Hinduization under royal patronage has an immediate legitima- 
tory task ‘o fulfill. By acknowledging a locally or regionally worshipped god of tribal 
origin ard by raising him to the rank of a state deity, the king receives legitimation 
for his rule and assures the submission and loyal support of the god’s devotees. 
Tnere are reasons to doubt whether such a process of Hinduization under royal 
patronage could have taken piace in the Somavamsi period when the first temple of 
Purusottama was built in Puri. All known instances of Hinduization under royal 
patrorage in Orissa have one aspect in common. They all ensure the status of the 
Hinduized tribal deity as supremez deity in the territory ruled over by the Hindu chief 
or king wno uses the Hinduized god for his legitimation. Wanether he is only a local 
chief, or controls the whole region, or even an empire, the basic pattern is always the 
same. In the two latter cases the deity will become the state deity of the feudal state 
or of the empire respectively. Such a development cannot be seen in the case of the 
SomavamS$is. Purusottama was not their state deity. The SomavamsSis worsnipped 
Siva as a state deity and built for“uim the famous temple of Krttivasa Lingaraja in 
Bhubaneswar. Purusottama of Puri was obviously not involved in their legitimation. 
Therefore, if the rise to more than local importance of Purusottama “vas at ull the 
result of a Hinduization process, it could only have occurred prior to the SomavamSis. 
But there it is still less likely. I have already pointed out that Siktism and Saivism 
were prominent in the Bhauma-Kara period. and that Phairava was worshipped 
widely, even in Puri itself. The Saiva phase in the development of Jagannitha which 
J mentioned in chapter 6, probably belongs to this time. None of this can explain the 
fame of Purusottama in the Somavamé§i period. There seems to be only one plausible 
explanation. It is simple enough. Among Hindus the god Purucottama had been 
worshipped since the Gupta times. Theie is no need to explain his presence by a 
Hinduization process. The Puri temple of Pui igottama was apparently a purely Hindu 

shrine, built in recognition of the existing Vaisnava community.*? It had nothing to do 
with the tribal goc. 

Tne iconograpluc development of the peculiar form of Jagannatha yields 
another indication that the Wooden God was possibly not installed ia the first 
Purusottama temple. It will be shown below (chapters 5 and 6) that both Bhairava 


43 See Chapter 1. 
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and Narasimha have left their traces in the iconosta hy and ri AAA 
The identification with Narasimha seems to be the of i 
If the Wooden God was identified with Narasimha anc if Yayati 
wanted to build a temple for him, would he not have logically have built a temple for 
Narasimha as a Hindu representative of the Wooden God? Neither Vasudeva/ 
Purusottama nor Laksmi-Niriyana would have originated on the sea-shore ir Pu-i 
The poets would have described the god in his Narasimha form if they referred i6 the 
Wooden God in his idealistic Hindu transformation. But there is only one passage 
in the Utkalakhanda of Skanda Purf;a where such a vision of N 
described.” 

In view of these arguments it appears possible that the early Purusottama 
temple of Puri was a purely Hindu shrine, and did in fact contain, as the tradition 
has it, a standing Visnu image. The evolution of the Wooden God from Bhairava to 
Narasimha may have taken-place at a different level outside the temple spnere. Since 
both Vaisnavas and Saivas claimed this god for themselves, he was certainly popular. 
At the same time it is likely that the Hindu Purusottama temple decayed and the cult 
was indeed disrupted or greatly reduced for a considerable length of time. Both the 
purinic account and inscriptional evidence prove that the first temple had already 
been in decay before Anantavarman conquered Orissa. The new temple was completed 
only towards the end of the 12th century as will be presently shown. Thus there was 
a period of at least 80 years auring which the cult subsisted—if at all—on a reduced 
scale. By the end of this period a revival of the Purusottama cult could wall have 
been accompanied by a combinatior of the cult of the Wooden God with that of the 
Hindu Purugottama. Such an ainalgamation of two cults out of which one was living 
and popular, the other almost extirct but replete with the memory of an ancient glory, 
required royal authority and certainly involved the Jegitimatory aspects mentioned 
above. 


arasimha is actually 


he scenery for such a process of transformation requiring: 


a: 


a pre-existing Brahmanic Purusottama cult in neglected state, 

a pre-existing semi-tribal cult of a wooden god Bhairava/Narasimha, and 

a conqueror who is a powerful monarch and requires legitimation by 
Joining two cults, 


LU KO 


was set lor the first time in the Ganga period, Its different elements developed 
independently ii: the Somavamsi period. The intention to join them should be 
attributed to Anantavarman Cocagangadeva. It was put into practice only in a later 
generation. 


ANANTAVARMAN CODAGANGADEVA'S GREAT TEMPLE OF 
PUKUSOTTAMA/JAGANNATHA IN PURI 


The situation ir Puri ut the time of Anantavarman Codagangadeva’s conquest of 
Utkala may be briefly surimed up as follows. The famous Purusottama temple of 


44 Urkalakhanda, Adhayaya 28. 
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Yayati Kssarl was in a delapidated condition and its image probably covered by 
sands. Tle rulers of the Somavam$i dynasty had spent their fortunes in building 
magnificent templ2s or Siva, especially the Lingaraja temple at Bhubaneswar which 
was to be the imperial symbol of their power and was, in fact, tne highest building 
in (ndia at «he time of its construction. But the financial drain caused by the cons- 
traction of this temple seems to have reduced the military power of the SomavarmSis. 
The rulers of this dynasty found themselves engaged in constant battles against the 
Gangas of Kalinga in the south and against the Palas of Bengal in the north. Their 
fortunes were rapidly declining. And in their futile efforts to defend themselves against 
the grcwing pressure from north and south, the last weak kings had neither time nor 
money to spend on the repair of the Purusottama temple in Puri. The conqueror 
Anantavarman Codagangadeva, therefore, could accomplish in Puri an important 
religious rask which his last SomavamS$i predecessors on the throne of Utkala had 
failed to perform:!® Fe started to rebuild the temple, and by doing so he gained the 
favour and support of the Vaisnavas. Visnuism was rapidly spreading in Utkala at 
this period and he deliberately based his newly acquired power in the country on this 
rising movement. 

In the years just preceding 1135 A.D. Codaganga was fully cngaged in 
defending his newly acquired vast empire. In the north-west he was threatened by the 
ambition of the Kalacuri king Ratnadeva II of Tummiaina whose advance into the 
Utkala territory could be checked only with difficulty by 1135."° In the south he had 
to fight against the Clas in order to protect the southern border of Kalinga on the 
Godavari river. For achieving more effective control of his northern cominions he 
also had to shift his capital from Kalinga to Utkala which was now in the center of 
his empire. The capital was moved to a strategical position near «whe base of the 
Mahanadi delta, probably to Siarangagada?? south of Cuttack. It was only afterwards 
that he begau with the reconstruction of the Purugottama temple. 

The foundation of the great temple follows a period of political stress and 
was certainly intended as a consolidating factor in internal politics.” li is possible 
that the king built the temple with the intention of combining in it the cult of the 
Wooden God vith that of Purugottama. That he worshipped the Wooden God seems 

likely in view of the fact that his wife erected a temple for the Wooden God shortly 
aftr her hnsband’s death. That temple was dedicated to Dadhivamana, not to 
Purusottama.?* It appears that the final identification of Dadhiviimana with Purusot- 


19 The statement that carlier kings had neglected the building of the Purugottama temp c 
occurs in the Dasgoba Plates of Riijara Ja 111, dated 119. A.D., and is repeated in the later inscrip- 
tions cf the Ganga family. The relevant verse is quoted and translated on p. 85 below. 

46 See Kulke beluw chapter 8. 

47 Sarungagada was built by Codaganga, as the name (a corruption for Cudangagada) indi- 
cates. Whetter this fort or the fort at Choudwai on the northern bank of the Mahiinadi river was 
the main resicence or the king, is not absolutely certain, Some scholars evyun think that his residence 
was at Jajpur. 

48 See Kulhe below chapter 8. 

49 See below p. 7 7f. 
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tama could only be achieved after the great temple was completed, Oniy at thst 
moment the ritual integration of the two cults could come to pass. I 

Was the great Puri temple completed during the lifetime of Anantavarman 
Codagangadeva? Orissan scholars have been astonishingly unanimous on this issue 
They know nf thu existence of a traditional verse, current in Orissa and quoted ମି 
various older texts, which attributes the erection of the temple to Anangabhima aiid 
gives the date of its complet‘on as Saka 1119-=1197 A.D.5°9 Inspite of this verse they 
all agree that the temple was built and completed by Anantavarman Codagangadeva 
The year 1197 A.D. fal's into the reign of Anangabhima II, the fourth of ths sors of 
Anantavarman Codagangadeva who ruled successively in Utkala. The scholars are 
inclined to think that in the above traditional verse there is a confusion vith 
Anangabhima III, grandson of Anangabhima II, who built a temple of Jagannatha 
in Cuttack in 1230 A.D. 

The conviction that Codagangadeva completed the temple is based on the 
evidence of two inscriptional passages. One of them occurs for the first time in the 
Dasgoba copperplate grant of Rajaraja 111, grandson of Anantavarman Codaganga- 
deva, which was issued in 1198 A.D. The verse is repeated in later inscriptions. ¥ 
My translation of the verse is as follows: 


“What king, verily, is able to build a temple for that Purugottama 

whose two feet are the earth and the entire space his navel, 

whose two ears are all directions, 

whose pair of eyes the couple of sun and moon 

and, lastly, whose skull is that sky (above)?” 

So thinking, this temple had been passed over (lit. overlooked) by previous 
kings. 

(But) then GangeSsvara built it.” 


Since the term GangesSsvara refers to Anantavarman Codagangadeva, this inscription 
attributes the construction of the Purusottama temple to the great founder of the 
imperial Ganga Dynasty. 


5% The verse which is grammatically defective, is quoted as follows: 
Sakabde ranahra-$subhrainSsu-~iipa-naksatrandyake] 
prasadam-karayamdasd nangabiimena dhimatda]] 
(Mandirer Kathd I, p. 143; 10, vol. 1117/2, p. 399, etc.) 
541 See above chapter 1- - P 
32 ET, vol. XXXII, p. 255, Vers 27 in .ines 45-47 of the inscription: 
Piidau tasya dharantariksam-akhilam nabhis-ca sarva disalt 
$srotre netrayugam ravinduyugalam miu ddhdpi ca dyaur-asau} 
prasadam purusottamasya nrpatih ko néma karttum ksamas 
tasyety-ddyanrpair-upeksitam 2yam cakre’ tha gangesvarah}} 
Noteworthly early translations are the following: 
M.M. Chakravati: 1895 (read 1891) p. 153 (partly wrong translation.) N.N. Vasu: 1896, p. 
261 (Very free trauslation or rather free commentary on the text, sub tantially corréct.) 
M.M. Chakravarti; 1898, p. 328 (Much improved translation, often quoted.) 
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The second inscriptional passage, contained in the same record, refers to the 
coronation of JateSvara Kamarnava VII, eldest son of Codaganga. Kimarnava’s 
corynation took plcce in Saka 1069=1147 A.D.” The verse contains the cpithet 
sarvalokaikanatka which the Orissan scholars took to refer to Jagannatba/Purugottama. 
The common opinion of /Vrissan scholars, therefore, is that Kimirncva VII was 
crowned at Purusottama-Puri before the god Sarvalokaikanitha or Jagannatha. The 
Jagannatha temple, therefore, must have been completed by 1147 A.D.” 

This argument however, which has been repeated over and again, is based on 
a ‘vrong tzanslation of the text. The epithet sarvalokaikandtha does not refer to a 
god in front of whom the coronation took place, but clearly and unequivocally to 
the king himself. The passage should be translated as follows: 

“When this glorious ruler Kamirnava, the only lord of the entire people, the 
son of the best of Kings, was consecrated (as king) at an auspicious time of the Saka 
year measured by the moon (1), the sky (0), tht seasons (6) and the Nandas (9) (Saka 
1062)°° when the sun stood in (the zodiacal sign) Sagittarius, the multitude of other 
planets was strong (favourable) and the enemies had met with their destruction—then 
this world was filled with joy about it.” 

This \erse does not contain any hint at the completion of Codaganga’s 
Purusottama temple, nor does it say that Kimirnava was crowned in Puri. 

GangeSvara certainly sturted building the great temple, but lhe probably did 
not live to see its completion. The Utkalakhanda of the S!anda Purdia mentions 
the garbhapratistht of the temple.®® This term has been wrongly taken t9 denote the 
consecration of the temple. But this is not so. Jt refers to a stage in the building 
of the main temple tower when the foundations have been built and the level of the 
garbhagrha is reached. Now the interior space of the garbhagrla which also determines 
the width of the uppermost portion of the temple tower, is precisely measured. The 
first layer of stones for its walls are joined with utmost care. And the rite of garoha- 
praristha is performed.” It is only after completion of this rite that work start, on 
the raising of the temple walls. The Utrkalakhandn tells us that this work was not yet 
completed when the king “ascended to heaven”, i.e. died. I“ describes how tiie king 
vhile in heaven is worried about the proper continution of the building activities.™ 

33 Dr. D.C. Sircar, the editor of this plate, rcad the date as nandartuvyomacandrapramitasa- 
kasamd, corresponding to Saka 1069=1147 A.D. Ali the ‘ater inscriptions in which the verse is 
repeated have the reading vedartu ... which changes tne cate to faka 1064= 1142 A.D. Since the 
later varsions were known first, the coronation ~f Kiémarnava was generally accepted as having 
occurred in 1142. But this creates the difficulty that Kamiapnava reigned prior to his {father’s deatn 


which occurred in 1147. S.N. Rajaguru tries to explain tis situation (IO, vol. ITE/2, p. 397) but it is 
much simpler and more logical to accept with Dr. Sircar the first occurrence of the date in the 


Dasgoba plates as correct, while the Jater repetitions inay be based on a faulty copy. 
54 S,N. Rajaguru, 1972, p. 39, 1O, vol. II1/2, p. 399. ~ 
45 see note 49. 


56 Skanda Purana, Utkalakhanda 21, 44 
57 The term is nor identical with garbhéadhcina For the lat‘er see St, Kramrich, 1946, vol. 1, p. 


126f. 
58 I oc. cit. 22, 13-14; R. Geib 1975 p. 99. 
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It aiso statcs that the (mukha- sala was built much later when the king hai come 
back from heaven.” Since the text also scems to indicate that the progress on the 
temple construction was slow after Codaganga’s death, it seems likely that the tersple 
was indced only completed towards the end‘of the reign of Anangubhima if as tre 
traditional verse quoted above indicates. The mukhasala must ave been added stil 
later, possibly by Rajarija or Anangabhirna II. The Natamandapa was added after 
the 13th century and the Bhogamandapa was an addition of the 15th century. 

It is to be noted that the great temple is mentioned for the first time in the Das- 
goba copperplate grant of Rijarija III, son of Anangabhima II. This also streng- 
thens our view that Anangabhima II probably completed and consecrated the main 
temple tower begun by Anantavarman Cocdagangadeva. 

Recently the Archaeological Survey of India has started removing ‘he age-old 
plaster from the temples in the Jagannatha compound in Puri. The work wes under- 
taken first on tie Laksmi temple which is considered to be contemporary with the 
main temple. The Laksmi temple proved to be fully decorated with sculpture and 
architectural ornaments. The removal of the plaster from the Jaganndtha temple 
itsclf will show whether my proposed date for the completion of the temple can be 
confirmed. The experience with the Lakgmi temple renders such a result very likely.®® 

If the date of the temple proves to be considerably later than hitherto assumed, 
the period of non-existence of a Purusottama temple in Puri is prolonged by 50 years. 
During this time the wooden images were not yet installed in the temple, even if it 
was intended to house them. According to the Indradyumna legend there was a stone 
image of the Laksm?i-Nariyana or Kamala-Purusottama type in Puri which was 
worshipped in the intermediate period between Indradyumna’s ascent to heaven and 
his return, i.c. between the death of Anantavar:inan Codagangadeva and the consecra- 
tion of the temple by Anangabhima II. This image was removed to a small shrine 
at the west of the main temple after the wooden images were installed. it was pro- 
bably never ir the main temple, where the wooden deity was installed after the com- 
pletion of the temple. But it had served to guarantee the continuity of the cult during 
a long period of homelessness of the cult. The literary works are probably right when 
they describe Purugottama or Nilamadhava in this form. The stone image of Laksmi- 
Nariyana (Purusottama-Kamala) was the immediate predecessor of tle Wooden 


God. 


THE TEMPLE OF DADHIVAMANA iN TEKKALI 


After the death of Anantavarman Codganagadeva, his wife Kasturikamodint built 
the 3rd temple of Jagannétha in Tekkali (today situated in Z-ndhra Pradesn), east of 
CoJaganga’s first capital Kalinganagara. The temple was erected in 1150 A.D. and 


59 Utkalakhan”a 26, 2. 
60 For a mors detailed discussion see H.v. Stietencron, 1977, 
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32dicated to the god Dadhivamana."® The dedication rcveals that it was not the 
trinity of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra that was iustalled in the temple, 
but only the image of one wooden god. 

The fact that Anantavarman Codagangadeva's chief queen built a Dadhivamana 
txmple in the homeland of her deceased husband immediately after his death seems 
to me to be a rather strong indication that Codaganga had worshipped this god. 
Since his name is preserved in Tekkali at this early pericd, 1 have said above that 
Dachiviamana—or rather the tribal from of this sanskritized name—was the original 
name of the Wooden God. 

Since the original Wooden God was alone, it was possible to continue to build 
temples for the single Wooden God even after a trinitarian image had been introduced 
in Puri. Today there are 344 temples dedicated to Dadhivamana in Orissa. Originally 
they do not represent a selection of one out of three wooden images but rather a 
perpetuation of the original state of the god. It is significant and perfectly fits into 
the pattern of innovation in religious matters, that thc further evolution and change 
of the image occurred under royal influence in the imperial temple of the Gangas at 
Puri 

It was under Anangabhima III that the decisive reinterpretion took place 
which attomoted to integrate the major deities of Orissa into the Jagannatha cult. This 
development which raised Jagannatha to a supreme position will be described in 
capter 10. 


61 The inscription of queed Kasturikamodini v'as noticed by T.C. Rath (Urkala Sahitya, vol. 
21, No. 10, sal 1325, ». 473) and discussed by Rija J..N.H. Jagadeva (Bhaja Pradipa, Oriya quar- 
terly, vol. XT/3, sal 1349, p. 15); K.N. Mahapatra, 1971, p. 86Gf. 

62 See also H. Kulke 1975; chapter III, 1. 
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CHAPTER IV 


HINDUIZATION OF TRIBAL DEITIES IN ORISSA : 
THE SAKTA AND SAIVA TYPOLOGY 


A. Eschmann 


INTRODUCTION 


Hinduism has an extraordinary capacity to incorporate and amalgamate otuer reli- 
gions and alien cults. This is possibla because of two basic Hindu doctrines: that 
God or Brahman is within evérything, and can therefore appear everywhere, and 
that whoever is corn in India is essentially a Hindu. In modern times, since the nine- 
teenth century, that capacity of incorporation has been considerably amplified and 
applied to religions outsiGe India as well. This led to the concept of Hinduism’s 
‘““inclusivism”.3 As referred to tribal and folk religion in India, the process of their 
gradual incurporation into Hinduism has been defined as “‘Aryanization” and “‘Sans-- 
kritization”’.” It shall be called “Hirduization’’ here in order to emphacise its general 
character: Hinduization may occur everywhere and without any direct impact from 
either Sanskrit or Aryans.’ 

The incorporation of aboriginal cuits has occurred in Hinduism froia the 
very beginnings. However, such incorporations became particularly prevalent in 
post-Buddhist times. So much so that some of these incorporated elements became 


i cf. Hasker, 1961, p. 366f. | 

2 Srinivas. 1952, p. 30. For a detailel discussion of the terms ‘‘Sanskritization™” and “Arya- 
nization”, see Krike, 1976. 

3 Staal 1962. As to the possible objection, that the concept of Hinduization is “apt to suggest, 
‘that many of the lower castes are not ifind"s, which is not true” (Barnabas, 195}, p. 613 quoted by 
Kulke, 1976, p. 3). it should be emphasized, that the term is used here first of all as opposed to the 
tribal religions, which are indeed no* Hindu. Secondly it is referred to, as a gradual process, becom- 
ing more and more intense, the nearer it approaches to the minimum standards of “High Region” 
(sec no.¢ 5), which has been defined as the level of temple worship (see below). 


~ 
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irt2gral parts of Hindu doctrine and practice. To cite only one example: the most 
important features of the mythology and the cult of Durga developed only in early 
medivtval times, obviously taking up autochthonous clements. Thc sacrifice offered 

-to Devi, for instaacs, is cotally unlike the vedic form of sacrifice and even occasional- 
ly ‘etains thc idea of humar. sacrifice. 

The fact that Hinduization was particularly frequent and intense in medieval 
times has twc main reasons: the rising Bhakti cults brough. a new religious impetus, 
which emphasising the omnipresence of the divine, was universalistic in its outlook. 
Secondly, its new institutions, the templcs, became agents of Hinduization, and receiv- 
ed by royal patronage. The Jagannatha temple is a striking example of such a deve- 
lopment: one of the most important temples of India, patroniscd by many kings, 
enshrines a deity of tribal origin. The fame of the temple within the Hindu world 
has grown considerably since medieval times, and the peculiar iconography of its 
main images still testify to the important role which Hinduization must have played 
in the formation of the Jagannatha cult. 

The political aspect of Hinduization within the framework of the royal temple 
policy will be dealt with subsequently (Kulke, chapter 7). The aim of this study is to 
analyse Ifinduization as a process of religious change and to trace its impact on the 
development of the Jagannatha cult and the regicnal tradition of Orissa. The present 
and the next chapter will consider mainly the iconological and iconographical aspects 
of Hindvization whereas the ritual side will be discussed in the chapter on Prototypes 
of the Navakalevara Ritual. 


HINDUISM AND TRIBAL RELIGIONS: FUNCTIONAL DIFFERENCES 


To understand the dynamics of Hinduization it is necessary to see the basic func- 
tional differences between tribal religions and Hinduism, as well as the diffecent Je~ els 
through which this process acts. Hinduism in its codified form is naturally diffecvent 
in many respects from tribal religions. They mav be said to represent different types 
of religion altogether.” However, as both types of religion aic¢ linked to each other 
through Hinduization, some of their aspects have to be compared. In this context,. 
one main functional difference plays an important role: the way in which the presence 
of tne deity 15 mediated to the devotees. 

In Hinduism, it is mostly an image through which the deity appears and can 
be approached by men. Since post-Buddhist t:mes, the gods literally “descended” to 
their believers, taking place in space—in an image (miirti, and in particular sacred 
places (7irtha)—and in time—at particular festivals. The possibility to visit and to “‘see” 
(darsana) the gods at vertain places and times ‘was and is one of the great attractions 


i cf. Nandi, 1973, p. 141f. 

5 In Comparative Religion the great or “High” rei:gions (Hoch-religionen) are usually opposed 
to the ‘‘Natural” eligions (Naturreligionen) or “primitive” religi ns. The term animism, introduced 
by Tyior in the nineteenth century, implies a whole theory of religion and its origh,, and is therefore 
not used here: For a discussion of the term and its history see Waardenburg, 1973, p. 32M. 
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of thé entp con J heologically, of course, the god is never entirely identica, with 
his image—he is essentially beyond and above. By descending, or partially descendi 
into the image, the deity voluntarily enables men to approach her. oe 

The real presence of the pO in her image is ritually ascertained by the perfor- 
mance of the sixteen “services” (upacara), commonly cailed PYG (“worship”) 
The first upacdra, consists of calling tle deity, or inviting her (dvahana) and ମି 
her a seat (dsana). After purifications of the priest and of one of the main ingredients 
of the ritual, water, the god is welcoried and made comfortable, as if he were 
respected guest or a king. Water is purified (arg/ya), the feet of the deity are washed 
(padya), and some water is offered her to cleanse her mouth (@camana). After offering 
light refreshment (madhuparka) the toilet of the deity, so to speak, begins. The image is 
given a bath (snéna), is clothed (vastra) and invested with the sacred thread (up avita). 
Then offerings are presented: sandalpaste (gandha), flowers (puspa). incense (dhiipa), 
a lamp (dipa), something to eat (naivedya). Finally the worshipper bows to the Deitv 
(vandana) and utters pleasing words to her. It is only after the presence of the deity 
in the image has been ascertained, that th. devotees are admitted to its presence— 
at the earliest when the offerings begin, usually only for the last two wpacaras. They 
mark the communion between the deity and the devotee: a lamp is brought out of 
the sanctum and offered to the devotees (nirdjané), and the image is circumaz,bulated 
(pradaksina).® 

The function of the image, to mediate the presence of the deity, is mostly 
expressed also in its iconography: Most Hindu temple images are anthropomorphic 
and render a certain aspect of the dcity in every detail. 

In important tumples, the wupacdras are offered as often as five times a day. The 
presence of the God, whom the devotees come to “see” is dependant on the upactras 
being offered as often as possiole. Regular, frequent and eluborate rituals are therefore 
a main 1eature of Hindu temple cult. 

The vital importance, which is attached to the regular and frequent perfor- 
mance of the ritual, naturally tends to develop more and more complicated rituals, 
and this again calls for a great number of executants. Division of labour and a 
complex, possibly hierarchical, social organization amongst the priests is another 
consequence. 

As opposed to that, “in tribal India, anthropomorphic images of the gods are 
rare”’.” Tribal shrines may be completely empty (see fig. 60), or else contain un- 
iconicul symbuls—wooden posts, earthen posts—or elementary symbols like stones and 
trees. But it is not to this symbol that che function, held by a properly worshipped 
image in Hinduism. is conferred. This function in tribal religion is with a living man. 
It is he, who conveys the very presence of the deity when possessed by her. Through 
him the deity speaks and confronts her believers. As the presence of the deity is 


6 Cf. Kane, 1941, II, p. 729A. The sequence and nature of the upacdras differ slightly from re- 


gion to region. Those performed in the Jagannatha cult ar¢ discussed by Tripathi below, chapter 15. 
7 Elwin, 1955, p. 577. 
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rendered by a lLuman being, one might say that in a way, anthropomorphic images are 
not needed. - 

The human medium may become possessed by the deity «t any time: it happens 
spontaneously and whenever it is needed or wished for. Therefore regularity in the 
performance of ritual is much less important to tribal religions than to Hinduism. 
Tribal cults are centered in the sacrifices. Sacrifices are offered at times of need and at 
very large intervals near the symbols of the deity. As in the vedic sacrifice it is to the 
place rather than to the specific image or symbol, that the gods are called in order to 
partake of the sacrifice. 

The comparison shows, that those features which are of vital importance to 
Hinduism, namely regular and “ frequent performance of worship with all its 
consequences, are so to speak not, or only to a lesser degree, needed i in tribal religions, 
where the deity menifests herself and is approached not through an image, but through 

2 living person. Hinduization acts in between codified Hinduism and tribal religions 
Itis therefore bound to combine and transform these inain functional characteristics 
of both types of religion. Within this process sever®I main stages can be distinguished. 


LEVELS OF HINDUIZATION IN REGIONAL TRADITION 


Hinduization may be defined as a continuum operating in both ways between ‘the 
two poles of tribal religion and codified or “High” Hinduism. The character of a 
continuum is as important as the fact, that tae process of Hinduization acts in both 
ways: it does not only mean that tribal elements are incorporated inco Hindnism, 
but also implies that features from Hinduism are integrated into tribal cults.® 
Strictly speaking, only the ends or poles of that continuum can be defined: Tribal 
religion is found in the cults of entirely or almost entirely tribal communities. 
“High” Hinduism is represented in those great temples where worship 4s performed 
according to the rules codified in the scriptures, and which are generally recognized 
by all Hindus. This polarity suggests an application of the complementary concepts 
of “great” and “Tittle tradition’”’”?. But these two realms are usually not directly 
confronted to each other, they are combined through several intermediary stages with- 
in one special regional tradition, 


§ Mc Kim Marriot, 1955, p. 197; Gonda, 1963, If, p. 11. 

9 The process of communication between the two levels as defined by Redficld, has become 
increasingly a subject of analysis; “This ...is perhaps the most important conclusion of recent 
athropological studies of Hinduism. It suggests that the unity of Hinduism does not exclusively 
resicze in an exemplary set of norms and scriptures, such as those defined by Sanskritic Hinduism, 
or in an alternative “lower level” popular Hinduism of the uncultivated masses. The unity is to be 
found rather in the continuities that can be traced in the concrete media of song, dance, play, 
sculpture, painting, religious story and rite that connect the rituals and beliefs of the villager with 
those of the townsman and urbanite, one region with another, and the educated: with the uneducat- 
ud’? (Singer, 1972, p. 47). However, there has been a Certain tendency to concentrate on one 
particular medium of communication. 
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According to its character of a twofold process, first 

may already be found in purely tribal communities. 
live, or have lived with Hindu communities. But Hinduization acts intensel onl! 

on the level of Hindu vi,iage cuits, that is in such village communities. where ର 

groups constantly live together with caste Hindus, The next decisive stage of 
Hinduization 1s reached, When an aboriginal cult—either from the intermediate state 
of a village cult, or dircctly from the tribal level—becomes incorporated into a Hindu 


temple. Such a temple is distinguished from the village cult by three characterist 
daily performance of piijd 


aces of Hinduization 
+t depends on how close they 


Cs: 
»~recognition by all castes and more than local ea 
But such a temple cult is in no way already identical with the “oreat tradi- 
tion” as the codified standard of Hinduism generally accepted all over India. 
Though presenting the basic elements of Hindu temple worship, such a temple may 
still be quite distant from “high” Brahmanical standards, as displayed in tne great 
temples of all-Indian importaice. Being .of more than local importance and accepted 
by all castes in a larger area does not mean, that such temples are recognized every- 
where in the whole region let alone country. They may be said to be of subregional 
importance, and might often have been the focus of a “nuclear area” (see Kulke, 
chapter 7). 

The temple level as here defined, means the attainment of a definite stage 
of Hinduism, but not necessarily the end of the process of Hinduization. Tle further 
development will be less and less a question of Hinduization in the strict sense of 
the word, but indeed of Brahmanization. A temple cult which is subject to such a 
further development—for instance through royal patronage—might raise to regional 
importance and thus become integral part of the highest level of Hinduism valid for 
all India. I 

The importance of the regional traditions™ in Hinduism cannot be under- 
estimcted. It is perhaps best illustrated by the practice of the Hindu authoritative 
texts which lay down not only the general rules for the performance of rituals, but 
prescribe also different regional variations (desficara). These deSsdcara practices are 
not folkloristic additions which might be observed or not. They are binding 


19° Dumont (1970, p. 23) has pointed out:” The term ‘village god’ is ambiguous because it can 
have the broader meaning of the gods who have their temples in the village (which has a socia. 
implication, opposing as it does the popular gods to the official gods of the Brahmantc temples), or 
more strictly it can signify the gods of the local community. There is a difference between the two, 
for in a villege gods and temples are found, whicn interest only a part of the inhabitanis. There arc 
lineage temples in a village with one and the s‘ me caste, and there are temples belonging to sundry 
castes in a mu'ti-caste village”. The term “village cult” is used here for a cult recognised and 
sponsored by the totality of a multicaste village, vet peculiar to it. Hinduizatica within a “lineage 
cult” is referred to bslow (see below Eschmann, chapter 14). 

11 Jt must be remembered that inspite of its asic unity, the extent of a region may vary 
considerably for different elements of culture. For instance, a regionally characteristical type of 
dance may be typical for a greater area tian that defined by the common language etc. These 
different elements of regional cultures qsid their interrelations may be describe by several’ models 
(cf. Vatsyayana, 1970, p. 15). 
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prescriptions for the valid performance of a ritual. As opposed to that, the observance 


of the ‘local custom” (/Jokdacara) is facultative. | 
If one ~pnlies this classification to the different stages of Hinduization, onc 


can roughly say, that the process operates in the sphere of /lo.xacdra up to the temple 
‘evel. The subsequent intensification of Hinduization of Brahmanization takes place 
witiin the deSsdacdra sphere and may eventually even attend the general all-India 
level. 
This complicated process of interaction can be illustrated with the help of a 
graphic model: The canonised all-India Hinau tradition is a circle being composed 
by tLe segments of the regional traditions which are represented by ellipses. The 
regional traditions again are composed of the segments nf several ellipses represent- 
ing the subregional traditions, which are again interlocked with several popular and 
tribal traditions and so on. The model of interlocked ellipses demonstrates, as far as 
that is graphically possible—the character of a continuum typical for .the process of 
Hinduization. Each stage or realm of the process is thought of as an ellipse and has 
therefore two foci. The ellipses being interlocked, every focus is relevant simultane- 
ously to two realms. One may identify the foci with the main stages of Hinduiza- 
tion as surveyed above: tribal cults. tribal cults with elements of Hinduization, 
Hindu village cults, temples of subregional importance, great temples of regional 
importants. 

Acting through and within the several stages of Hinduization, there are 
common realms, where identical manifestations tend to appear, which may or may 
not be the outcome of a historical development. In the present context, the most 
important of these realms is Folk Religion. To give an example, the grama der {vil- 
lage goddess”) of a Hindu village, worshipped in the shape of a stone under a trec, 
might have originally been a tribal goddess. Might but not must: every village, 
regardless of its present or past connection with tribal cults, has a grdma devi ™. 
Features which have been typologically classified as ‘‘tribal”, for instance possession 
may thus at any time occur anew within popular Hinduism. 

The description of such a complicated and manifold process with the help 
of a graphic model is always dangerous, because of the inherent tendency of such a 
model to oversimplification. Above all it must be remembered, that the process of 

Hindu‘zation is a continuum: the realms marked by tiie ellipses are not rigidly cut off 
from each other, but the transitions are tfluid. Moreover, this is only one possible 
model of Hinduization. It might be amplified or reduced. Its different stages do not 
necessarily represent a historical sequence. For example there might be instances of 
Hinduization, where tribal cults are incorporated directly into a temple, without 
having gone through the intermediate stage of being associated with a village cult. Or 
the focus of a tribal cult without elements of Hinduizat:on may not be existent at 
all, in which case the end of the chain would have to be imagined as a circle. 

The regional traditions of Hinduism, 4s characterised by the special deSsacara 


12 see below note 19, 
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norms, developed in the medieval period, i.e. that time, when the incorporatio f 
aborigina: elements was particularly frequent. The process of Hindazation is ର 
fore almost paradoxically interrelated to the regional tradition ji) a dovble way That 
Hindu tradition which is the frame of reference for Hinduization, is at the same time 
its product. 

In Orissa, both rclatic ns between Hinduization and regional tradition can be 
studied simultaneously. Important centers of Orissa’s religious tradition, as the 
Jagannatha temple, have admittedly developed from Hinduized cults, and still gre 
minently display elements of tribal origin. Moreover the same tribes, whose cults 
were incorporated, are also still living as tribal and semitribal communities in tLe 
region, and Hinduization can be observed “in the making”. A study of Hi-duization 
in Orissa can thus combine field observations with historical analysis. An attempt 
to establish a typology of Hinduization, as it occurs today, will be helpful in tracing 
the evolution of Hinduization within and towards the regional tradition. 


THE SAKTA TYPOLOGY OF HINDUIZATION 


An Association and eventual identification of tribal with Hindu deities is possible 
only when there is some basic correspondence between both. Therefore, the number 
of Hindu gods, which can play a role in Hinduization—at least in its initial stage— 
is limited. Most of the tribal cults in Orissa, which are important enough to be 
Hinduiced, are related to a female deity, who protects the men, ascertains the ferti- 
lity, and accepts blood sacrifice. It must be left t> further studies to analyse, how far 
this predon.inance of female deities as subjects of Hinduization is a significant feature 
of the Orissa regional tradition. 

The most frequent and in a way logical association or identification of such 
goddesses is towards Durga. They can thus continue to accept animal sacrifice and to 
assure fertility, they may even retain their original names. Such a connection between 
a tribal goddess and Durga may start on a purely tribal level. In many Khond vil- 
lages, for instance, there is no apparent Hinduization whatsoever, except for the fact, 
that when he post which represents the goddess (see figs. 62, 63), is renewed—which 
happens perhaps every thirty years— a Brahmin is called to impart the prana-pra- 
tistha-mantra of Vana Durga (the “Durgt of the woods”) and thus theoretically 
acknowledges the post as a mrirti. Referri~g to the model of Hinduization drawn above 
such cults would form the Hinduized focus of the tribal elipse, as opposed to a “pure- 
ly”? tribal focus. 

On the level of villuge cults, the iconological connection of these goddessts 
with the great Hindu mother goddess tends to be very loose. In most ‘cases, the 
aboriginal goddess retains her name and ker personality. With the exception of the 
prasistha mantras, she is not immediately identified with Durga or Kal: in her main 
aspect, but such a goddess may herself enter, or else be associated with that group 
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of goddesses who, like Mangala, Pitabali, Hinguli, Baunthi, and Stamubhesvari,”” 
plcy an important role within the folk religion and regional tradition of Orissa. Some 
or even most of thcose are none but aboriginal deities which have been Hinduized 
:n earlier times. Though not appearing in Brahmanical all Indian theology they 
‘were acknowledged as members of the documented theology of the society in whose 
contact the tribes lived”. 

Stambhesvari is an excellent example fur such an acknowledgement as well 
&s for ihe double relationship between Hinduization and regional tradition. The 
goddess is known in Orissa since about 500 A.D., she was the tutelary deity of the 
SulkT and the Bhanija dynasties (see below Kulke, chapter 8) and is still widely worship- 
ped in Western Orissa, Her name Stambhesvart, oriya Khambhesvarr, “lady of the 
post’”’ expresses the difficulty of Hindu theology to name a goddess who was repre- 
sented by a post only. In some places the Stambhe$Svari cults are indeed iconographi- 
cally linked with wooden posts, as shall be seen below. But not everywhere: the 
goddess may also be worshipped through stones.’® This is partly duce to the compli- 
cated ritual necessary to renew the posts which cannot always be performed (see 
chapter 14). But it is also due to the fact that the name cof the goddess has become 
so prevalent and familiar in Western Orissa that it is no more necessarily linked to 
the idea or a post. 

The decisive step in the process of Hinduization which marks the level of 
the village shrine. is a consistent change in the ritual: the original symbol is ritually 
treated as an image in the Hindu sense, a mii.'ti, through the consistent performance 
of piija. The basic five upacdras viz. gandha (sandelpaste), puspa (flowers), dhiipa (in- 
cence), dipa (lamp) and naivedya (something eatable), and sometimes also sna (bath) 
are offered regularly though not daily. 

The beginning of a change in the conception—irom symbol to image—be- 
comes particularly clear in the words of invocation spoken by a Khond priest who, 
on behalf of a village with mixed population, worships Khambhesyvar? represented 
by a stone under a tree. This invocation, written down by the grandfather of the 
present priest!’, is in Oriya and contains verses as: 


13 These goddesses are widely worshipped on different levels all over Orissa. Pitabali is found 
in multicaste villages, but also in almost entirely tribal arcas in the Khund Mahals. Mangala is 
worshipped almost in every village every tuesday on ihe open road, if there is no shrine for her. 
She has an important temple in Kakatpur which also plays a role in the Jagannitha cult (see 
Tripathi, Navakalevara, ch. 11 and Eschmann, Prototypes, ch. 12). Hingula is also widely wo.ship- 
ped in’ the villages, especially in April/May when iires are set up and also fire-walking is perform- 
ed in her honour so that she may be sarisfied and not cause the outbreak of fires during the hot 
seascn. She has an important shrine in Gopalprasad near Talcher, see below. Baunthi is worship- 
ped particularly in the villages of the Sonepur region. For Stambhesvari see below. 

14 Nandi, 1973, p. 120. 

15 Cf, Majumdar, 1911; Patnayak, 1922; Nandi, 1973, p. 121ff; Kulke, 1975, p. 12ff. 

f 16 For instance in the shrine at Bamur, in the Angu! area, KhambheSvari is represented by a 
simple stone worshipped daily by a dehuri of the $uddfha caste, e caste of trib~l affiliation. 

17 Bira Dehuri Khonda from the village Barimul in the are2 of Barambc. 
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Sindiira mantra: 


“Sindiira (vern:illion) adorns the forehead of the Goddess. With sindiira 
in your eye, please look on the world ... Oh mother, in ycur eyes there is 
kajjala™®. Oh... goddess, please come and sit here. I will offer you bloga” 
Aantra spoken while giving flowers (phitladi& mantra): 


“Please take the sweet scented flowers. Take the garlands... and keep them 


round your neck. Ch mother Khambhesvarl, please come to ‘his area. I 
salute you. . . .”’ 


From the words alone one should suppose that an anthropomorphic image was 
addressed, but in fact the goddess is represented by a stone under a tree. The blerd- 
ing of the conception to call the goddess to the area in general, with the idea that 
she is indeed residing within her symbol-image which can be adorned as the body 
of human woman, is obvious. 

As already mentioned. on the “village level” a diety of tribal origin may be 
worshipped as—or be associated with—the worship of the village goddess grampati 
or gramdeyi. Her cult is of a very “‘tribal’’ typology: the goddess is represented by a 
uniconical symbol—which often can hardly be distinguished from its surroundings 
and is only occasionally worshipped with animal sacrifices by a non-Brahmin priest.™ 


But in most of the cases the gramderi is separated from the goddess we are con- 
cerned with. 


Such is the case in the example of the Khambhe$svari shrine mentioned above. 
Here the piija, i.e. the five upaciiras, is “given once every month on a day marked 
by the solar samkrdanti. But the main festival takes place usually only once 
a year®™ or when a special need arises. It is then, that sacrifices are performed and 
that the deity appears through a human medium. After having worshipped the stone, 
the Khond priest himself will become uwbha “possessed” (Fig, 94). Tnereafter the 
priest perfurms the sacrifice and cooks the bhoga to be offered to the goddess, where- 
as the bhoga which at the end of the festival is to bc shared by all, is cooked by a 
Brahmin specially called in for this purpose. 

In other examples of Hinduized cults on village level a division of labour 
is often combined with a differentiation in caste: dehuri and kalis? (the person who 
becomes nossessed) may belong tc an accepted caste (often mali “‘gardner”’) whose 
tribal origins can sometimes still be traced, whereas the killing of the sacrificial 
animals and the drumming is left to “Hariians”’. 

Shrines with uniconrical symbols as described avove are frequently found in 
the Hindu villages. The outer appearance of the shrines, might differ—under the open 
sky or in mud-houses—and the frequency of offering pii/a can vary from a few times 
a year, over once a month, once a week—usually Tuesday"*—to once a day (at noon). 


18 Yajiala (collyriam) is black soot usc 1 for the traditional Indian eye ma™e-up. 

19 Cf. Whitehead, 1921; Crooke, 1925, p. 83ff. 

20 On a tuesday of the bright fo .inight of pausa. 

21 Tuesday, in Oriya manigazabdra, is selected because it is sacred to the goddess Mangala 
(see abov~ note 13). I 
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But essentially the ritual and the mode ‘of worship remain the same: more or less 
elaborately the five upacdaras are offered to the uniconicel symbol of the goddess. 
At special occa.ions as festivals or situations of great need, animal sacrifices and 
pu#iji (heaps of uncooked rice) are offered and the goddess manifests herself through 
nossessing a human being. The simultaneous occurrence of the two media conveying 
the presence of the deity—a symbol trcated as image and a livirg person—is typical 
for this level of Hinduization and for popular religion a'together. 

The functional equality of both thesc media is actually demonstrated in the 
Firgula shrine of Gopalprasad which is, so to speak, at the verge of the temple level 
being of more than local importance and generally recognized, but without daily piija 
(s2e Prototypes, p. 13). Here the Aa’is?, in order to be possessed by the deity, has to 
undergo the same ritual which is offered previously to the pebbles and poles which 
represent different goddesses. The kalis?, having fasted and put on new ciothes, sits 
in front of the de/uri, who worships his limbs, pours water over him, then milk, then 
molasses, offers him incense, a lamp etc. and finally a garland which has been offered 
to the deity in the morning.” It is very impressive indeed to watch, how during 
this process the Aalis? begins to tremble all over more and more strongly until in a 
wild dance hz races towards the fire in which the goddess Hingula is thought to have 
appeared on this occasion. 

Moustly the iconography of the uniconical symbols worshipped as mfirtis is not 
changed at this level. On the contrary, in village shrines, Hindu divinities, which are 
iconographically well defined, will often be represented by symbols, small heaps of 
mud, platforms, stones, posts or red marks only. Hanuman is very often thus repre- 
sented, but one might even find three mud heaps or three stones to represent fo:k god- 
desses as well as the trinity of Brahm, Visnu and Siva, and in the mind of some 
believers even both®®, 


HINDUIZED GODDESSES ON TEMPLE LEVEL 


As has been said above, the next decisive stage of Hinduization is reached when a 
temple is established for the cult of tribal origin. It has been said, that such a temple 
is defined by the occurrence of three elements: daily performance of piiji, general 
avceptance by all castes and more than local importance. The existence of an elabo- 
rate daily p#ja, as required in a temple, is linked to the presence of Jand donations 
which ensure its performance. The attainment of the temple stage is thus dependent 
on donations which may be given by kings or other wealtky persons. Such donations, 


~ 22 This practice recalls the use of the djiiamdald “garland of command”, which are offered to 
the Jagannatha figures and then taken by the Pati Mahapatra and the three chief Daitas before 
they set out to search foz the new log at the beginning of the Navakalevara ritual (see below 
Tripathi, cLapter 13). 

23 Such “images” of Hanuman’ are found for instance in Narsingpur and in the village 
Khuntapalli near Barpalli in the Sambalpur area. Mud Meaps to represent goddesses and/or the 
Hipiu trinity are found for instance on the roadside shortly before Konar~k and South East of 
Daspalla. 
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which change the status of a cult, do still occur, as can be seen fr 
the SvapneSvara terapie in Painda built some years ago 

Io 
below. 


rom the example cf 
, Which will be discussed 


Worship at the temple level concentrates on the miirti. Pos 
sionally occur, but basically the medium of the deity is svpposed 
the Hindu sense. It is therefore at this stage mainly, 
is so much intensified, tnat he need for a “proper” 
responding to Hindu standards, becomes predominant. 


There are two possibilities to satisfy this need: either a “proper” 


s€ssion may ocra 
to bc her image in 
where the performance of pitja 
image, at least tasically cor- 


| I H I image— 
usually an image of Durga or Camunda (Fig. 71) is Just added to the symbol and 
eventually tctally replace it, or the symbol itself is changed in such a way as to luok 


more like an image. 


Tne first possibility is theoretically not limited to cases, where the Hinduization 
has led to an association of the tribal ceity with Durga, though mostly found in this 
realm. In many temples of Hinduized mother goddesses in the Hinterland, stones or 
pebbles are worshipped along with the main image in the garbha gr/ha®. Frequently 
stones or wooden posts stand outside such temples or even in their compounds. Mostly 
these symbols are daily worshipped along with the main image. It is usually in front 
of them, that the sacrifice is performed, and to them the blood is offered and not 
to the main image, which on the contrary may be sheltered by closing the doors 
of the temple®, The symbols represent the main goddess, they are thought of as 
another miirt? of her or of a related gooddess, a “‘nonvegetarian sister’”’. The tend- 
ency to separate the sacrifice. from the main cult is evident and one might say 
natural at this stage of intensive Hinduization. 

When the symbol of the goddess is a wooden post, there is a further 
possibility to combine images and symbols. The post may become the movable image 
(cala.1t? pra.ima) of the main image. For instance in the Samalai temple at Sonepur, 
besidvs the main image, a wooden post, wrapped in a sari, represents the goddess 
Baiunthi and is daily worshipped along with Samalai (see fig. 68). At Dasahera this 
represeutation of Bauunth. visits the shrine of an old tribal deity, Biidha Rajd. Wrapped 
posts in the same function are found in Ranpur, representing the goddess Khila- 
munda (from Oriya khila ‘‘waste land” and muunda ““trunk”) and in Banpur for Bhaz a- 
vatikathi (Oriya katni, “piece of wood”).*® 

It has bevn pointed out by Kulke®* that the use of the original symbols of 


24 For instance in the temples of Somu.ai in Patnagarh and Barpali (District Sambalpur) and 
in the Khambhesvar; temple of Aska. 

+ 25 Stones as the representatives of the gocdess, accepting sacrifices in her stead outside the 
main temple are found foz instance in the Bhairavi temple in Puranacuttack (near Baudh), in the 
Manesvara temple near Sambalpur and, in the Samalai temple of Baragarh. Posts .in the same 
function are fourd in thu Bhilesvara temple in Huma (Sambalpur area), in the Patnesvari temple 
in Sambalpur, in three temples of Sonepur (see below Eschmann, chapter 14). 

26 Cf. Kulke, 1975, p. 40F. 
27 Kulke, 1971. 
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the deity as calanti pratima may explain the strange appearance of the Sudarsana 
cakra, the disc as weapon of Visnu, worshipped along with tue- Jagannatha figures. 
The Puri Sudarsanz bears no disc but consists of a wooden pole wrapped in cloth 
very similar to that in Sonepur. Itis to be assumed, that the Puri Sudarsana was 
originally the calant? pratina of Jagannatha. Indeed at some festivals (e.g. on the 
eighth day of the. bright half of Bhidrapada) sudarsana has stil’ this capacity, being 
carried arouad the city. Moreover, its iconology retains in early stage of the develop- 
ment of the Jagannatha theology, namely the identification with Narasimha. 

In some cases, the new temple with the proper image and Brahmins to 
worship it, is constructed near the palace of.the Hindu king, while the aboriginal 
symbol continues to be worshipped mostly by non Brahmin priests in the old place®™, 
It may be, that this type of Hinduization, where a regular miir:i is added to the 
original symbol, is typical for Hinduization occurring under roya: patronage, (see 
v. Stietencron, ch. 3). Under royal patronage, Ilinduization may sudder.ly be imposed 
on a predominantly tribal community, and there might not have been time, so to speak 
to develop or anthropomorphize the original symbol itself. However, this possibility 
cannot be taken as a proof of the fact that Hinduization under royal patronage acted 
exclusively in this way. Royal patronage was mainly granted to local cuits (see Kulke, 
ch. 7), whether already Hinduized or not, and may moreover also have induced the 
anthropomorphization of the symbol itself, as can be seen from the example of Samalat 
in Sambalpur and Bargarh (see fig. 67). 

The type of Hinduization at temple level, where a proper Hindu image is com- 
bined together with the aboriginal symbol, presents the least difficulties. There is no 
need for a special mythology or for iconological legends—the close association .f 10t 
identification of the Hinduized goddess with Durga is just emphasized by the Durga 
image representing her. But iconological legends are needed and will be found in the 
second case, namely wben the symbol itself is anthropomorphized. 

The first requirement for an anthropomorphic image is certainsy a head. 
Therfore the attempt to develop a simple stone into an image often starts from 
the notion of taking it for a head and supplying it witt eyes. To offer n pair of 
eyes to a goddess, is a very current vow. One can thus find representations of god- 
drsses consisting of stones actualiy covered with eyes™”. A head by itself is often 
found representing Devi even in places where a full image could easily be sct up, for 
instance, in the SvapneSvara temple in Bainda. Thc anthropomorph:‘zation of symbols 
into a head or a figure, whose most promincent feature is the head, thvs corresponds to 


8 For instance the cult of the goddess Maninagesvari at Ranpur. As istadevata of the king, 
she 1s worshipped through a bronze muiirti by Brahmins in the palace. Nevertheless, her original 
shrine still exists on the top of a hill, where a simpie stone is worshipped—ir. former times pérhaps 
wich human sacrifices—by a priest called Harihara Jani (for details see Kulke, 1975, chapter I, 3). 
As Jdni is a current name for the Khonds in Western Orissc, the tribal affiliation of the prics* is 
obvious. r 
29 For instance at the shrine of Kanda, Kanduni and Malvali on the side of the trunk road 
south of Rambha (Ganjam). Cf. also the “additional’’ eyes of the Samalai of Sambalpur. Eyes are 
also donated to Tara Tarini by pilgrims (see below). 
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—or has originated from—a particular popular ico 
I E hl é nograph 1 i 
associated with the idea of sacrifice. The Hindu Ti ze ନ 
arlan 


of heads". The head of sacrificial animal is often separately ofrered to th 
and in tribal cults and their Hinduized forms, even worshipped by the priest? 

On of the most important temples in South Oriss.« enshrines a itl 
silver eyes as main images. They r2present the goddesses Tira and Tarini: ଠି oo 
elaborated brass heads standing in between them, are their calanti re The fact 
that the “giving of the eyes” is an add:tion to the original symbol, necessitated b 
ritual which at this stage constantly addresses the symbol as an antropomur; hic 
image, is here beautifully exemplified. Every morning at the beginning of the ibbraile 
prija the image character is, so to speak, dismanrteled. The silver eyes are taken away 
to be kept by the priest, the red colour is washed down and for a momert the stones 
appear as what they really are. But immediately they are again covered with vermil- 
lion and given new eyes out of a stock continuously replenished by the pilgrims. 

As the name (rdra)y suggests, there are Buddhist elements in the cult of Tara 
Tarini which seem to suggest that the Hinduization was preceded by an incorporation 
of a tribal cult into Buddhism.” The aboriginal elements of the cult however, are still 
evident: At Dasahari festival animals are sacrificed in front of the temple over a 
beautiful platform, and their blood :s offered to the goddess within the garbhagrha. 
No Brahmins are attached to ‘he temple. Interestingly enough, there are two different 
legends to account for the extraordinary form of the image. One is an attempt to join 
the temple with the Brahmanical tradition by explaining it as one of the Sakta-pithas 
which originated from the limbs of the corpse of Devi or Sati. In his sorrow over the 
death of his wife, Siva could not separate himself from her body and carried it with 
him all over India. Brahmi, Visuu and Sani entered by yoga into the body and 
disposed of it gradually tit by bit: Wherever a limb fell, a Sakta-pitha originated?’ 
At Tara ‘firint it is said, that her breasts fell and that this is the reason, why the two 
images have such a peculiar shape. The attempt to raise this tirtha to the level of all 
Indian tradition seems to have been successful, at least there is one Tara Tarini men- 
tioned in one of the Sunskrit lists of the pithas™’. 


€ goridess, 


3v Extremely interesting in this connection is the Gangesvari temple in Gop near Konarak, 
where a head ;s worshipped. According to the local priest, this head represents a pig (boar?). The 
head is sculptured, There seem to be a relation between this “image” and the outer ornamentation 
of heads—apparently lion-heads. Virahi is represented as one of the péirsva devatds. Whether 
the Durga Mahisasuramardini sculpturc worshipped nearby originally stood within the temple ic 
not clear. Unfortunately this beautiful temple is in a very bad condition. 

Significant ir the present context may perhaps also be, that the female figures represented at 
the outside of the yogin? emple in Hirapur, are standing on heads. 

31 See below, Eschmann chapter 14, foot note 6. 

32 A smull Bodhisattva image is worshipped together with the godaess in the garbha-grha. 
Tarin1 is also the name of « tribal or semitriba! goddess worshipped in the Keunjhar area. 

$3 Cf. Sir ar, 1973, p. 6f. and Sri Téaratarint Debt KSsetramahdrmya (Onya) by one of her 
priests, Yogirana Sebaka Rhusana. 

34 Sircar, 1973, p. 39. 
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The other story, locally told, is certainly the original, though not very clear. Its 
gist is, that DurgA herself appeared once upon a time inthe form of two heautiful 
girls. After having lived for sometime in the house of Viisu Probnardaja Arjhaka, they 
suddenly dise ppeared. Their foster father searched ever ywhere for them until they 
ar peared to him in a dreamin and announced that ‘we have instajled ourselves as a 
deity”, and wished to be worshipped in the guise of stones an- the top of the hill. 
The descendants of Visu Prabharija Arjhaka are still the priests. 

The legend in its present form is no more very elucidating. However, its main 
elements are clear: the goddess appears through a human being in a low class or even 
tribal surrounding. It is her order to be worshipped in surroundings by low caste 
people through a uniconical symbol. Her “‘sudden disappearance” may originally 
have refe-red to a sacrifice”, A 

A further stem in the development of Hinduized iconography is reached by the 
goddess Samalai. According to her legend, the goddess was originally worshipped by 
tribes through a piece of rock under a tree near Sambalpur. She assisted the conqueror 
who became king of the place, and constructed a temple for her®®, It can no more 
be established whether this ‘‘original’”’ cult was merely tribal, as the legend says, or 
had elreudy been Hinduized. However, the main image of the goddess is a stone with 
metal eyes. The shape and size of the stone is very peculiar, not only of imposing 
dimensions, but also with a protrusion which looks like 2 trunk. 

Whenever the aboriginal symbol is Hinduized also in its iconography, it 
becomes the main worshipable image miila-bimbr, (“‘root image”) of the cult. In Tara 
Tarini the two brass heads are almost of the same size as the stone-heads. But it ‘is 
well understood, that the brass heads are only secoudary. However, the goddess which 
is worshipped through an antropomorphized symbol in her main temple, is usually 
elsewhere represented by an ordinary miirt; of Durga or Caimundi. Samalai is an 
exception. The peculiar shape of her stone-face has become an iconographicaul type of 
its own and is copied also in other temples. The main image in the Samaiai temple in 

Baragarh for instance, is a careful copy, which even exaggerates its featiires, mainly 


the trunk (fig. 67). 
KHAMBHESVARI AND SUEHADRA 


The examples surveyed so far have shown one iconographical similarity: the 
symbol which was turned into an image was alw :ys a stone. In view of the wooden 
Jagannétha figures, whose origin is to be traced, one has of course to look for examples 
where wooden posts have been anthropomorpnized and converted into images. The 


- 


35 A human sacrifice, i.e. a member of the tribe of the respective territory, wno is killed and 
afterwards worshipped by the conquering Hindu king, is often recorded in the legends of Hinduized 


cults ynder royal patronage (cf. Kulke 1976b). 
36 An account of the legend is given in the Sambalpur Gazetteer 1971, 


temphe is said to have been built in 1691. 


p. 5238. The present 
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most important example is found 
(fig. 63). 

The legend of the ops is very similar to the second legend of the Tard ନ 
temple. As told by the pricst®’, it says, that once upon a time a Rsi Khambh Ai 
used to live there in the forest. The goddess Khambhesvart appeared 
dream and expressed the desire to be worshipped by him. He agreed on 
that she should live as a daughter in his house, which she did. P 
the forest had their suspicions about the, old man living alone with a beautiful girl. 
The old man first refused to put things sight, but finally disclosed the secret of h 
true nature. The goddess convinced the people of the truth of this by mhireeblousy 
escaping them. But thereafter she played mischief with her protector. She bou “¢ 
bangles, and let him pay for it and frightened him by suddenly appearing holding a 
baby cut into pieces in her arms. The old man finally became so annoyed, that 
slapped her so that ‘her face turned to one side”, Thereafter the goddess anounced 
that her balya lila (“‘childhood play” or “disguise”) was over, that the old man would 
die, and that she would be worshipped on the spot by one of his sons. The legend 
shows similar elements as the Tara Tari) legend: the goddess appears in a low-caste 
fumily, disappears suddenlv with the order to be worshipped by the low caste or tribal 
people on the spot. The feature of the baby cut into pieces suggests the idea of human 
sacrifices or at least Tantric practices. in its present form the legend does “ot account 
for the peculiar nature of the image, but only for the affiliation of the priests, who are 
not Brahmins and call themselves siidra munis’, They worship the goddess accord- 
ing to a formula adapted to Vana Durga, and offer her non-vegetarian bhoga cooked 
by them. On DasaharA goats are sacrificed, and on that occasion the bhoga cooked by 
these ‘“Sridra’”’ priests is taken by all-castes. 

The main image of Aska is striking (fig. 63). Jt consists of a stone pole, which 
has been antropomorphizec by the addition of a disk as head. Nose and mouth are 
slighiuly carved, the three eyes and the protruding tongue, as well as the nose ornament, 
are or gold. The image of KhambheSvari confers both: the impression of a real Hindu 
image—whose body and limbs are mostly not to be seen because of the dresses anc 
ornaments,—and the impression of th2 pole, whose form is still evident in spite of the 
dress. It is thus a very happy combination, much more impressive and striking than 
other attempts to combine symbol and image which can be seen on popular painti.gs 
in Parlakimedi where KhambheSvari appears for instance as a human being somehow 
imprisoned in a post, her head and feet only protruding from it.*®” In Aska the 


in the Khambhesvari temple in Aska (Ganjam) 


‘O him in a 
the condition 
eople passing through 


37 By the oldest membcr of the priest family, Rimacandra Muni. 

3S Interestingly enough, whereas the oldur-priest uses the term Sidra mai in a matter of fact 
way, it is, if possible, avoided by the younger priests who very much prefer to say just muni. This 
change in language may be an indication as to how the tribal or low-caste origin of such a priest- 
family could be gradually cvercome, or at least made less obvious. I ` 

39 Such an image is found for instance in a wall painting in the Nilima temple in Parvlakhe- 
mundi. A painting, in which a simi.ar figur’s of Khambhesvari is seen toxycther’ with Bhairava, 
Deksina-Kili and Durgii Mahisasuramardini is in the possession of Prof. Padmashri S.N. Rajguru. 
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symbol having thus becoine an image, is present as a symbol as well: In front of the 
main image, opposite the main door stands a wooden pole presiding over the sacrificial 


it. 

The figure of KhambheSvart in Aska resembles very much the figure of Subhadra 
in Puri (see fig. 21). There are only marginal differences: the shape of Subhadra’s head 
is sligntly different, more oval, and the present Jagannatha figures all have a waist 
line, whereas the “‘body™”’ of KhambheSvari in Aska is a straight pole. As we know 
from the Konarak sculptures, the waist lines of tiie Jagannatha figures must be later 
additions (see fig. 38 and chapter 10). We can thus suppose that in ancient times, 
probably before Riamacandra, (see Prototypes, chapter 12) of Subhadri must have 
bee's even more similar to the Aska KhambhesSvari as today. 

Subhadra and KhambheSvari are not only similar in their iconography, but also 
to a certain extent in their iconology. Subhadra, is worshipped with ‘he BhuvaneSvari 
mantra. She is thus, inspite of her appearance as a Vaisnava goddess, busically identi- 
fied with a Sikta goddess. (see Tripathi, chapter 15). 

As the worship of KhambheSvari is known since the fifth century A.D. her 
Hinduized iconography might be taken as the prototype for the development which 
led to the Subnadra figure.’ Whether the process of Hinduization which led to 
the Subhadra figure, could have taken place only in Western Orissa, where also the 
KhambheSsvai1i worship developed, or in Puri itself, will be discussed below (see 


chapter 10). 


SAIVA TYPOLOGY OF HINDUIZATION 


The examples of Hinduization so far su, veyed, were all based on the association and 
eventual identification of the aboriginal goddesses with Devi or forms of Devi. There- 
fore, though the iconography might be changed considerably in order to comply with 
Hindu standards, and special legends to explain its peculiar look were needed, no 
essential change occurred in the iconology. But an association with Devi is not the 
only possibility of Hinduization. An association of an abo1:zinal deity with Siva in 
his furious (wgra) aspects is theoretically equally possible. 

It has been seen in the Sikta typology, that the Hinduization on the level of 
village cults acts through an identification of the aboriginal goddess with a ciety from 
the popular pantheon. In analogy to the fact, that the first step of iconological identi- 
fication is not with Durgi or Kali herself but with a popular deity believed to be an 
aspect of her, one would not usually expect to nd a triba: deity being right away 
identified on the village level already with MaheSvara himself. One would expect 
here to find popular forms of Siva mainly Brlairavas. But Bhairava, well known in 
this connection elsewhere in India“! is conspicuous by his absence in Hinduized 


39 Without rufering to this resemblance in the iconographic development, a link between 


Stambhesvari and Subhadra has been recently suggested by Mishra (1971, p. 15). 
41 How pastoral Jeities of undubitably tribal origin havw been Hinduized by being thought 


of as Bhairavas, has been comprehensively analvsed by G.D. Sontheimer (1976). 
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cults of a An identification of tribe? cults with Siva ‘on the village Jevel is 
rare in Orissa. It migl:t be possible, though, as seems to be indicated b 1 
shrines near the trurk road leading through the Khond Mabhals in ‘he Phulbac 
Along the road which merks the presence of civilisation and Hindu culture, stone 
pillars have beeu set up to the same goddesses which in this region are mostl 
represented by woc den posts. The form of the pillars resembles the usual form ର 
the wooden posts and i is of course known that they stand for goddess, for instance 
Pitabali and Khambhesvari, Nevertiieluss, they are frequently and proudly referred to 
by the people as litiga. 

The example shows another problem of the Saiva type of Hinduization in 
Orissa, namely that most of the deities to be Hinduized are female. The association 
with Siva has therefore necessarily to be made over his association with Devi. When- 
ever she is worshipped, the worship of her husband can be quite naturally introduced 
as well. Thus we find the Siva typology of Hinduization acting in Orissa mainly asa 
secondary development on the temple level. The worship of Siva is added to that of 
the Hinduized Devi, as is very well exemplified in the shrine of Birala Thakurani in 
Balasgumpha (Phulbani). The shrine is, so to speak, on the verge of the temple level. 
It has daily pii/@ and is or more than local importance, but only in the process of 
being accepted by all castes. 

The outer appearance is that of a usual tribal shrine of this regiou (see fig. 60), 
but of imposing dimensions: an open mud house with thatched roof, a wooden post. 
The need for a worshipable image in the Hindu sense is satisfied here by adding a 
small temple, also a mud house, where Siva and Parvati are worshipped. How much 
the inain emphasis of the cult here still is with the worship of a female deity, is 
therein exemplified : Siva is represented by © very small liriga and the Sakti is formed 
of mud. The dominating feature of this shrine, however, is the image of Pirvati:a 
gre ‘t head raised from the mud wall and painted vermillion. Though originally all of 
tribcl stock, the priests by now belong to different groups; the de/mri, the main priest 
is a Suddha (a tribal caste), the kalisi and the bahuka (the man who kills the sacrificial 
anima:) only are pure Fonds. 

This temple exemplifies very wel! one typical feature of the temple level of 
Hinduization; the rise from local to subregional importance of the deity. In other 
tribal oi “‘mixed’’ areas, Baraia Devi has a shrine and is worshipped in every village. 
Not so near Bafasgumpha; there,- in a considerable radius, the people of .different 
villages go to the Barala Devi of Bolasgumpha. This is a typical feature of what 
happened at the beginning of the establishment of many feudatory states—a local, 
but widespreud cult was not only raised in status, but so to speak concentrated in one 
place through the temple built by the king, which becamc the centre of a ‘nuclear 
area”’ (see Kulke, chapter 7). 


32 Bhairavi is sometimzs found in Hinduized cults in Orissa, for instance in Puranicuttack, 
in the BhileSvara * mple (see note 25), and in the Mane$vara temple near Sambalpur. 
33 For instancé in the villages Khokarupalli And Madhupur, 
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Ilconographically the transition from the original symbol of the goddess to 
a representation of Siva is particularly easy. As opposed to mest- Hindu gods Sivas 
worshipable image is usually not anthropomorphic : the Tinga ds an uniconic miirti. 
Moreover the liga is al‘vays encircled by the Sakti, so that one could say that this 
very muiirt? constantly displays the unity of both, male and female. There is one 
variety of /liiigas which are predisposed for Hinduization and probably originated 
from the need to Hinduize: the “‘self originated”’ (svqyémbliii) liriga. As opposed to 
the usual, carved and polished form, the svayarubnii liriga consists of a natural rock 
or stone encircled by a Sakri (sec fig. 65). This form of liga is considered to be 
particularly holy." | 

- Stones as uniconical symbols. of aboriginal goddesses might thus just be 
reidentified as srayambhi lirgas. The beginning of such a reidentification, may be seen 
in front of the Bhairavi temple in Puranacuttack (Phulbani). A rock, representing 
the goddess is encircled by a Sakti, so as to Icok exactly like svayamblii liiga, an 
arrangement which actually seems to call for an identification with Siva-Bhairava. 

A similar identification must have taken place at the Svapnesvara temple in 
Bainda,”® where the Siva worship has only recently dominated the worship of the 
mother goddesses. The temple for Svapnesvara in the usual Oriya style and of 
respectable proportions has been built in 1969 only along with a small shrine for 
Parvati throug the donations of a rich merchant. The original shrine, a mud house 
now sadly decaying, is still standing nearby. Kali is worshipped there, represented 
now by a papiermaché mask of a head. According to the priest,'® it was here, that 
originally the syayambhii linga, now enshrined in the temple, stood. A replacement is 
indeed quite possible, as the svayambhii liiiga is a relatively small stone, surrouuded 
by a Sakti out of metal, which now, in th> great temple, is set into another Sakti built 
of concrete (see fig. 65). 

In be‘ween the old shrine and the new temple nine goddesses ropreser.ed 
with one exception by stones and posts” are worshipped by the non rahmat.ical 
priests: a gaudaksatriya and—acting as his substitute—a malt. It is in front of those 
deities, that at DaSsaharda or whenever it is needed, goats anu yvossibly buffalocs arc 
sacrificed. 

In the further development, i.e. Brahmanization of such a temple, the cult 
of Siva may become more and more dominant until finally banisl.ing the pructice of 
sacrifice at the outskirts of the temple or even totaliy, as can be cbserved in the 
Huma temple near Sambalpur and the two related temples built subsequently.” 


H Cf. Gopinath Rao, 1971, I, I, p. 79 ff. 

45 On the road between Angul and Hindol. 

16 Kirtan "Aahapatra. 

47 Namely: Kali and Mangala (the posts of a swing), Mahesvari {a post of sal wood), Uma, 
Kityayani, Gaudi, Bhairavi, Daksina Kali (stones) and LCurgi (a coarse stone image). 

48 These temples as well as the whole problem of ti.e gaiva typology of Hinduization in Orissa 
will be thoroughly discussed in my paper “Tribal Vrigins of Saiva Temples in Orissa”, in: 
“Religion and Change in South Asia” ed. by Fred M. Clothey, Amsterdam-Delhi (in preparation). 
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‘The most famous Sie porn liiga worshipped in Orissa is the Lingaraja in 
Bhubaneswar, whose temple was built in the eleventh century.” The temple has two 
classes of priests: Brahmins and a class called Badus who are ranked as $idras and 
said to be of tribal origin. Nevertheless, they are not only priests in .this important 
temple; their duties bring them in the most intimate contact with the deity whose 
personal attendants they ere. nly Badus are allowed to bathe the Linigaraja and to 
adorn him and at the times ot festivals when the god, represented by his calantt 
pratima, leaves the temple only Badus may carry this movable image. Without them 
it is said, the god “‘cannot move one step”. The Badus are of course not allowed any 
contact with the bhoga—indced they have to leave the garbagrha when it is offere1 
to the god by a special class of the Brahmin attendants. 

The temple legend, given in the Sanskrit Ekdamrapurdana a text probably 
composcd in the fourteenth century, and two subsequent texts, the Svarjmnadri- 
mahodaya and the Ekamra-candrikd, corroborate and “explain” the tribal origin of 
thc cult. They indicate, that the deity was originally under a mango tree—hence the 
name eka-@mra—and it was not scen as a ({diiga in the first two ages, Satya and 
Tretia, In the Dvaipara and Kali ages it revealed itself as linga but had no temple. 
Only when the king Sasinka came and recognized the linga, he built the great temple. 
The Badus are described by the legend as tribals (Sabaras) who originally inhabited 
the place and worshipped the liga under the tres.” 

Whether in the case of Bhubaneswar there was, as in the other temples 
surveyed, an intermediary stage wheie the aboriginal deity was worshipped as a 
female Hindu deity, can only be ascertained by a thorough study of the Lingardja 
cult. 

In the present context two results of this brief survey on the Saiva typology 
of Hindization are relevant: the cult of BhubaneSsvara, which competed witn Puri for 
regional don.inance (see Kulke, ch. 8 and Eschmann, Kulke, Tripathi, ch. 10), is a 
Hinduized cult as well. Secondly it could be shown that the Saiva typology of 
Hinduization in Orissa is mostly a secondary development, connected with the 
uniconical miirti of the svaypambhii-linga. 


19 Cf. Panigrahi, 1961. p. 164f. 
30 Ibid, 219. I am indebted te Dr. K.N. Mahapatra for his informations on the role of the 
Badus in the cult of 1 'ngarija—Bhubanesvara. 
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CHATTER V 


THE VAISNAVA TYPOLOGY OF HINDUIZATION AND 
THE ORIGIN OF JAGANNATHA 


A. Esclimann 


THE PROBLEMS OF JAGANNATHA'’S ORIGIN 


~The Jagannatha cult is of tribal origin. The legend of the Puri temple, the Indra- 
dyumma legend, narrates that the deity was originally worshipped by the aboriginal 
Sabara chief Visvavasu in the woods, and only later on miraculously appeared in 
Puri.’ Accordingly, the Jagannatha figures sti!l display what seems to be a “tribal 
look’. The wooden figures may be called “crude” and certainly differ considerably 
from “he images worshipped in other great Hindu temples which correspond exactly 
to the descrioed iconographical canons. 

As in other legends relating to Hinduized cults, the extraordinary appearance 
of the fig,res is “explained’”’ and related to the will of the deity herself. When the 
sacred log (ddaru) appeared in Puri, nobody could carve it. Finally jagannatha 
(in another version Visvakarmi) appeared as a feeble old carpenter, who was at fizs* 
derided by ‘he king. The divine caroenter undertook the task to carve the figures, 
on the condition of not being disturbed. The queen Gundica could not restrain 
herself, she peeped in, and so the figures remained unfinished.” 

The tribal origin of tie figures is smphasised by the existence of a special 


1 Purusottama Mahéatimya, Skanda Purdnc, VII, 16 ff. Cf. Geib 1975, Dp. 80ff. The Whole 
Indradyumna legend and its Oriya folk-versions (Musali-Parva and Vana-Parva in S’rala Dasa's 
Mahéabhéarata and Deula Told) has been extensively analysed by Geib (1974 and 1975). | 

# Dela Told, 375, (cf. Geib, 1974, p. 164 ) The version of Siraja Dasa’s Vana Parva iS shor- 
ter: Visvakarama is disturbed by the king himself, because, hearing no noise, hc is afraid, that the 
old carpenter might have died (Vana-Pa“-va 195 ff. Cf. Geib, 1975, p. 156, Musali Parva, 12, 127 ff; 
Cf. Geib, 1975, p. 144,. An interesting feature in the Musali Parva is, that Indradyumna thinks only 
A Sabara is capable u* carving ths figgres, but in rgality it is done by a mysterious Brahmin, who js 
none ¢lse tuan Visvakarma himsclf. ` 
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group of priests, the Daitas, who are thought to be the descendants of the original 
tribal worshipners. The Daitas are called the “relatives” of Lord Jagannitha and 
supposed to be the descendants of the aboriginals in th? Oriya legends who wor- 
shipped tl.2 god in the beginning.’ As the Badus in the Lingaraja temple (see above 
Eschmann, ch. 4), the Daitas are specially entrusted with those services implying a 
close contact to the figures, for instance dressing or moving them. Tradition and 
prasent practice thus cleariy indicate the tribal origin. Nevertheless, it has so far not 
been possible to explain satisfactorily or to trace this origin. This is partly duc to 
the fact, that for a long time research on Jagannatha has mainly been focused on 
its possible Buddhist origin thereby neglecting the investiga‘ion of its tribal back- 
ground.* 

Most of the authors have therefore contented themselves by ascuming the 
tribal origin of the Jagannitha iconography to be within the realm of one present 
Saora tribe (usually that onc in Ganjam), becausc the aboriginals mentioned in the 
texts are called Sabaras.’ Indeed, there are anthropomorphic images amongst the 
Saoras of Ganjam, the Kitungs and the Sahibosr.1us. But in accordance with the 
general features of tribal religion in India (see above Eschmann, ch 4), the worship 
of these figures is not a central element of the Saora cult, as one would expect, if 
these goc- had been so important as to have been incorporated into a Hindu cult. 
Kitungs occur very rarely,° and the Sahibosums the ~‘Sahib gods”? are definitely of 
late crigin They are actually caricatures of British “sahibs”, and nowadays of police 
officers with hats, set up at village boundaries to frighten away wevil spirits. The 
theory that the Jagannatha figures were just taken over from the Saoras is thus not 
very likely.’ The peculiar shape of the Jagannitha figures is certainly a result of their 
tribal origin but, as has been shown, not because such figures are typical of tribal 
religion, but because such figures are typical products of the process of Hinduization. 
Ata certain stage, the original uniconical symbol is anthropomorphized in order to 
comply basically with the needs of Hindu image. 

The only author who has so far touched this problem is B.M. Padhi in his 


\ 


3 Cf. Geib, 1975, p. 144, p. 153f, p. 165. 
1 N.K, Sahu, 1965, I, p. 4ff. 
9 For instance K.C. Mishra, 1971, p. 15ff, Nilakantha Das, 1958, p. 25. 
6 Elwin, 1955, p. 355. 
* Elwin, 1955, p. 360. 
| § N. Das in his article “Hints at the significanc ® and history of Jaganndatha (1958), shows two 
p.olures of a “Neemwood image in a present village in Parlakimedi Savara area’, with the remark 
by conrresy of Prof. B. Padhi”. There is no fr r:her specification but it seems to be inferred that 
similar images are current in other Saora or aboriginal villages, which they are not. Curiously 
enough, these very figures are not mentioned in Padhi’s own book, which appeared eleven years 
Poo the figures shown in the photograph are actually Jagannitha figures worship- 
„ AS to the traditions current amongst the Saorns them.elves, it js very doubtful whether one 
carl rely cn them. Given the fame and the importance of Jagannatha, traditions relating to his 
origin are found. all over Orissa along the Mahanadi as well as in the Mayurbhunj area. 
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Daru Debatd, where he assumes, that an ahoriginal worship of trees developed into 
the worship of wooden figures.’ But how? 

Tie previous survey showed how iconographical changes 9f an aboriginal 
symbol may occur at a certain stage of Hinduization, and that these changes are not 
arbitrary. Thus, the Sakta typology of Hinduization very often converts a stone into 
a head, or adds a head to the post. This change not only fulfils the basic requirements 
of an image, but also currerponds to the iconography of Durga, where a head 
either as attribute or as representation ‘of the goddess herself, plays an important 
role. 

The Jagannatha figures differ from each other. Subhadra, the smallest of the 
three, consists of a trunk and-a liead, and thus corresponds to the Sakta type of 
iconographical Hinduization (sce above, Eschmann, ch. 4). The other figures, 
Jagannathu and Ba:abhadra, basically also consist of a trunk and an over-dimensional 
head. But, in addition, they have arm stumps and are considerauly greater in size 
(see fig. 8). The heads of Balabhadra and Subhadra are similar: oval in shape, aad 
with almond-shaped eyes; they comply, as Tripathi first remarked, with the general 
Indian beauty standard. As opposed to this, the head of Jagannatha has a very 
curious shape. it is flat on the top, and moreover dominated by enormous round 
cyes. According to what has been said so far, there must be an iconological reason 
for those significant differences with a reconstruction of the process of F.aduization 
which led to the establishment of the Jaganndatha figure, should be able to explain. 

The survey of the Sakta and Saiva typology of Hinduization has aiso shown, 
that only certain divinities of the Hindu pantheon, those with a certain affinity to the 
character of tribal deities, can directly be associated with them. This means a special 
problem in the case of Jagannitha, who is Purusottama. As Tripathi has shown, 
Purusottama has Tantric elements in his character, but they are mainly evident in 
his amorous relationship to his wife Kamala (Tripathi, chapter 2). Purvsottama is 
certain!y no folk deity and has no affinity towards tribal deities. It seems, therefore, 
from the very outset almost impossible that the concept of Purusottama was directly 
associate: with a tribal cut. 


VYARAHA AND NARASIMHA 


The survey of the saiva and $dkta typology of Hinduization showed, that in both 
cases there are no major icouological problems: Devi in her violent aspect 


9 Padhi 1964. Padhi presents a comprehens ve description of the aboriginals aS referred tc by 
ithe texts and emphasizes their role against the invasions of Aryans and Dravidians. Jt is a r reat 
attempt to point out the signincance and the impact which the tribal culture has and has had within 
Hi:.du cu’turc. However, the reconstrvstion of tribal history remains in large parts hypothetical, 
because he mainly relies on Hindu texts, rather neglecting other historical evidence and the tradi- 
tions of the aboriginal groups themselves. It is extraordinary that while emphasizing the Saotas in 
Ganjam, he does not quote the comprehensive work on this very tribe, by Elwin, which appea:ed 


some 10 years earlie? 
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Where she accepts sacrifices, is herself probably the outcome of Hinduization, has 
‘been established within Hinduism through the incorporation of autocthonous 
elements. Siva in his ugra aspect, can present iconological points of connection 
towards tribal deities as well. Moreover his close relationsh:p to Devi as well as the 
fact that his worshipable image is uniconical, facilitates the association and 
eventual identification. ‘fo find an iconological link between aboriginal deities and 
Vaisnava gods is considerably more difficult, the character of Visnu being alien to 
elementary cults of tribal deities. The only aspects of Visnu, which may be associated 
to such cults and deities are his forceful avataras as Vardaha (‘‘boar”) and Narasimha 
“man-lion”). Both,Varaha and Narasimha may be called Vaigsnava versions of 
Tantrism, and are thus related to Saktism, and to a certain extent to Saivism as 
well. 

The fact, that Narasimha dismembers his foe, Hiranyakasipu, may evoke the 
idea of sacrifice. Lis therefore this image which, as the only Vaisnava amongst 
Saiva and Sikta images is represented as a fresco in the garbha-grha (inner chamber) 
of the Samalai temple in Sambalpur referred to above. In Tantrism, Variha and 
Narasimha are also worshipped in their female aspects: Variaht and Nairasimhi. 
Varahi is one of the “seven mothers” (sapta matrkas), which play an important role 
in Saktism and are widely worshipped in Orissa, mainly in Jajpur and Puri 
Narasimh: is often added when instead of seven, eight or nine mditrkas Aare worship- 
ped. Both Varahi and Narasimht, or Simhamukhi (“the lion-faced’’), are represented 
in Orissa’s Yogini-temples.!® 

Tne theriomorphic iconography of Varaha and Narasimha seems to facilitate 
their being iconographically identified with an uniconical symbol. A famous example 
for such identification is the temple of Simhachalam near Vishakapatnam where 
both Varaha and Narasimha are worshipped in the guise of a stone Iiiiga covered 
with sancal paste. lt has been convincingly suggested that this temple, situnted at 
the top of a hill, originally was a tribal place of worship.3 Whether thi connection 
between the /iriga and Narasimha and Variha, who are considered to reside within, 
was present from the very beginning (see below) or whether the Visnuization was a 
secondary development due to the intervention of Rimanuja!® must be more closely 
analysed. | 

A certain affinity between the two Vaisnava gods Varfha and Nwurasimbha is 
also expressed by the fact that they are particularly often represented on Saiva 
temples, often even as the only Vaisnava figures in the whole complex. This can be 
observed in some temples of Ellora!? as well as in Saiva tomples of Orissa. 

Of the two, Varaha is seldom worshipped by himseif, wherzas the worship 
of Narasimha i3 widespread all over Orissa. The list of temples with land 


10 Fabri, 1974, p. 79 ff. 

1 Jaiswal, 1973, p. 79 ff. 

12 The secondaiy Vignuization is a suggestion from Tripathi. 

13 Elloru, Cave 15 for instance, where Narasimha and Variiha ploy ,a prominent role. 
Narasimha is also prominently placed in the Kailisa temple. 
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endowments, prepared by Stietencron shows, that after the deities associated with 
Jagannatha and with Krsna and Caitanya, Narasimha is the Vaisnava god, to whom 
most temp:es are dedicated and that there is a strong concentration of thioee temples 
along the coast.™ However, the spread of the Narasimha worsFip is certainly ri 
as he is also prominent in popular cults which are not endowed with land and have 
therefore not been listed. Narasimha plays an important role in both realms: “Ligh 
Hinduistic’”’ Vaisnava tl.eolog:*—the story of Prahlada has become a centre of this 
theology--and popular religion, and this makes him almost an ideal agent of 
Hinduization. 


NARASIMHA’S REL ATION TO S5IVAISM AND TRIBAL CULTS 


The famous story oz Narasimha narrates, that Vishnu appeared out of a pillar in the 
palace of the demon Hiranyakasipu (‘“‘the golden clothed”), in order to save Prahlada 
the son of Hiranyakasipu, who, in spite of the terrible wrath of his father, had of 
faltered in his devotion to Visnu. Hiranyakasipu had obtained a boon from the god 
Brahma, that neither man nor animal would kill him, neither at day nor at night, 
neither within tse house nor without and therefore Visnu appeared as man-lion, 
half animal half man at dusk and killed Hiranyakasipu on the threshold. 

Accerding to the iconographic canons, this sthiizéd Narasimha can ve shown 
alone coming out of the pillar, or, with the same background already in the act of 
ripping open the belly of Hiranyakasipu who lies sprawling in Narasirmha’s lap.!° 
The fact that Narasimha appears from & pillar is often taken as a speciai relation- 
ship of this god to an uniconical symbol. This of course is very important for 
Hinduization. It offers both the iconological and iconographical possibility to 
associate the symbols representing “terrible” tribal deities with this furious god, as 
shall be seen below. But the concept has another bearing as well. 


11 According to a preliminary draft (“‘Divinities of Orissa. An alphabetical list indicating 
the number and tie geographica! deitributions of their Temples”) prepared by G.C. Tripathi out of 
the material collected by H.v. Stietencron, there are 105 Narasimha temples with land endowments 
in Orissa, distributed as follows: 


Ganjam: 12 + 5 Laksmi-Narasimha 
Puri: 21 
Cuttack: 51 + 5 Lakgmi-Narasimha 
Balasore: 2 
Bolangir: 1 


Sambalpur: 10 

. Dhenkanal: 2 

Mayurbhanj: 2 

The geographical distribution is clearly concentrated in South western Coastal Orissa with a 
second, minor centre in Western Orissa. 

15 The main versions of the myth are found in the Padmapurdna, 5, 42, 1-197, and in the 
Vigsnupurana, 17-20. Cf. Hacker, 1960, I, p. 29 ff and p. 60n. 

16 Gopinath Rao, 1971, 1, II, p. 151ff. 
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“ The: story of Prahlada and his unfailing devotion to Visnu has not only 
‘oecome a heart piece of Vaisnava theology but is an imoortant link between 
Visnuism and Sivaism. Narasimha is the furious (ugra) aspect of Visnu par 
excellence and therewith also that aspect of Visnu with the highest affinity to Siva. 
‘It is therefore to a considerable extent within the realm and in terms of the Narasimha 
mythology that theological fights between Sivaism and Visnuism were carried out. 
There are later versions of the myth which are actually Saiva, and others, which are 
prounouncedly antisaiva. In some cases the fact that AHiranyakasipu was originally a 
devotee of Siva and yet was conquered by Visnu, is stressed and turned into an 
example of “antisivaite propaganda’”’ demonstrating Visnu s superiority.” 

Whereas in the original version it is Visnu who saves nis devotee and the 
world from the terrible demon, in the Saiva versions it is Siva who saves mankind. 
After having killed HiranyakaSipu, Narasimha’s fury cannot be appeased; he boasts 
of his omnipotence and becomes a danger to the world. Siva assumes the form of 
Vrrabhadra and Sarabha,’® defeats Narasimha, and “incorporates” him jin the literal 
sense of the term: “he makes him part of his body declaring that now YVisnu is 
completely included in Siva, like water poured into water. Virabhadra tears off the 
lion’s skin, which is henceforth worn by Siva”.™ 

This incorporation of Narasimha by ଵା is more than only a theological 
demonstrc*ion of Siva’s superiority—it seems to sanction the worship of Narasimha 
within Sivaism. This is, according to Gonda, the rclevant difference between the 
Vigsnuitic anti-Sivaite and the Sivaite forms of the myth: “Whereas the Vaisnava text 
condemns the cult of the rival religion . . . tre Saiva is willing to permit the worship 
of Visnu-Narasimha, but only on the understanding that actually Visnu ic com- 
pletely identical with Siva”. 

The affinity between Narasimha and Siva has also an iconographic aspect. 
The representation of linigodbhava where Siva appears within or from the endless 
flaming /iriganm, usually represented as a huge column, resembles tl:3 scene of 
Narasimha bursting out of pillar. It was probably such an association which stands 
behinc an image used in the Visnmudharmottara-Purdna, where a devotee worships 
the Siva-lingem until he has a vision of Naiasimha appearing from it.°! But the 

imagery of Narasimha must have been in itself so important that it was also 
directly taken up into Saivism : “No doubt in imitetion of his rival”, Marasimha, 


1? Gonda, 1976, p. 105. Cf. Narasimhapurds.a, 40f\ and Padma purdna, 6, 165, 1-156; Hacker, 
1960, IT, p. 156ff and p. 1651. 


18 Sarabha is “a mythical creature held to be partly bird and partly the beast lion” (Gopinath 
Rao, 1971, 1, I, p. 155). While killing Narasir Fa, Siva is called altcrnatively Sarabha and 
VirabEadra, a Bhairava form of Siva which he usually assumes when dissoiving the world (Hacker, 
1°50, 11, p. 923). The main Saiva versions of ‘he Narasimha myth are found in the Sivapuréna, 
RudrasamhitA 5, 43 and Jiidnasamhita, 5961; cf. Hacke-, 19-00, IT, p. 174 ff. 

19 Gonda, 1976, p. 107. 

20 Ibid. 


21 Visnudharmottarapurana 111, 354. I’m indebted to Prof. M. Biardeau for this referenc2. 
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Siva is “said to have appeared in his Bhairava form in the s 
which cleft asunder with a loud noise’”.22 

| The fact that tne imagery of Narasimha has been applied to Bhaizava is 
very interesting in the connection of Hinduization. It has been shown above thit 

Hinduization on the level of the village cult acts mostly through tre medium ର 
popular deity. Thus an identification of a deity “Ff tribal origin with Siva Mahesvarg 
could only be found on the level of temple worship. Bhairava being a popular god 
he could have had to “lend” the imagery. It is certainly an advantage 5f the 
Narasimha concept, that it is simultaneously important in both reals; popular 
religion and sophisticated theology. 

The importance which the association of Narasimha with an uniconical 
symbol has in both realms viz. Hinduization and the relationship betweer Sivaism and 
Visnuismn, is most impressively represented in an early Siva temple in Orissa near 
Baramba®* called Simhanatha “Lior. Lord”. The cult is certainly of non-Hindu 
origins. It enshrines a srayambhit liga (see fig. 65) and its worship is exclusively 
conducted by non-Brahmin priests. They are actually miilis and intermarry with the 
mda? priests who serve at the Bnattarika temple in Baramba®! which is beyond any 
doubt of tribal origin.” Curiously enough, there seem to be no trace of sccrifice in 
this temple though there is a shrine for Daksini Kali outside the compound, 
included into the daily piija. Worship is offered five times a day as in the great 
temples, but it is rather simple consisting only of the five upaciras.*® The bhoga, 
cooked by the malr piijaris, is shared only by the local fishermen. At special festivals 
uncooked bhoga is offered to pilgrims. 

Amongst the many sculptures on the outer wall of the temple, representations 
of Varaha and Narasimha are prominent. Bu* what is most ‘important: the figure of 
Simhanéztha is carved on the front near the entrancz; a standing human figure, with 
a linn-head holding a {trident (see fig. 55). This figure proves that the association 
suggested by the name of Simhanditha is intended. But for the trident, nobody could 
hesitate to identify this sculpture as Narasimha. The deity worshipped here was 
obviously imagined as a <ort of Saiva Narasimha or Siva incorporating Narasimha, 
as inthe myth. Indeed, it see:ns no coincidence that the great twin temples of 


ame way from a pillar 


22 Gonda, 1976, p. 208, note 145. 

23 dated by Fabri (1974, p. 115 and p. 130) ca 750 A.D. V. Stictencron thinks. it .slightly 
later, towards the ‘nd of the eighth century. 

24 Informe tions from Caitanya Rana anc Banamali Rana, priests of the Simhanitha temple. 

23 Kulke, 1972. 

26 The formula is: Om namah Sivaya gandha prasanna néatha diipa dipei naivedyam iti canakal- 

pandiya paiica upacd*. kathita nibedam dattra camara sudheya hidheya. 

i These words, given out to Dr, A. Exchmann as the Mantra of worship for the dsity Simhand- 
tha, donot form part of any Mantra (except the first three words “Om namah Sivayt?’ which is 
‘nown «S the “six-syllabic’? Siva Mantra) brut only enumerate the five upaciras and say that after 
offering the tood i.e. naivedya) to the deity, )9ne shoutd offer her water for cleansing the month. The 
correct version of this formula shoulc, therefore, be as follows: 

Om nema sivdya/gandha-prasiina-dhiipa-dipa-naivedyam iti arcanakalpandaya paiica upacdrdh 

koathitah{ na vedyam da:tva dacamanasuddhir vidheya] G.C. Tripathi} 
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Vispu and Siva at Gandharidi were censtructed by the same generation which 
raised the Simhanatha.”* 

It has been shown above that the identification of a tribal cult with Siva is 
isvally a secondary development and acts, througk his association with 
Durga who usually acts as mediator because Siva himself is not a god of popular 
religion. One could assume that in this temple where the worship of Devi is not 
so prominent the identification with Siva occurred through his association with 
Narasimha who plays an important ‘role in folk religion as shall be seen 


iminediately. 
GIRIJA NARASITMMHA AND HINDU:iZATION 


The second main aspect of Narasimha is called girija “hillborn’’. He is thought to 
have appeared not from the pillar but from a mountain cave and is also called kerala 
Narasimha, ‘‘Narasimha alone’. Because of the association with the mountain cave 
and the fury of the god which makes him dangerous, he has to be worshipped prefer- 
ably on a hill and at any rate in a safe distance from human habitations.** The 
conception is ideally suited to the Hinduization of tribal cults. It sounds almost as a 
description cf such cults which are indeed dedicaced to dangerous and furious deities 
worshipped on mountains, far away from civilisation. There scem to be no evident 
connect'on between the idea that Narasimha is “hillborn” and his appearance in 
HiranyakasSsipu’s palace and it has therefore been supposed that this co.icept is older 
than the idea of sthiina@ Narasimha.” One of the earliest representations of Nara- 
simha®® which has been recently discovered might throw some light on this aspect. 
The panel dates from the early fourth century (see fig. 53) and could incidentally be 
taken as something of a preview of the development of ihe Jaganndtha cult. The 
figures represent, according to Khan's interpretation, from left to right: Kiama or 
Pradyumna, the two armed Visnu, Narasimha, Krsna, Samkargsana and Aniruddha. 
The Srivatsa, prominently placed on Narasimlha’s chest, seems to suggest Laksmi? 
“ho is supposed to reside in the Srivatsa of Vinsu”.?! 

It will be shown (Tripathi, ch. 2 & 25, and Eschmann, Kulke. Tripathi, 
ch. 10) that the history of Jagannatha shows different stages in which the deity was 
subsequently interpreted as Narasimha, Kama-Purusottama and Krsna. Subhadra has 
been interpreted as Lakmi and Balabhadhra represents the broiher of Krsna, 
Samkarsana. However, it is tlie peculiar representation of Narasimha which is 


2? Fabri, 1974, p. 115. As opposed to this, H.' Stietencron thinks that the Gandharadhi 
temple is later by at least one century, 

28 Gorinath Rao, 197}, I, I, p. 149 f. 

29 Jaiswal, 1973, p. 143. 

39 My thanks are due to G.D. Sontheimer for having drawn my Altention to this sculpture, 
as we’! as for many othcr valuable suggestions. 

31 Khan, 1964, p. 1. 
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intcrcsting in the present context: “a very peculiar figure of a ¢ 
with legs taut and tense and the face devoid of teeth... at the oe 
two hands are added, shown in uplifted position holding the attributes ro 
and chakra in his right and left hands”. 3? As opposed to tne usual re ର Sada 
which show Narasimha as human being with a lion head, hc is here de eo 
as a lion. Khan wi ites, that “the text that has inspired the sculptor to oe 
however, is not available tu us” but thinks it possible “that in the early 
early 4th century A.D. the anthropomorphic representation is an ex ଜା 
than a rule”,?? ACD On father 
One might go one step further and suppose th 
sculptor but perhaps the fact that the aborigin 
tains as Narasimha was, if 


at not a text induced the 
ai god, v i i i 

at all pictured ର of a \ 
morphic.god being associated with Narasitnh । ର ର oo 
most important temple of ଏମ 1 Me a FA 2 
(Sambalpur), is indeed dedicated to a th ନ ପନ opr 
tribal origin.®” The image worshi I ; again a 
tr1O2 gin. ag shippvd there is supposed to represent Narasimha 
in the shape of a cat. The head only can be seen ,a piece of stone surrounded by a 
silver ornament on which eyes and a nose with whiskers—all of silver—have been 
applied (see fig. 66). It would be very interesting to see the whole fign-e. However 

the face snows the iconographi>s change characteristic for the temple level: the uniconie 
:al stone is made into aa icon with the iconographically most .relevant feature, 
this case a hcad with whiskers, to represent the cat (or the lion?). 

The locat legend suys that once Bhagavan or Narasimha wanted to kill a 
cemon living in the hills. He therefore assumed the form of a cat and hid in the hills 
to watch the giant. An old Khond woman went to the hills to dig for roots. While 
digging, she struck the head of the hidden cat which mewed. Frightened, the old 
woman rau away and sent back her male relatives who started an exorcism (gui). 
Bhagavin appeared, explained that he was neither an evil spirit (bhitta) nor an 
ordinary god but that he had revealed himself because of the old woman's bhakii. 
He ordered himself tc ve taken to the foot of the hill and to be worshipped there by 
the descendants of the Khond family. Today’s priest claim to be the substitutes of 
this descendance and call themselves “forest brahmins”, (aranyaka brahmana). They 
offer piijid and vegetarian b/ioga rour times a day. The official mahatmya stresses the 
link to the ‘grea. tradition’ in an elaborate introduction which narrates the progeny 


in 


32 Ibid. 

33 Tbid., p. 2. 

2! There is an i 1scription on the temple dated 1413, but the temple itself is certianiy older. 
Fabri is of the opinion, that“ the entire temple belongs to the 11th century (door-frame and tower,) 
end that only the mandapa with its four pillars is a more ancient structure, raised in ‘he new temple 
when the Buddhists were succeeded by the Vaishnavas. The 15th century inscription would thus be 
a later addition” (Fabri, 1°74, p. 39). Curiously enough, Fabri failed to notice the main image, 
which stands in a r_cess behind the maslapa, but saw only “poor copies of Jugannatha, Subnadra 
and Balabhadra”, whom he supposed to be “the present images” (p. 38). 
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of the deinon and the necessity to Kitl him.’ The link to the great tradition is inten- 
sified by another legend telling how the Pindavas used to live cn this hill for some 
time. 
Other temples of this type are found in Andhra, in Mangalagiri and Akkira- 
palli, where heads of lion and tigers are worshipped as Narasimha, “At Mangalagiri 
the lion head iu a cave on a n.ountain is said to have apmeared of its own 
(svayambhii) end the deity is still so furious, that she has “to bé constantly appeased 
by offerings of sugar water”’.?¢ Narasimha is mentioned as the god. specially worship- 
ped by tribes, for instance, the Bhumiyas.” That Narasimha bes abrorbed aboriginal 
cults is also testified by texts, which mention him not as manifestation of Visnu but 
list rim amongst the 52 vir, to whom spirits of certain deceased, but also Mahiisura and 
Bhairava are counted.™* Narasimha still plays a dominant role if Hinduization in 
Andhra where the early “‘girija” panel was discovered. .This is niost impressively 
documented for Andhra Pradesh by the monumental series on “Fairs and Festivals’ 
of the 1961 Census.” For Andhra, not only every shrine where a fair is held, is listed, 
but there are also informations about the naturt of the deities, their miirtis, and their 
priests. There is an extraordinary number of Narasimha’ shrines or temples, namely 
one hundred and sixty-nine,!® and amongst them roughly seventy per cent are Hindu- 
ized cults—having an uniconical zniirti, mostlv a stone, and non Brahmin priests. 


35 Cf. Orissa District Gazetteer, Sambalpur, 1967. p. 534. It scems almost incredible, but the 
voung priest { talked to at Padampur said, he did not know the classical story of Narasimha and 
Prahlida. The pr.ests officiating at the Narasimhanartha temple are all very young: they are not 


allowed to perform woship after their marriage. 


36 Biardeau, 1975, p. 59. 
37 Orissa District Gazetteer, Bolangir, 1968S, p. 103. 


38 Sonthcimer, 1976, p. 56f. 
39 Census of India, 1961, Yolume $I, Andhra Pradesh VII B. Unfortunately, the lists of Tuirs 


and Festivals for other provinces are—as far so published at all—very much below the standard set 


by Andhra Pradesh. 
49 For four districts only there were no data available. The distribution is as fcilows: 


East Godaveri: 4 


_ West Godaveri: 2 
Krishna: 4 
© Guntur: 12 
Nellore: 7 
Cudapak: ୍ୀ 
Anantpur: 10 
Mahubhnagar: 27 
sTyderabad: 12 
Medak: 13 
Nizamabad: 9 
Adilabad: 1 
Karimnagar: 21 
Warangal: 16 
Khamman: 6 
Nalgonda: 20 
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Sometimzs even the location of these temples “ir some distanc 
mentioned as if to describe the girija aspect of Narasimh 
Hinduization. Sometimes the 


c from the village” is 


h a and its importance for 
re are two temples onc on top of the hill and one beiow,!! 
Unfortunately, for Orissa there is so far no such comprehensiv 


{ ` ¢ document’.- 
tion. However, one can infer, that an an 


r, ) alysis of the Narasimha temples in Orissa 
would bring simila. results. The idea to worship Narasimha in an uniconical form 


scems so common that it is dune even where there doses 10t seem to be an aprarent 

necessity in terms of a (ribal cult to be Hinduized. Thus, for instance, in the 
# oe - - -. . . 4 

Narasimhandatha matha ‘n Aska the main image worshipped amidst brass idols of 


Narasimha is a Sa/agrdma Narasimha”, i.e., Salagrdma stone with eyes and a nose of 
silver applied to it. 


THE FOLK-ICONOGRAPHY OF NARASIMHA AND HINDUIZATION 


In the folk religion of Orissa, Narasimha can be represented in an abbreviated 
mannner. The emphasis is concentrat .,d on the head and the arms whereas the figure 
which is dismembered and the lower portion of Narasimha’s body is neglected or 
even omitted. Such an image (see fig. 56) is found in a hut on the sige of the flight 
of steps leading to the temples on the Kapilas hill (Dhenkanal). It is worshipped with 
the Narasimha mantra by the Mahant of the Pidapada matha nea.oy, who in a 
charming cave worships also Jagannitha, Balabhadra and Subhadri, Ridha-Krsna 
and Durga. Interestingly enough, bypassers, even people living there, when asked, 
mostly identify the Narasimha image as representation of Durgi, probably mislead by 
the prominent head and the apparent depiction of a sacrifice. 

Popular representations like this ore which represent hardly more than a 
head with arms, sometimes holding an indefinite object, resembles very much the 
representations of Rihu and Kirtimukha. This resemblance is remarked upon in 
some texts. Being the son of a lioness called Simhika, Rahu himself is sometimes 
called after her Saimhikeva.”” As B.N. Mohanty has shown, the relation between 
Kirtimukha and Narasimha is even closer, and related to his Sivaitic aspect. 

A Saiva tradition recorded in the Padma-Purina!® explains Kirtimukha as 
having been created by Siva. At the wedding of Siva and Pirvat!, Riahu disturbed the 
couple. To frighten him, Siva created through his third eye a horrible animal witha 
lion head which. “furious like Nerasimha”, began to throw itself on Réahu. At the 
very last moment it was stopped by Siva who made it vanish almost completely—only 
the head remained. A Lingayata version of the legend is even more explicit on the 
identity of Kictimukh with Narasimha. As in other: Saiva versions of the Narasiinha 
legend, the family of HiranyakaSsipu incl ‘ding his sister Simhika, the mother of Rihu 
is described as Saiva ar.d the real offence of Prahlida is seen in the fact that he 
worshipped Vispnu. Siva assumes the form of Sarabha, and kills Narasimha. The 
special addition, the Lingayata version gives to this legend fairly common in the south, 


11 Biardeau, :975, p. 59. 


2 Dowson, 1973, p. 253, Mohanty, 1966, p. 104. 
4" Padmapiurdna 10, 10, and 11, 36-44. Quoted after Mohanty, 1966, F- 104. 
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is to states that Sarabha tore up Narasimha completely leaving ‘only that horrible 
head which became thown as Kirtimukha.”’ nN 

One is led to suppose, that therc is a link betwecn this popular “Kirthimukha 
iconography”? of Narasimha and the old theriomorphic representation. The main 
featurc of the ancient theriomorphi~ image (sec fig. 54) is indeed the head and the 
“arms”, i.c. the staunch legs. These main elementS arc takens tp in the interesting 
‘Narasimha sculpture from th¢ Uttaresvara temple in Bhubaneswar. Though slightly 

dilanidated. the main features are still well discernible (sec fig. 54): the whole upper 
part of the sculpture is theriomorphic.” The head andthe enormous arms are 
obviously those of a lion. As in the folk iconography of .Narasinsha worshipped on 
the Kapilas (see fig. 56), the main emphasis is on the head and the arms. The lower 
part of the body and the shape of Hiranyakasipu being torn up, Zs only ‘roughly 
sketched. Nn F ୮ - 

The fact that the folk-iconography of Narasimha represents him with or 
without his victim or with only an abstracti>n of his victim while emphasizing the 
theriomorphic aspect, constitutes a relationship between the theriomorphic girija 
and the half theriomorphic st/iva aspect which deserves a further analysic. 

In Orissa. images of Narasimha and Nirasimhi in this “abbreviated” icono- 
graphy are fcund on the wooden posts representing the goddess Khambhesvari. 
The post worshipped as Khambhesvari near the Gandharidi temple, for instance, 
bears such an image (see fig. 69). The lower part of what should be Narasimha’s 
body is left out completely and the victim to bc Gismembered is so to speak just 
hinted at by a sort of arch held by the arms protruding from the head. This represcn- 
tation is often mistaken for an image of Rhu. Ana indecd it resembles so closely the 
many extraordinary sculptures of Rabu found on Orissa temples that one is inclined 
to doubt r:hether those too may have sometimes been meant to represent 
Kirtimukha-Narasimha. A similar image representing Narasimhi used to be carved 
on the Khambhesvari-Durga post standing within the royal palace in Sonepur,. It is 
described as a fierce looking head with arms protruding from it, looking like Rahu. 
The post, standing in the open, is decaying and the carving is no more descerniblc, 
but it.is stated that it was under this imag? of Narasimhi that the golden nail, the 
“heart”, was inserted when the post was renewed fifteen years ago.” 

The relationship between Narasimha and ‘vooden posts in reneral has been 
elaborated in Oriya folk religion. The pillar in the palace of Hiranyakasipu out of 

which Narasimha appeared, has been turned info a woodun post as those widely 
worshipped in Western Orissa. Popular paintings depict such a typical wooden 

# 7 

- 1 Mohanty, 1966, p. 107. 

15 Panigrghi (1961, p. 15 and 155f} dates the temple between 700 and 900 A.D., stating 
that some of its scilptures must be older (p. 126 and p. 129). Mohanty (1966, p. 137) thinks that 
the sculptures belong to the 6th or 7th century. 

76 See below Eschmann, ch. 14. How rapidly suca carvings decay on the wooden posts, | 
could myself observe: the carving on the Khambhesvari post near the Gand gradi temple has 
consigerabiy decayed sincy 1 first saw it in 1979 (see fig. 70). 
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Khambhetvari pott beside Narasimha tearing u9 the demon!” and there arc tradi- 
tions saying that the Stren to tear up Hiranyakasipu was derived from the Sakti 
residing within the post. Whether the assimilation of an aboriginal “pitlar deity” 
actually was the reason for introducing the motive of the pillar in the Puranic Nare- 
simha account, 1s a problem which needs further analysis, | 

The iconoiogical link betiwveen Narasimha and such tribal or semi-tribal 
goddesses represented by posts~is offered by his Tantric character. He has also a 
female aspect and can be worshippec as Nirasimht, as has already been mentioned. 
Moreover, also in his maic aspect, he is often worshipped together with Laksm?, Only 
Laksmi had the power to appease him in his fury and the amorous relationship 
between the couple is an important element in the Narasimha mythology. 

The association of Narasimha in his “abbreviated” iconography with the 
wooden posts commonly representing tribal deities in Orissa, could offer an explana- 
tion for the origin of the Jagannitha figure. One has only to suppose that the 
popular iconography, head and arms, was not, as in the case of the Khambhesvarl 
post, depicted on the post but addea to its top to obtain a prototype of the Jagan- 
nidtha. Such a development is not only rational within the process of Hinduization 
once it reaches the temple level, but actually also documented from elsewhere. in a 
village in Andhra, Narasimhasvimi is worshipped personified by a pill. to which 
“a sheet shaped in the form of a lion’s head is attached.” 

The identification with Narasimha would also offer the iconological reasons for 
the peculiarities of the Jagannatha figu.es. The round eyes are a typical feature of 
Narasimha, His eyes are big and round because of his fury (krodha). And the curious 
shape of Jaganndtha’s head would no more seem curious if taken not for an attempt 
to reproduce a human head, but an animal’s, a lion head, where the emphasis is on 
the lower parts, the jaws. ‘he difference is very well explained in the early Narasimha 
panel (see fg. 53) where the archaic figure of the lion with its rounded face stands 
amongst human figures with oval faces. 

The iconographica! and iconological identity between the figure of Jagannatha 
and Narasimha is exemplified by the cult of two mathas in the villages of Jenapur and 
Sukhinda on the bank of the lower Brahmani. Narasimha is here worshipped in two 
imiirtis as “4lagrdma and as Dadlivimana, i.e. a single Jagannatha figure (see “. 
Stictercron Chapter 3}. These two muiirtis worshipped side by side with one Narasimha 


17 Such a painting is found for inst«nce in th2z above mentioned Svapnesvara temple in 


Bainda. : | 
48 Information bz Padmashiri Dr, S.N. Rujguru. Naturally the scene of Narasimha 4appcar- 


ing from a Khambha as told aso in the Oriya Bhigayata-Purana will evonce the idea of Khambhbesvari 


in the mind of many listeners in Orissa. Tntcresting in this conncetion is that Narasimhe 1s worship- 


ped through a wooden image also elsewhere, for instance in Aholibam (Andhra), as Prof. M. 


Biardeau inforined me. 
49 Jambulapada, District Anantapur. Cf. Census 1961, Andhra Pradesh, Part VH-B lO), 


p. 9H, 
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mantra,” are almost a symbolical representation of the Vai$nava typology of Hinduiza- 
tion and its two main iconographical possibilities: the identification of Narasimha with a 
stone or with a wooden post which may be iconographically ‘“‘developed”. It is 
cecrnainly notiwortny that in the area of these villages there are still many village 
shrines where the unaltered wooden posts are worshipped and regularly renewed.” 

But before accepting this conclusion, it has to be coriidered how early 
Narasimha worship may have been present in Orissa aad if and how, from the point 
of view of the Jagannatha theology, an identification of a tribal deity with Narasimha 
could have its beginning. 

The first of these questions can only be briefly summarized herc. As the 
panel with the theriomorphic image of Narasimha shows (sec fig. 53), this god in his 
archaic form so important to Hinduvization, was known South of Orissa at a very 
carly date. One is therefore led to believe that so popular a deity must have come 
to coastal or central Orissa with the first wave of Visnuism between the fourth and 
sixth century A.D. (see above Stietencron, Chapter 1). This is supported by the fact, 
that there are early Narasimha sculptures along the coast in Mukhalingam, 
Bhubaneshwar and up to Balasore,where the sculpture shows a certain resemblance to 
the full theriomorphic image. 

It ha- been shown, that the worship of Narasimha can be integrated into 
Sivaism. The Simhandatha temple with its combination of tribal elements with a “Saiva” 
Narasin.ha is a prominent example for such an occurrence at the border of Central 
Orissa. Visnuism never completely vanished from Central Orissa. It car. therefore be 
assumed that the worship of Narasimha not only continued, but perhaps even was 
emphasized under Saiva predominance because :t was acceptable tc both Vaisnavas 
and Saivas. 


NARASIMHA IN THE JAGANNATHA CULT 


The extraordinary importance of Narasimha for the Jagannatha cuit has been 
repeatedly remarked upon. It may therefore here only be surveyed shortl;;. Narasimha 
“is the guardian deity of the temple and all the performances beginning from cooking 
to Pija are preceded by offerings to Narasimha first”.°® During the period of 
aravasara when Jagannatha cannot be seen because of his “‘illness’”’, the main wor- 
ship is offered to Narasimha and the prescribed meditations are focused on him.” 


539 Information from Sri Jai Réma Puri, the Mahanta of the Nrsimhaj? mathe at Jenapur. 

31 For instance in the village Hirapur, adjoining “> Jenapur. 

"2 K.C. Mishra, who continues (1971, p. 153): “It has a deeper significance. Nrsimba is the 
emblem of Brahma as propounded in the Nygitnha “ 4 pini Upanigada where Nrsiriha has been des- 
cribed as Braima, i.c. Indeterminate Being, of whom Jaganndtha is the Determinate form”. 

53 Stievencron, 1972, p. 32. According to K.C. Rajguru, the Jagannatha figures are rcepresent- 
ed during this time Ly the following ‘‘movable images”: 

Jagannatha: Madanamohan 
Subhadri: Bhudevi 
Balabhadra: Govinda 
Sudarsara: Narasimha 
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i ee on - the first pillar of the 
The initiation of any new panda starts with en eas on Hp 
seems that the priests, :f they ‘vant to consecrate Hoe sc thiet Pe 5) 

OG ga ¢ ime of pahuda, that is, - 
when the garbha-grha is closed, offer the food to this particular Narasimha image 
instead of p-esentins it to Lord Jagannatha. Narasimha plays also an important fs 
in all the texts perta.ning to the temple as the “portector of the wooden figures” 
who will punish whomsoever laughs at them.”! 

Narasimha is not only a very” important feature within the cult, at one 
occasion the Jagannitha 1igzures are actually considered to be Narasimha. The analy- 
sis of the Navakalevara ritual (see Tripathi, Chapter 13) shows that when the figures 
urc renewed, they arc addressed and treated as if they were Narasimha figures. All the 
mantras vsed pertain to Narasimha ; the tree, the log, the figures, all are ritually 
identified with Narasimha. Mantras pertaining to the present character of the deities 
arc only added at the very last moment, as if an afterthought. The texts corroborate 
that this identification is old? The Indridyumna legends relates, that when the king 
installed the wooden figures, he suddeniy perceived Narasimha in their place, and was 
aumonished by Brahma to worship the wooden gods “as Narasimha” (sea Eschmann, 
Kulke, Tripathi, Chapter 10). 

Tripathi has shown, that the iconological link between Nar-simha and 
Purugottama is the erotic element. Both are “Visnuite deities endowed with Tantric- 
Saktic characteristics and are closely linked together” (Tripathi, Chapter 2). Veen in 
the context of “linduization certainly the aspect of Narasimha must be the older. 
It is Narasimha, not Purugottama, who plays an important role in folk religion, and 
can be associated to tribal deities. 

One can thus conclude, that ihe identification with Narasimha was indeed 
the beginning of the Jaganndtha. This is supported by the local tradition of Puri, 
(cf. Pur. Mh. of Skanda Pur., 15, 8-18), which states, that the Narasimha temple 
is older than the Purugottama temple and is also suggested by early inscriptions. 


NARASIMHA AND PURUSOTTAMA IN INSCRIPTIONS 


A close link, if not identification is attested by several early inscriptions.®® The 
earlicst is the S.‘pur stone inscription (see Stietencron, Chapter 1) dated 800 
A.D. The ‘nscription begins with an invocation of Purusottama and then immediate- 
ly proceeds to a lengthy description of Narasimha, Om Namah, Purusottamaya. 
Nrsimha : . . .?* The Gaya inscription, “which belongs to about the seventh decade 


51 Geib, 1975, p. 131ff and 1017. | | 
55 I am decply indebted for the compilation of the following passage to Padmashri Dr. S.N. 


Rajgurv. 
56 ET, XT, p. 120 f; Rajguru, 1971, p. 101, 
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of tlie ninth ‘century’’,** invokes Purusottama and then immediately proceeds to 
describe and praise him: 
“vho conquer” as Jagatinitha ... who appeured as Narasimha, spreading 
his mane . . . who has destructed by his nails the king of the demons, that 
glorious Lokaikanatha.”’”” 


As S. N. Rajguru remarks, “it is not certain, if the author of the verse refers to the 
god Jagannatha of Puri by using the word jagatinatha.””’ Jagatinatha and Lokaika- 
ndatha are general epitheta, which may be used for any god. However, the fact 
re:nains that this inscription constitutes a close connection betveen Narasimha and 
other names of the Puri deity: Purugottama, Jagannaitha and the possibly also 
Lokanatha.®? 

An identity between the names Purvsgottama and Narasimha may have been 
intended by an inscription in Khajuraho, dated 953, i.e. eighty years later than the 
Gaya inscription, which coins a new word Purusasimha. Vésudeva is addressed as 
“He who incarnates in the form of boar and Purusasimha.”*! Purunsa may of course 
be used hetre in the sense of ‘‘man”’ only and the term lIitcrally means: ‘“‘man-lion”. 
But one cannot help feeling that the association to purusa and Purusottaima as 
Visnuite concepts (see Tripathi, Chapter 2) was intended. 

It cannot be ascertained whether the Sirpur inscription refers to Purugottama 
as a Visnuins deity or to Purusottama as the highest form of Visnu such as he is 
addressed in the Gaya inscription (‘‘He who conquers as. .”). The distmction between 
both concepts may not always have been very clear. However this may be, these ins- 
criptions are relevant in the present connection because according to S.N. Rajguru, 
they are the only inscriptions to invoke Purusottama at all up to the fifteenth 
century. Visnu as highest god is usually invoked as Narayana or just Visnu.®® There 
is thus a definite and almost exclusive link between the names, not nec2ssarily the 
concepts, of Purusottama and Narasimha established for that time when in Puri a 
Narasimha of tribal origin was identified with Purugottame. 

In this context an inscription of the time of Codaganga is most important. 
A 5 far as we know, it is the only contemporary inscription where the god is mentioned 
whom Codaganga built a monumental temple. It states that in 113? the king 
offered a “perennial lamp (akhapdavartika) to Sriourusottama.”’ The location of this 


57 Rajguru, 1971, p. 149, note 1. 

38 ET, XXXV, p. 227; Rajguru, 1971; p. 127 ana p. XXXIV where the full verse is given. 

59 Rajguru, 1971, p. 14, note 2. 

“° Loke.kandtha, used as an epitheton i1. an inscription from 1147 (L.O. IIL T, p. 180; cf. 
Kulke, 1975, p. 25), is usually taken as an appellation of the Puri Jagannitha, however, H. v. 
Stietencron has repudiated this translation, see ch. 1 above. | 
61 EJ, I, p. 124f, cf. Rajguru, 1971, p. 193. 

62 Cf. the synopsis of verses invoking Visnu and his qyaidiras, given by Rajguru, 1971, p. 


~ ~ 


LXa. 


— 


83 1.0. 1, 1, py 137, 
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important inscription is very sugg2stive : it is‘on the door jamb of the Narasimha 


I at sta. ithi ° = 
fe ads within the compound of the Jagannitha temple and may 

Archaeologica! scrutiny only can ascertain, whether this was the original 
place of the inscription. But if so, it would be a procf for the fact that the Nar i hi 
character of the Puri leity was still predominant at ~odaganga’s times. To a 
promise of an offering to one 20d on the temple of another god would be ଉମା pr 
particularly in the present case where” the donation rele to that ୪ 
Codaganga Was. shortly going, or had probably already started, to build one of tks 
greatost temples in India. Given the identity between Narasimha and Purtsotama 
this inscription—as well av perhaps the construction of the Narasimha temple 
altogether-—-makes sense and could be understood as a sort of prelude to the construc- 
tion of the great teimnple. 

There is another, though indirect, inscriptional reference to the identity of 
Purusottama and Narasimha in Puri at the times of Cocdaganga. In an inscription of 
the time of Anangabhima II, the great-f randson of Codaganga, the poet Bhaskara 


has given an eulogy of the Ganga kings beginning with Codaganga, whom he describes 
thus: 


“In the line of these sovereigns of renown, the radiant halo of the person of 
Narahari incarnated itself as king Codaganga, whose sword used to give 
deliverance to the hostile kings, when they turned, so to say, Sanyasins on 
the bank of the sacred river, which flowed from the oozings of the elephants 
in fury of war... ¢ 


Two more verses describe Codaganga’s glory. The composition is of course flattering 
court noetry at its heights and a comparison between mighty kings and Marasimha 
is not unusual. Nevertheless, the connection established between .Codaganga and 
Narasimha does not seem to be chosen at random : the other kings described, are 
praised with equal skill but “vithout being compared to any gods.’ The inscriptions 
of Rijaraja, the father of Anangabhima, whose minister probably commissioned the 
present inscription,°® show that Codaganga was well remembered as the constructor 
of the Purusottama temple. Accordingly the identity of Purugottama with Narasimha;~ 

61 Joshi, 1961. p. 47f. 

63 Inscriptions refering tc donations are usually placed® on the temples of those deities 
they are meant for. Exceptions are such temples, which function as a sort of archive. In Puri a 
similar role seem to be taken by the Patalcsvara tt mple, on whose stone wall a great numbe. of 
inscriptions are placed. 

66 ET, XXIX, p. 126, and N. Vasu, 1898; cf. also Chhabra, 1952, p IL ff. ¬ 

67 Besides Siva whom the temple ‘s erected, the only other god mentioned is-Vignu. The 
name of the minister who commissioned the inscription and built the temple being V’s$nu, the poet 
says that no enemy could escape Vignu, being either sent to his abode by being killed through, the, 
minister Vignu or com.ng under his domination on this garth, 

68 Cf Chhabrn, 1952. 
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present in the cult, must still have been known. One might therefore conclude 
that the description of Codaganga as the “‘body of Narasisnha” (Naraharitanu) was" 
meunt as an allusion to his close connection with Purusgottama Narasimha whom he 
kad raised to & staie deity (sec below Kulke, ch. 8). It is interesting to notc, that 
this description of the kii.g as the “body” of his god, recalls the late ideology of thc 
Gajapati kings, who, as Kulke has shown, named themselves the “movable Visnu’”’ 
in contrast to the “immovable”, namely Jagannatha.®® 
The inscriptional evidence, in spite of its difficulties, leads onc to conclude 
tnat at the time when Codaganga constructed the great te.nple, and also afterwards, 
the original identity of Jagannatha-Purusottama with Narasimha was still well-known. 
This probably also explains the difficult question of Codaganga’s ‘‘conversion”. Being 
originaily « Saiva, Codaganga started to call himself parama vaisnava only after having 
conquered Orissa. Therefore, and because of his construction in Puri, it has often 
been assumed that he “converted” from Saivism to Vaignavism. Against this Kulke 
has proved, that the construction of the Prri temple “vas esscntially a political decd. 
Moreover he has shown, that Codaganga coutinued to name himself parama Saiva 
in the majority of his inscriptions even after having started with the Puri construction.’ 
This extraordinary feature becomes quite logical if one considers the strong Saiva 
element in the Narasimba worship noted above. Because Narasimha could be 
worshipped by both Vaisnavas and Saivas, Codaganga could build a temple to this 
god while continuing to be a Saiva and quite naturally call himself both parama 
vaisava as well as parama Saiva. 
It is this “Saiva’”’ element in Narasimha which probably also made him 

eligible to be the tutelary god of the late Gangas, a fact which certeinly is also related 
to their connection with Narasimha-Purusottama in Puri. 


CONCLUSION 


The survey of Narasimha in the Jagannatha cult showed” that both Narasimha and 
Jagannatha, are intimately linked and were identified at an early stage. Even today 
¢ Jagannatha figure is found to be worshipped as Narasimha. From the important 
role which Narasimha plays within Hinduization in Eastern India anc his special 
relationship to tribal deities represented by wcoden posts, it “ould therefore be 
concluded that the Jagannatha figure was the result of a process of Hinduization 
where a tribal deity represented by a wooder post was identified with Narasimha. 
The original symbol was changed accordingly by being combined with the popular 
iconosraphy of Narasimha : a head with ams. This accounts for the iconographic 
particularities of the vsagannatha figure; the head is an acrtempt to represent a lion 
head, the round eyes are typical features of Marasimha’s fury. 


6 Knlke 1974, p. 74 and 1975, chapter 10. 
0 Kulke, 1975, chapter TT, 2 and below chapter 8. 
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Narasimha .s both, a goa of folk religion and an aspect of Visnu relevant j1 
theology. It was therefore possible, that a tribal deity was associated with him op a 
popular level and late: on when the identification was complete, became identi-1ed 
with other aspects of Visnu: Purugottama as a specific deity sharing the tantric 
character with Narasimha and Purugottama as the highest form of Visnu himsel®. 
Inscriptions suggest * 1at such an identification between Narasimha and Purusgottama 
was not uncommon. Moreover Narasimha could be incorporated into Saivism and 
his worship is known to have been preseat in Orissa under Saiva dominance. The 
identification of the aburiginal diety with Narasimha could therefore have hapnened 
during such times and the Saiva character of Narasimha enabled him to be patronized 
by Saiva kings such as Yayati and Codaganga. 

The question, which has not so far been considered, is, when and where the 
Hinduization of the tribal mole to Narasimha took place. The consideration of this 
question is only possible only when one more feature of the Jagannitha cult which 
determines its relationship to aboriginal :ults is analysed namely the Hinduization of 
the ritual of renewal (see below Fschmann, ch. 14). As to the question, how and when 
the three Jagannatha figures were combined, it will be discussed at length in the article 
on the formation of the Triad (Chapter 10). * 
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CHzPTER VI 


THE SAIVA COMPONENT IN THE EARLY EVOLUTION OF 
JAGANNATHA 


Hv. Stietencron 


Some probJems relating to the carly history of the Wooden God (diiru Jevata) will 
be discussed in the present Chapter. They refer to a time when temples were not yet 
built in honour of this god. Historical documents which could throw some ligat on 
this period of the god’s development are totally missing. We therefore have to rely 
only cn inference and deduction. 

Jn the Chapter on types of Hinduization processes as observed in Orissa 
(chapters 4 and 5.) A. Eschmann tries to trace the structural pattern which may have 
governed the iconographical and iconological development of the Wooden God from 
a tribal syrubol to a roughly Hinduized deity. To place such structural pattern into 
historical perspective and to say exactly at what time and place the initial transfor- 
mation cf the deity, i.e., its first Hinduization process occurred, is a differeut task. 
If the god’s origin was tribal: from which tribe did he emerge? Did this tribe in- 
habit the area around Puri or did the Hinduized god migrate into coastal Orissa? 
At what time and urder which circumstances did the Hinduization take place? 

It is evident that the answer to these questions must be in accordance with 
the Hinduization pattern supposed to haye been operating in the evolution of the 
god. And this Hinduizatior. pattern itself should fit into the larger frame of the 
historical evolution of religion in the whole region, of which we can form a faisly 
reliable picture from literary and archaeul gical sources. The Vaisgnava Hinduization 
model with Narasimha as the agent or dominant factor preducing the transforma- 
tion of a wooden post from tribal symbol to Hindu deity appears in itsolf plausible. 
But when seen against the background of the Listory of Hindu religion in Orissa, it 
would appear that the time was ripe for this type of Hinduization rather late in 
Orissan History. It would perrectly fit into the Ganga and post-Ganga periods, when 
Narasimla worship was indeed a dominant factor in the country. This is the time 
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when elements of the Narasimha cult could easily have been re 
rituals of Jaganna‘ha. But 1 find it difficult to believe that Narasimha wors I Ss 
‘have been dominant enough to provoke a Hinduization process as early Wie 
pre-Somavimsi period when the first assimilation of the Wooden God 
is supposed to have occurred. the rare instances of ancient Narasir,iha images i 
Orissa do not seem to warrant such a conclusion. | | 

Both the Sakta and the Vaisnava mode! of Hinduization have been discussed 
extensively by A. Eschmann. The Saiva moael has also been refered to. It was often 
found to replace an earlier Sikta element and it was noticed that today the influence 
of Bhairava seemed to be absent in the Orissan semi-tribal Hinduized communities. 
Nevertheless, I believe that this modcl, too, deserves to be considered in connection 
with the origin of Jagannatha. " 

There are several reasons for exploring the possibility that the origin of the 
famous Vaisnava deity Jagannatha might paradoxically be traced back to the religious 
impact of the Saiva movement. We have seen in Chapter I that Saivism was the 
dominant Hindu religion in Orissa throughout the period during which the Hindu- 
ization of the Wooden God must have taken place. For mure than 550 years preced- 
ing the ascent of the Imperial Ganga dynasty in Orissa, it had been one of the most 
important f ‘ctors in the religious life of Orissa. It combined with Saktism and absorb- 
ed Buddhism. Its vestiges are found in every nook and corner of the country: Puri 
itsclf was a Saiva ksetra. I 

Siva was worshipped as Bhairava. This fierce aspect of Siva which, as we 
know, was instrumental in the Hinduization processes of other regions of Indiu, ap- 
pears on many early temples throughout coastal Orissa. At least since the early 
Bhauma-Kara period he is shown in the peculiar form of Ekapida Bhairava, the “Bhaj- 
rava with Ane foot”. Ekapida Bhairava is a Tantric deity. Associaticns re fected 
in Tantric literature connect him with the Vedic Aja Ekapada, with fire, with saurificc, 
with the central pillar of the world and, lastly, with the Yoginis. He is the supreme 
Lord. 

Sculptural representations of Ekapida Bhairava (see figs. 57-58) show a 
striking similarity with the Jaganndatha image, especially with the earliest extant 
representations of Jagannatha from Konark (figs. 38, 40). In fact, none of the 
Narasimha images comes so close to the form of Jagannatha 1s Ekapida Bhai- 

rava. Like Narasimha, he possesses the round eyes expressive of the ugre 

the deity. But unlike Narasimha, he really is a post (sthanu) with one foot o 
ed in the earth, one leg only rising from the ground. The leg gradually increases in 
width to merge with the trunk of the deity. This gives to Ekiipada Bhairava the 
peculiar inverted conical shape, with a narrow base and a wide top, which is also 
present in ‘ne early Jagannitha images. It ‘s found nowhere else. Narasintha is in- 
variably shown with two legs one of which is slightly bent. He therefore also Jacks 


the rigid static qual'ty which is another chaiacteristic of both Ekipada and Jagan- 
natha. § 


aspect of 
nly root- 


‘There are two signs on the bodv of Ekapada Bhairava which, in addition 
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{o the emblems heid in his hanas, characterise him as a manifestation of Siva. These 
are his penis erectus (iirdhvalingam) and the tiger-skin which he wears on his hi 
Both could easily be discarded when the cult of the Wooden God was he 
by the Vaisnavas at a later period. 


It appears to me that the iconography of /agannatna can be explained coun- 
vincingly as derived from Ekadapa Bhairava. Keversely, Ekapada Bhairava, in his 
more sophisticated sculptural iepresentations appears as a Hindu representative of 
the Wooden God. The close forma: relations between the two deities may explain 
the unusual popularity! of Ekapada Bhairava in spite of the otherwise rather abstract 
concept of this God. Significantly, later concepts like Purusottama and JagannFtha 
are equally. abstract. Nevertheless, the impressive primitive shape of the Wooden 
God always served to secure a continued contact between the people and their God. 

A Hinduization of the Wooden God through identification with Siva as 
Ekapiida Bhairava appears possible both in view of their close iconographical corres- 
pondence and in relation to the genera development of Hirduism in coastal Orissa 
in the pre-Ganga period. Moreover, there exists also literary evidence confirming 
that at one stage of history Jaganniatha was identified with Bhairava. In a passage 
recurring in different tintric texts in connection with Sakta tirthas of India and their 
presiding deities, Puri is mentioned with Viniala as the Sakti? and Jaganc.itha as the 
corresponding Bhairava.® Ons of the texts in which this passage occurs, the Rudra- 
ydmala Tantra, has been mentioned in a manuscript of the Bralhmaytmala Tantra 
dated 1052 A.D., i.e. at a time corresponding in Orissa to the Somavamsi period.” 

Historically, it can be contirmed that the worship of Ekapida Bhairava in 
Orissa was widespread and flourishing in the Bhuma-Kara and Somavamé$i periods. 
There are several stone images of the god in Puri itself, and numerous representations 
on the early Saiva and Saxta monuments of coastal Orissa. The number of archaeo- 
logical remains testifying to the presence of this god are indeed overwhelming when 
compared with the few early images of Narasimha. No doubt, Bhairava was, at 
that time, an important deity. 

This changes aoruptly in the Ganga period about the turn of the 12th tc 
the 13th century. Other forms of Bhairava, e.g. Mairtanda-Bhairava, persist in the 
sculpture of the following centuries but Ekapada rapidly disappears. Jt is a chiunge 
which coincides with the major breakthrough of Visnuism in coastal Orissa with the 
final conversion of the ruling Ganga dynasty to the Vaisnava faith and with the full 
inclusion of the cult of the Wooden God into Vaisnuism. There was no more need 


i The god is known in other parts of I~dia. But nowhere has he been represented as often as 
on the early temples of Orissa. 


2 Vimala is conside.ed as dadisakti of Puri cven today. Shu is also called withesvar? and 
Sriksetradhisvarr. 

3 Odresu Vimala Saztir Jaganndthas tu Bhairavali. 

1 H.P, Sastri, Report on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts 1906-1911, p. 3. quoted vy K.N. 
Mahapatra. 1954, p. 11. The dating of the manuscript is no reliable indication for the date of the 
qucted verse which may have been interpolated at a later period. A critical 


analysis of the Rudrayi- 
mala and refated texts is still a desideratum. 4 
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fur Ekapida Bhuirava who had heen a Hindu representative of the Wooden God 
after the latter was absorted by the rising Vaisnava movement and re-interpreted 
according to the Vaisnava theology. 

It was, I velieve, in the course of this Vaisnava re-interpretation, that Nara- 
sinha became prominent in the hi. tory of Jagannatha. There is only onc god in, the 
Vaisnava pantheon who can take the place of Bhairava: This. is larasimha. The ugra 
aspect of Siva is exchanged wugainst the ugra aspect of Visnu. The latter now becomes 
the representative of the Wooden God and, cunsequently, gains popularity through- 
out Orissa. 

It should be noted here that the two proposed Hinduizing factors Bhairava and 
Narasimha do not altogether exclude each other. Saivism, as has already been pointed 
out, tended to include certain elements of Visnuism as long as thoy could be sub- 
ordinated to the Saiva theology. Thus Narasimha was, in fact, assimilated as a 
subordinate Saiva deity and connected with Bhairavi. The Vaisnava were more rigidly 
exclusive in their theology and religious practi. e. They did, on the whole, not incor- 
porate Saiva Gods. In other words, Narasmha could be absorbed by, or included 
into, the concept of Siva Bhairava, but Bhairava was never absorbed in‘o the concept 
of Visgnu Narasimha. Since the Jagannatha iconography has preserved visible features 
of Ekapida Bhairava, the Hinduization must have occurred under Saiva auspices 
(even if possibly including Narasimha clements), and not under Vaisnava ones which 
would nave excluded the Bhairava form When at a later stage thc Vaisnavas accepted 
the Wooden God, they emphasized only the Narasimha element while the Bhairava 
element was largely excluded from theology and ritual. This may partly explair why 
only the iconography of Jagannatha has retained traces of Bhairava while the ritual 
has not.’ 

Tho take-over of a Hinduized cult by the Vaisnavas from the Saivas could 
neither be effected rapidly nor with any amount of exclusiveness. For some time 
tlie Wooden God must liave been worshipped by Saivas and Vaisnavas alike. He was 
probably considered as Bhairava by the Saiva community “nd as Narasimha by the 
Vaignava conmunity. Since the latter came to enjoy full royal patronage at a later 
period they could fully appropriate the cult in the end. But the Saiva tradition could 
nct-be totally wiped out. It is likely that two gods of the same shape were simply 

juxtaposed: Siva Bhairava in his Ekadipa form end Narasimha Purvusottama. I have 
shown in Chapter I that this technique of placing Siva and Visnu on the same plat- 
form or vedi was already practised in Western Orissa since the beginning of the 10th 
century.” A similar attempt may have resulted in Puri in a duplication uf the Wooden 
God, personifying his Vaisnava and Saiva aspects. 

In tt.e later Paricaritra interpretation which will be shown in Chapter 10 to have 
occurred in tie time of Anangabhima IIIf about 123N A.D. they became the brothers 


° This statement may require modification after the evalutiorn of further textual material. 
It is nnown that a Bhairava image was kept on the jewel throne of Jagannitha duwn to the British 
period. 

6 H.v. Stietencror. ,chapter 1. 
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Balabhadra and Jagannitha. Balabhadra, also known as Samkarsana, is indeed con- 
sidered as representing Siva already in the early Vaisnava litera‘urs. In th kal. 
khanda of Skanda Fuv-dana (cc. 1300 A.D.) he is praised as Siva’s worldidéstro 
(kaldgnirudra) and as maharudra, i.e., Siva”, He is considered as Siva in Far sa 
up to the present day. Iconographically, the ¢nange 1equired only the additicn of 
Balabhadra s snak 2 hood, and a change in the form of his eyes. The white colour he 
has in common with the Sania aspect of Siva. 

The third image of the Puri triad, the image of Subhadra, has iconographi- 
cally a different origin.’ Theologically she may have been related to Bhairava at an 
carly stage. Being his Sakti she stands at his left side. She retained this position, which 
is that of the wife of Siva (who changed to Balabhadra) till today. And till today she 
is considered as Durga BhuvaneSswari with whose mantra she is worsuipped. Both 
her position and her mantra prove that she is associated with Bhairava rather than 
with Narasimha. In the course of the Pinicariitra re-interpretation she was renamed 
as Subhadra and officially considered 1s the sister of Balabhadra and Jagannatha. 
But G. C. Tripathi has shorn (chapter 2) that her original status as consort of the 
Wooden God was also preserved in some Vaisnava traditions, where she was con- 
ceived of as Laksmi, the wife of Jagannitha Purusottama 

From the point of view of tire historian, the evolutionary process as outlined 
above with a Hinduization though the agency of Siva Bhairava at its initial stage, 
fits better into the general background of the religious history of Orissa than the 
Hinduization theory on the Vaisnava model. The theologian may find it difficult to 
accept that the famous Vaisnava deity Jagannatha should have made its first entrance 
into Hinduism under Saiva influer.ce. But essentially it was not the god who changed. 
Considering the many centuries of his existence, he remained astonishingly unaltered. 
What changed was the Eindu interpretation of the god, the theological superstruc- 
ture by which he was integrated into the Brahmanic tradition. We know of similar 
changes at other famous religious centres. Thus the Saiva and Sikta tirtha Srikiur- 
mam was incorporated into Visnuism and its deity re-interpreted as a form of Visnu 
approximately at the same period Ey the same Vaisnava movement which operated 
also in Orissa. 

Changes in theology and ritual are, in fact, not uncommon. In tne Jagan: Atha 
cult itself a second major change occurred within a century of its first inclusion into 
Visnuism. Following the genera trend of the time, the identification with Narasimha 
was replaced by an identification with Ikrsna. The corresponding changes in the cult 
and theology may have been even more difficult than the initial Vaisnava take-ove* 
from Saivism.” 


tUrkalakhanda 27, 45b (in praise of balabhadra): namah kaldgniriidra;‘a “naharidraya te 
namah. 

8 A. Eschmann, chapter 4. | 

" r a ® 
9 Bhairava and Narasimha have much in common. In terms of ritual and sacrificial practice, 
* . $ = { I 

the change from the ugra aspect of both Bhairave and Narasimha to the S$dnta aspect of Krsna 
was certaiily no less decisive. 
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CriaPTERr VII 


ROYAL TEMPLE POLICY AND THE STRUCTURE OF MEDIEVAL 
HINDU KINGDOMS 


H. Kulke 


In the previous chapters the philosophical and the religious background of the early 
development of the Jagannitha cult has been analysed. Before entering into a detailed 
discussion about the historical context of this development and about the mutual 
relationship between the royal power and the Jagannatha cult, a few more general 
considerations about the religious policy and its influence upon, and function for, 
the formation of political power in medieval India may be helpful, notwithstanding 
the fact that they arc still tentative and suggestive. 


AUTOCHTHONOUS DEITIES AND THE EARLY NUCLEAR 
AREAS OF SUB REGIONAL-POWER 


In its earliest history, Oricsa had become a province and later even the centre of great 
empires under two of the most important rulers. of early India, 1.c., under Asoka 
(3rd century B.C.) and Khiravela (Ist century B.C.). These empires, on the one hand, 
were mush more centralised than all the later kingdoms in Orissa and on the other, 
they were—exceot for their centres—-less rooted in, and linked with, the respective 
local power structures. In Orissa, both empires, therefore, left -little archaeological 
traces outside the central area around .Bhubaneswar. Both empires, however, seem 
to have initiated in Orissa a political development on the local and sub-regional ?evel. 
This development gained new and eveda- stronger impulses through the example of 
the “classical” North Tudian Hindu Empire of the Guptas !n the 4th an 5th centuries. 


iT am indebted io the studies of B. Stein (1967/68 and 1969), R.S. Sharma (1965) and 
D. Rothermund (1975), to mv colleagues of the Orissa Research Project: J. Riésel and G. Pfeffer, 
and A. Héfer of the South Asia Institute wich whom T disgussed several thnes various proc'ems of 
Sanskritization «nd state formation in Orissa. 
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A.D. and by the early 7th century power struggle between tne three great kings of 
North, East, and Central India, i.c., Harsa, Sasinka and Pulakesin II, respectively 
who, one after the oticr, had temporarily conquered portions of Orissa. 

p Although influenced from outside, the development in Orissa during the 
‘carly centuries A.D. is characterised by a territorial segmentation And a political 
development “from below’’. To stidents of the history of Orissa, this feature is well 
known through a number of rather confusing names of various small kingdoms and 
principalities scattered along thc coast of the Pay of Bengal and in the hilly hinter- 
land. Though the borders of these kingdoms and principalities nften varied according 

to the power of the ruling dynasties and even Some names, in the course of the 

history, were exchanged for new ones,” the topography cf their centres and their 
spatial distribution remained almost unchanged from the 6th to the 11th and 12th 
centuries. In the 11th century, the SomavamSsa dynasty, for a few generations, united, 
their homclands in Daksina Kosala in Western Orissa with Central Orissa. This 
first medieval regional kingdom of Orissa was followed in early the 12th century by 
the Gangas who finally unified their southern }omeland Kalinge with Central and 

Northern Orissa. The Gangas superimposed their imperial power on the various smal! 

kingdoms and I9cal principalities which had pcopled the political map of Orissa. 

In his very informative article on the “Integration of the Agrarian System of 
South India”, Burton Stein delineated his conception of the “‘nuclear -areas of 
corporate institution’” as a major factor of integration in early South Indian history. 
These nuclear areas were characterised by four elements. They were (i) fundamentally 
independent and self-governing. (ii) autonomous cconomic units and (1ii) in social 
and (iv) cultural terms centres of Hindu civilization.® The spatial distribution of these 
nuclear areas of well-organised and intergrated areas of settled, agricultural villages 
coincided in South India with the lower courses of three major rivers at the Coromandel! 
coast and the‘r gradual extension caused a “‘sustained displacement of tribally organiz- 
ed, pastoral and hunting society of forests and upland areas by caste-organized village- 
baszd societies”’.* B. Stein furthermore conceived the nuclear areas in South India 
mainly as “ecological systems” which had usually “only the lightest links to th> great 
warrior families of Kanchi and Tanjore, the capitals of the Fallava and the Chola 
dynasties”. 

In thc present paper, Stein’s conception will be orought to bear mair.ly upon 
the political development of early state formation. In Orissa, during their early phase 
these territorial units are therefore conceived es nuclear areas of sub-r2gional power. 
It will be shown that, in a later phase, some nf these nuclear areas of sub-regional 
powcr became tlie homeland (janaka-blui) of the royal dynasties of the fuvure regional 
kingdoms. Stein’s thought-provoking concep* of nuclear areas will therefore be 
conceivea in 1 sess Static wy and, due to the persistent ¢xisteuce of a strong tribal 


® D.C. Sircar, 1260, p. 136 ff. 


„ 2 3. Stein, 1969, p. 185M. 
1B. stein, 1969, p. 179, 
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clement in the development of Orissa, in a ‘oss dichotomic wa 
areas were an integral part of a continuous process of politica 
more Ee their “sustainrd displacement.” 

¢ i wtant amc I ର areas of sub-regional powe. in 
Orissa were those territories which were either situated in the upper del‘a regi ଏ 
the various rivers flowing into the Bay of Bengal or upstreain in the valleys ରନ 
of the Mahanadi river. During. the second halt of the first millenium A a 
were Kalinga, Kongoda, Daksina Tofsali and Uttara Toga’ (respectively Utkal/Odia) 
at the Bay of Rengal, and Daksina Kosala in the upper Mahanadi valley (see 
No 1.). As separate territorial units of temporary importance, furthermore 
Khinjali Mandala at the Mahinadi between Utkal and Daksina Kosala and the 
area between Dhenkanal and Talcher at the Brahmani river. These territorially 
segmented nuclear arcas were usually separated from each other through mountains 
(c.g Kalinga from Kongoda by the Mahendragiri) or by jungles (e.g., Utkal from 
Khinijali Mandala and Daksina Kosala) which were still inhabited by various 
“unpacified” tribes. 

Contrary to the developident im South India, as pointed out by B. Stein, the 
riverine nuclear areas in Crissa never enjoyed a de facto self-government throush 
corporate institutions like the great district assemblies (periyanadu) in Tamil Nadu. 
In Orissa they were under the direct rule of Hindu rajis, who were either ‘ndependent 
or only temporarily and nominally subjugated by “foreign” rulers. These little rajas 
organised their sub-regional power according to the Hindu law books (<Astr¢s).° In 
its centre was the Hindu raja and his court. This centre of the nuclear area was 
encircled by a number of tax-free agrahiira or $Sasana villages which had been donated 
by the rajis to Brahmins who formed the elite of the administrative and ritual 
functionarics (see below Pfeffer, chapter 19), These Brahmins of the court circle, 
together with those Brahmins who had been settled in the outer areas, had a 
tremendous influence upon the “inner colonization” of the nuclear areas and the 
maintenance of (Hindu) law and (royal) order. Furthermore, it was mainly due to their 
influence that the nuclear areas were gradually integrated into the all-lhudian spher2? 
of Sanskrit learning and hitherto unknown temple architecture, both indispensable 
paraphernalia of future Hindu kingship. The most significant economic feature of 
these fertile riverine unclear areas was a peasant agriculture, based on irrigated rice 
cultivation. During this early period inter-regional trade seems—even in the case of 
the seafaring Kalingas—to bave been of minor importance. 

The origin and date of this territorial development, more specifically its early 
phasc, is too complex an issue to be considered morc than briefly here. Althougk in 
some cases much older, the process of the territorially segmented development had 
generally entered its formative phase in the fifth century when in some arvas donations 
ofwhole villages to Brahmins became more and more frequent. And it ‘vas certainly 


/. In Orissa, nuclear 
1 development and 


5 Somadatta, who ruled in North Orissa (Utkal and Dandabhukti) during the first quarter of 
the 7th century under: the suzerainty of Sasanl.a of Bengal mentioned explicitly in his Midn-porc 
inscription {hat he followed the Manu-sastra (10, {; 2, No. 30). 
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fully developed in the late sixth ceniury when the inscriptions bear evidence of a 
sieadily increasing number of these principalities and small sub-regional Xingdoms.” 
Other unmistakab'e indicators for the blossoming of this process were land donations 
not only to individual Brahmins but also to temples and affil’ared monastic institu- 
tiuns® and the first construction of Hindu stone temples.® 

The consolidation of the s.nall kingdoms and principalitics in the nuclear 
areas was a long and gradual process. One of the main probler~s during this period 
was the rciationship of tle Hindu rajas—often themselves descendents of tribal 
chiets—with the tribes which surrounded the insulated nuclear areas. On the one hand, 
the rijis depended on their support for the security of the internal communication 
and borders. On the other, the rijis needed their land for the gradual extension of 
the peasant agriculture, which alone was able to yield sufficient surplus crop for the 
maintenance of the increasing court, c.g. the members of the ruling family, Brahmins, 
oflicials and soldicrs. Tensions with the tribes were also duc to the efforts of the local 
dominant Hindu castes to extend their cconomis~ base at the cost of their tribal 
neighbours. 

Although the rclationship between ihe Hindu socicty and the tribals was 
never without tensions, its generally peaceful character—especially if we compare it 
with the annexation of Northern America by the European settlers-—was certainly 
one of the g-eatest achievements of Indian history. Generally speaking, in Orissa it 
was more a continuous process of indoctrination end partial integration than a 
process of ‘“‘sustained displacement”. During this gradual development the Brahmins 
played an eminent role. They defined and codified the duties of thu tribes, which, 
as the Mahabharata puts it, “reside in the dominion of the (Aryan) kings”. According 
to the Mahabharata .they should lead a ‘‘recluse living in the forest . . . and serve 
their king . . . dig wells, give water to thirsty travellers, give away beds and make 
other reasonable presents upon Brahmanas”.” And it was again the task of those 
Brahmins to whom villages in remote areas had been donated to propagate this ideal 
for their own and their kings’ sake.?? 

Whercas usually this indoctrination only sustained an unstab!e pacification 
of the tribes in the outer areas, it caused their partial integration in those morc 
central areas which were already penetrated by pockets of Hindu peasants. This 
nartial integration was achieved through their gradual inclusion into the lower strata 


6 Under the two branches of the Matharas in South Kalinga this process scetns to have 
commenced already in the 4th century. In central Kalinga (of the Ganjam District) there cxisted 
already 36 Brahmin villages during the Sth century ([.O. Vol. 1, 2, S. 25). 

7 Kanas inscription, in: Ep. Ind. XX VII[, p. 528. 

8 Sec K.C. Panigrahi 1961la, p. 28 who dates the oldest temples in Brubaneswar ayound 575 
A.D. (Satrusnnetvara group). 

9 Mbh., Santiparva LXV (translated by Roy, VI, p. 146) 

19 *“The significance of landgrants to Brabmanas is no diflicult to appreciate. The grantees 
brought new knowledge which imported cultivation and inculcated in the aborigines a sense of 
loyalty to the established order upheld by the rulers” {R.S, Sharma, 1965, p. 281). 
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of the caste system, paradoxically usually as “cautcastes” and/or throu 
into the militia of the Hindu court. This process elsewhere has been 
zation: “In its functioual sense Ksatriyaization could be called so 
above’ which was initiated in tribal areas by the Ksatriyas, i.e., za 
rijis to strengthen their claims to legitimacy in the sc 
of their economic and political power”. 

Both ways of partial integration (inclusion in the caste system and into the 
militia) were usually combined and they deeply influenced the Hinduism and tne 
means of legitimation of Hindu royal power in these only partly Hinduized areas 
The inclusion of tribal groups into the Hindu caste system initiated, on the Village 
level, a process of Hinduization of their deities, which has already been dealt with 
hy A. Eschmann in the previous chapters. The assignment of military duties to tribal 


or semi-tribal groups, usually fiirthermore led to royal patronage of the dominant 
autochthonous deities of the respective area. 


gh their inclusion 
called Ksatriyai- 
cial change ‘from 
: mi:ndars chiefs o; 
viety anu to broaden the base 


The main reason for this royal paronage was that even a fairly Hinduized 
court, in a tribal or partly Hirduized surroundings, was highly dependent on the 
support and loyality of the tribes. Royal patronage of autochthonous deities seems to 
have been an essential presupposition for the consolidation of political power and its 
legitimation in the Hindu-tribal zone of Orissa. Whether the Hinduized chiefs or 
Hindu rijas had ascended fron: the local tribes or whether they had entered the 
respective areas as roaming freebooters, most of them accepted the dominant 
autochthonous deities of their terzitorics as family and tutelary deities of their 
principalities. 

Three exarnples from Orissa nay suffice for this early type of royal patronage 
of autochthonous deities.” Two inscriptions? of the 5th and 6th centuries A.D. 
mention royal land donations to the mother (ambi/ka) ManinageSvari, wnose temple 
still exists cn a steep hill near the capital of the former feudatory state of 
Ranpur. Even today she is worshipped as one of the most powerful goddesses of 
Central Orissa to whom till the 19th century human sacrifices were made. Due to 
‘her Sanskritic name (‘“‘Lady of the jewel-serpent”) she is considered as a Hindu 
serpent goddess whose bronze image in the shape of Durga is worshipped as the 
tutelary deity of the former feudatory rajas of Ranpur. On: who takes the pain to 
climb up the hill, however, recognizes an unhewn round stone (chata pathara)™ of the 
original cult image of ManinigeSvari. Only later, Hindu cult images of Camunda 
were added (fig. No. 71). It is, therefore, highly probablv that the land donations of 
the 5th and 6th centuries were dedicated to the powerful autochthonous goddess 
who resided on a hill in the border area bevween the Hinduized delta of the Maha- 
nad1 river and its tribal hinterland. 


11 Kulke, 197C€, p. 4. 

32 For other examples of the Jate medieval period see A. Eschmanu below, chapter 14. 

33 Kanas inscrintion, in: Ep. Ind. XXVIII, p. 328 and the Ola ingh plate of Ehanuvardheua, 
in: 10, 1, 2, p. 133. 

4 Ranaruradurga-Réjavamsanukramani, p. 24, 
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When the Gangas conquered the area south of the Mahendragiri mountain 
shortly before £00 A.D., they acknowledged a deity or the Saora {ribe on the 
Mahendragiri under the name Siva-Gokarnasvimin as the tvtclar deity of the family 
‘ista-devata). Tuis tradition has been preserved for centurics. In an inscription of 
the early 12th century {- is men‘ioned that the founder of the dynasty, Kamarnava, 
after his arrival in Kalinga, climued up the Mahendragiri and worshipped Gokarna- 
svamin. “Out of grace (prasddat) the god bestowed on Kamarnava all symbols of 
kingship (samrajypa-cihna) who descended (arvatirya)3® from the mountain, killed the 
chief of the Sabara tribe (Sabaradity:a) and conquered Kalirga.”° 

Another outstanding example is the goddess Stambhesvar! (“Lady of the 
pillar”) a Hinduized tribal deity who till today is worshipped in various parts of 
Orissa (F:g No. 69). Her first known royal patron (stambheSsvari-piada-bhakta) was a 
Rija Tustikara who ruled around 500 A.D. in a predominant tribal area south of 
Sonpur.3? Between the 6th and Sth century Siambhesvari was the tutclary deity of the 
SulkI dynasty which ruled in the above-mentioned riverine territory of the Dhenkanal- 
Talcher arca. All rijas of this dynasty combined their names with that of their 
tutelary deity (e.g. Rana-stambha, Kula-stambha) and in many of their inscriptions 
they claimed to have received their kingship in their capital Kodalaka through the 
grace of the goddess StambheSvari.). It is most important for our problem that the 
Sit/k?s were most probably members of the Saulika tribe which, according to the early 
Markandeya Purana, lived between the Kalingas and the Cedis (of Daksina Kosala). 
It is, therefore, quite apparent that the rajas of the Siulki-dynasty had acknowledged 
and royally patronized the dominant autochthonous deity of their own region as their 
tutelary deity. In the ninth century, the Bhafija dynasty of the Khiftiyjali Mandala 
in the Baudh-Sonpur region —another area where the Stambhesvari cult is still pre- 
valent*—worshipped the goddess Stambhe$svarl. 

Most of these autochthonous tutelary deities of Orissa underwent a prcsess of 
Hinduization, the intensity and direction of which usually was directly influenced by 
the parallel rise of the sub-regional political authority from tribal chieftainship to 
Hindu kingship. Generally speaking, the process of 1I!induization of these tutelary 
deities was similar to the Sakta and Saiva typology of Hinduization as described 

above by A. Eschmann. But whenever a chief or riji included a powerful autoch- 
thonous deity into the cult of his court, its development assumed pecu!iar features. 
In the course of time the cult of the tutelary deities at their place of origin was raised 
to the level of a fully developed temple cult whose ritual was nearly completely 
Hinduized. Two important aspects of the cult. however, remained nearly unchanged: 
tye original uniconical symbol of the deity and its priests. These two most visible 


13 g + ,ffrya certainly js an allusion to the divine avatdra-incarnation. 

16 yi7 ,gapatnam plates of Anantavarman Codaganpa of the year 1119 A.D. (see Rajag‘iru, 
1968/73, Vol. IT, .. 14f). 

17? The Kalahandi copper-plate of Tustikara was first oublished by S.N. Rajguru in: JKHRS, 
IT, 2/3 (1974) and re-edited by D.C. Sircar, in: Ep. ind. XXX, p.- 274M. 

18 See above, Eschmann, chapter 4. 
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aspects of the cult seem to have served as the ritual vridge between the Hindu rajas 
and thc people who still worshipped the tutelary deity as their own deity. Priests 
the original images remained even unchanged when the royal court itself became 
more and more Hinduized. During the process usually a Hindu substitute Or “movable 
image” (calart? pratirx#) of the autochthonous deity was consecrated at the paiace 
where its Hindu cult vas oxclusively performed by the court Brahmins. In some 
cases even a Hindu substitute, mostly in the form of Durga or Camunda, (see fig. No. 
71 of ManinageSvari) was also placed in front of or behind the original cult symbcl 
of the tutelary deity. But only on certain occasions, usually during the Durga-pija, 
when the raja worshipped the deity and buffaloes were sacrificed in her name, tl.e 
Brahmin rdjaguru might have taken over temporarily the royal pitja. 

Tle worship of Hinduized tribal deities by the early dynasties of Orissa 
should not be misinterpreted as an ‘ndicator of a tribal culture at the respective 
courts. The excellent Hindu temples at their capitals—e g. Kalinganagara of the 
Gangas and Kodalaka ‘present Kualo) ot the Silkis—are an eloquent testimony of 
their high Hindu culture. The reason why these dynasties over centuries had patronized 
Hinduized tribcl deities as their tutclary deities, was the fact that the royal “ruclear 


areas” were surrounded by tribes on whose loyality and military support they 
depended. 


RITUAL POLICY OF THE REGIONAL HINDU KINGDOMS 


The politically and economically highly developed nuclear areas yielded sufficient 
surplus crop for the establishment and the maintenance of a sub-regional power and 
its gradual extension into the tribal border areas. Looting expeditions against neigh- 
bouring psoples often led {io a temporary conquest of the adjoining nuciear areas. 
But the rise of a sub-regional principality to a regional kingdom. comprising of several 
nuclear areas and its lasting establishment presupposed a permanent participation in 
the surplus crop of the conquered nuclear areas. 

The problem of the rise of regional kingdoms, therefore, was not merely a 
question of military conquest. The crucial point always to what an extent the victoriot 3 
conqueror s'icceeded in annexing tlie newly conquered areas and in unifying them 
permanently with his own homeland. Usually the conqueror tried to exchange the 
members of the ‘defeated ruling families through his own relatives and deserving 
soldiers. But often enough he had to acknowledge the defeated rajas as his sub- 
ordinate feudatury rijas (s@manta-rajas). Their loyalty usually merely dependec on: 
the military power of their new suzerair, whose paramount military puwer, on the 
other hand, economically—in the absense of an economic participation in a& Cou- 
siderable inter-regional trade —deperded ~n the extent to which he was able to extract 
sufficient tax and booty from the conquered areas in order to feed his enlarged court 
and army. It was the crucial course of rnost of the regional kingdoms and emp:.es 
of India’s Middle Ages that their power to extract this necessary tax from the feuda- 
tories was again subject to their own military power. 
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It is only too obvious that a regional kingdom based on an amalgamation of 
the already highly developed nuclear areas with their own cultural and socio-political 
loyalties may best be described as a “‘multicentered systzm of power”.” The 
ambiguous position of the central dynasty of the *‘loosely structured political system” 
of the regional Hindu kingdoms was further weakened during the “‘heyday of political 
feudalism”, as the period between 1000 and 120C A.D. has right!y been called.®® These 
centuries were characterized by an increasing power of the feudatory chiefs (s@manta- 


rdjas) in the peripheral areas, and by an increasing Sub-infeudation in the central 


nuclear areas of the regional kingdoms. 

Besides investing more and more into their ever increasing army the Hindu 
rajas of these loosely structured regional kingdoms, in the absense of a centralized 
tried with their traditional patrimonial power to counterbalance these 


bureaucracy, 
dangerous feudal forces by ritra/ means. This aim was achieved mainly through three 
measures : 
1. royal patronage of places of pilgrimage of regional and all-Indian 
importance within their respective kingdoms, 
2. a systematic and large-scale settlement of Brahinins, and 


3. construction of new imperial temples. 


1. The history of the Hindu places of pilgrimage (zirtha) is inextricably linked with the 
bhakti faith. Although in its origins much older, the ideal of salvation through intense 
devotion (bhakti) to a personal deity became a powerful religious movement for the 
first time in South India from the late sixth century onwards. This impressive folk 
devotionalism manifested itself in innumerable famous Tamil hymns which “vere 
the works of those from all social strata from Brahman to untouchable.” Jt was 
mainly through this bhakti movement that the all-Indian Brahmin Hinduism in a 
continous process of {wo-way communication came down to the villages and rural 
centres and, vice versa, various autochthonous deities in a long and gradua! process 
of Hinduization were included into the pantheon of bhakti Hinduism. This process, 
d.spite its tremendous integration (or “‘universalization’’) of autochthonous cults into 
the sphere of all-Indian Hinduism, invariably brought into prom:nence the indegenous 
cults of the various regions. 

It was due to this powerful folx religion that the tirthas, which were 
celebrated in South India in the hymns of the Saiva and Vaisnava saints (ndyandars 
and a{vars) became the main centres of popular religious activities. Initially the cults 
of these tirthas were despised by the high-ces\e Brahmins,?®® especially by the Vedic 


19 B. Stein, 1969, p. 185. 

20 R,S. Sharma 1965. 

21 B. Stein 1967/68, p. 256. 

22 “They that are employed in courts 9f justice for summoning people, they that perform 
worship for athers far ¢ fee, they that perform the sacrifices of Yaisyas and Siidras, thev that officiate 
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Brahmins who foimed the core of the priests of the royal courts. But the powerful 
bhakti movement which meanwhile had become tne true religion of the peasant 
society within the highly developed nuclear areas, could no longer be uy-passed by ‘he 
royal ideologists. The bhakti reiigion with its emphasis on personal faith and self- 
sacrifice became “the best religion ...to hold this-.type of society and its state 
together.” | 

One of the cnaracteristic features of the cults at these centres of pilgrimage 
was an increasing process of a ritual “‘royalization’”’ of these deities. It is difficult to 
decide whether they had assumed more and more royal features due to royst 
patronage, or because the priests had ascribed these features of divine kingship to 
their gods in order to glorify them. Beyond any doubt, however, is that the daily 
performance of the rituals and the great annual festivals of the “royal deities’ —with 
all their “oyal paraphernalia and exuberant wealth—became the best and most 
visible legitimation of royal power and wealth of the “divine kings” on the earth.” 
It is apparent that the royal patronage of these places of pilgrimage, mainly in the 
form of generous land donations and construction of new and impressive temple 
buildings in these tirthas, had great significance for the legitimation of royal power. 
Through their ;:anded property which was scattered over the whole kingdom, and the 
pilgrims who returned to their homes in all parts of the kingdom, the tirthas became 
centres of a multicentered royal network which united the different nuclear areas 
religiously and even economicaily. 
2. The second counterbalancing measure against the centrifugal forces of the 
regional kingdoms was a systematic settlement of Brahmins. As mentioned above, 
royal land donations to Brahmins have been known since the early centuries A.D. 
(See also Stietencron, ch.l). But it seems trat the early donations were usually 
granted to the families of the royal priests at the central courts (rijagurus, etc.) and 
to individuals and small groups of Brahmins in quite remote places where they 
fulfilled the above-mentioned great task of inner colonisation of the early nuclear 
areas. Towards the end of the first millenium A.D.. a new dimension was added to 
the roya! policy of land donation. Large groups of sometimes several hundred 
Brahmins were systematically settled, often near the political centres of the kingdom. 

Three examples from Western India, Kalinga and Northern India muy 
illustrate th’s new development. in 930 A.D. the Ristrakiuta king Govinda IV donated 
vast portions of his country to Branmins and temples: “Be it known to you that 
I...who am maintaining grants to ter:ples and agrahéaras [Brahmin villages] . . . 
and who day by day am issuing charters of villages . . . gave unto the Brahmans six 
hundred agrahtras together with three lacs (3,00,000) of surarna (coins] ... and 
granted to the temples for the enjoymest of the gods eight hundred villages, 


in sacrifices on behalf of a whole village and they that make voyages on the ocern,—these five are 
regarded as Candalas among Brihmanas”. Mbr, SP. LXXVI (Transl. by Roy, Vol. Vill, p. 172). 

23 Kosambi, Myth and Reality, p. 31. 

24 J, Résel is stressing this point in his Ph, D. thesis (1976). 
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four laés of suvarpas... 3 In Ka.inga, king Vajrahasta (1038-1070) who had 
reunited several branches of the Ganga dynasty and laid the foundation stunc of the 
later imperial Gar gas, donated to 300 Brahmins the village Korni, which was situated 
near the capital Kalinganagara. In 1038 A.D. Codaganga .enewed this donation, 
‘and in 1112/13 A.D. he enlarged this agrahara of the 300 Brahmins with portions 
{19m several other villages.®® No doubt, these 300 Brahmins had formed the adminis- 
trative and ritual elite of the new court at Kaiinganagara under Vajrahasta. But it 
is also sure that these 300 Erahmins could not have been maintained only by the 
surplus crop of a single village.”” Many or them, therefore, must have drawn addi- 
tional income as priests of one of the great temples of Kalinganagara. In 1093 A.D. 
Raja Candradeva of the North Indian .Gahadavila dynasty of Kanauj donated u 
complete fiscal district (pattala) to 500 individual Brahmins near Benarcs whose 
names were all mentioned in the inscription. Few years later he enlcrged this 
generous donation through further 37 villages from two other districts in the neighour- 
hond of Benares.®® 
It is obvious that the settlement of such large groups of Brahmins especially 
in the centre of the regional kingdoms during tlie “heyday of political feudalism’ 
cannot be explained with purely rcligious arguments. The Rastrakuta king Govinda 
IV who gave away 1400 villages and 7,00,C00 simvarnas to Brahmins and temples or, 
at least, reconfirmed earlier donations. was one of the weakest rulers of this 
powerful dynasty.*” Apparently he tried to stabilize his weak power through appeasc- 
ment of the hierocratical power of his vast empire. Vajrahasta of Kalinganagara had 
reunited tke diverse units of the Ganga kingdom. After hc had thus founded the 
“Greater Gangas”’ of Kalinganagara, he obviously strengthened the central po'ver of 
his new kingdom against the feudal forces by obliging the 300 court Brahmins 
at the center through the donation of the village Korni near his capital 
Candradesva of the Gahadavala dynasty of Kanauj donated a whole district 
near Benares to 500 Brahmins after he had just conquered the Gangi valiey between 
Allahabad and Benares. His generous land donation, which he enlarged only .few 
years later by 37 more villages, certainly did not only aim at strengithenirg of the 
Brahmanical elemz2nt in the Benares region. It was at that tine—before its conquest 
by the Muslims at the end of the 12th century—still the unrivalled stronghold of 
Hinduism in India. Candradeva’s land donation, therefore, certainly aimed more at 


25 Cambay plates of Govinda IV, in: EL, VII, p. 45. 
26 Korni plates, 2nd set; Sitapathi, 1927, p. 123f. 
27 This is obvious when we consider that Va,rahasta, in the year 945, donated to one of his 


relatives 35 villages out of which he formed a new district (visaya) (Narasapatam plates, in: EI, XI 
p. 147). 


#8 Chrndravati plates of Candradeva, in: EI, XIV, p. 192-.09. Exempted from the first 
donation of «ne whole district were those villages which had already been donated 1) differ 2nt 


donees: 25 villager to temples, 2 villages to Brahmins and 6 villages to state officers (see also R.S. 
Sharp;a, 1961, p. 85). 


" 29 AS, Altekar, Réshtrakita and their Times, Znd ed. 1967. p. 106. 
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strengthening of his own hold over this important newly 
kingdom. 

Tre main function of these generous land donation 
Brahmins was to provide -the central power of the great regior.al kingdoms with a 
group of not yet feudalised administrative and ideological specialists. Trkeir way of 
life and their traditional ideology of . Contentedness and worldly abstinence (“They 
possess nothing, still tney kave-no craving for wealth and kingdom”)3 made them the 


ideal group to counterbalance the feuda; forces both in the court circle and jn the 
outer regions of the kingdom. 


3. The third ritual counter-measures against the 


conquered region of his 


Ss to large groups uf 


increasing feudalisation of the 
regional kingdoms was the -construction of new gigantic temples of a hithert, 


unknown height. They exceeded the previous temples of the respective regions some- 
vimes (wo 9r three times and reached a height which was never 


9 arrived at again. 
It is astonishing that so far it seems to have esc 


aped the attention of scholars that 
the period during which these new gigantic temples sprang up in various kingdomns 


corresponds exactly with the “heyday of political feudalism” in the Hindu 
kingdoms.” Jt is most likely that tnrough the cult of these gigantic temples the riijis 
had tried to create a new end centralised ritual Structure, focused on tie new state 
tomple and its royal cult. As the cult of the imperial temple (“Reichstempel”) was 
directly linked with the rija—in fact it was an extremely enlarged cult of the personal 
istadevatda of the small palace shrines—this new centralized ritual structure finally was 
focused on rija himself. 

The bes: examples of this new rcyal temple policy are the famous Brhadisvara 
temple at Tanjore and the Jagannatha temple at Puri. After a long period of political 
weakness, Cola Rajarija the Great (985-1114) reestablished the imperial power 
of his dynasty over the various royal dynasties ot South India during the last years 
of the 10th century and couquered even northern Sri Lanka (Ceylon). During the 
following struggle for hegemony over tlie whole southern peninsula against the 
powerful Western Calukyas (who had succeeded the Rastrakiitas in 973) he decided 
inc. 1003 A.D. to construct the biggest temple of India in his capital Tanjore. Like - 
the carlier monuments of “‘political arcluitecture”’ in India, the temple of “the ‘‘Great 
Lord” (brhad-isvara), of course, symbolized the new royal power of its founder. 
However, the extensive donative inscriptions at the walls of the temple at Tanjore 
reveal, beyond any doubt, an even more explicit political function of this temple. 
Hundreds of Brahmins and temple servants were brought to Tanjore, among them 
400 dancing girls, 212 dancing masters, musicians, drummers, tailors, goldsiniths, 
accountants, etc. Some of these servants had to be maintained by regular duties in 
form of rice sent from their own villages. For other servants and the maintenance 


5% Bhigavata Purana, V, 5. 

31 E.g., Kandariya-Mahadeva temple in Khajuraho (1002 A.D.), Brhadisvara temple in Tan- 
jore (1012), Udayesvara temple ‘n Udavapur (1059-1080) Lingariaja temple in Bhubaneswar(ca. 
1060), Jaganniitha ter ple in Puri (ca. 1135). This development culminated in the construction of th¢ 
Konarak temple in ubout 1250 A D. 
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of the Brahmins, viilages were doneted to the tsomple ali over the empire, even in 
Ceylon.3® Rajarija and several members of his family furthermore donated an 
immense treasure of gold and jewels to the temple which at »nce made the temple 
one of the richest of ‘he whole of India. Cash income from the temple villages from all 
over the ccuntry and money donated to the temple were lent at the interest of 123 
per cent to be paid into the temple treasure. The money was given to villages which 
lay in the nuclear area of the Colas around Tanjore ‘vhich was thus economically 
further developed through a new centralised form of ritual imposition of a tax. 

The full implication of this new centralized ritual st“ucture is getting clearer 
from the cult of the temple itself. In its centre is a Sivalinga which bears the royal 
rame Rijarijesvara. Although it certainly meant “Siva (the Lord) of (the king) 
Rajaraja’”’ it also implied some kind of deification of the Cola king (‘“‘Rajaraja’ the 
Lord Siva”).33 The donations, the annual tributes, and the visits which Rijardja’s 
feudatories had to pay to the temple on certain occasion, were thus finally focused 
on the king Rajaraja himself whose portrait in the temple bears strong resemblance 
with Lord Siva.®! 

Rajaraja, through the construction of the Brhadisvara temple, thus tried to 
weld together the various parts of his new empire oy a centralised ritual super- 
structure, through which he kept his feudatories in an additional, yet less vulnerable, 
ritual dependence. And he used the tributes, booty, and donations for ‘he economic 
development of his own nuclear area which, even in the context of his new empire, 
remained its most important economic basis. G.W. Spencer in his article on “‘Religious 
networks and royal influence in eleventh century South India”, therefore, is certainly 
right when he concluded: “‘In order to understand the importance to Rajaraja of 
pretronage to the Tanjore temple, we must recognize that such patronage, far from 
representing the self-glorification of a despotic ruler, was in fact a method adopted 
by an amoitious ruler to enhance his very uncertain power”’.3® 

Summarizing the delineations about the royal temple policy and the st'ructurc 
of medieval Hindu kingdoms we may come to the following preliminary conclusions. 
The acknowledgement of the dominant autochthonou, deities as tutelury deities by 

the early Rinduized chiefs and Hindu rajis, above all, aimed at the consolidation 
cf the newly established sub-regional power within the nuclear areas. The function 
of this eaily religious policy thus seems to have been mainly the vertical (internal) 
legitimation for the establishment of a hierarchica!ly structured Hir.du kingship in a 
more egalitarian tribal society. On the other hand, the time of the construction of 
huge imperial temples through the “Great Kings” (mahd-rtjas) of the regional empire 
zorrespond with the “heyday of political feudalism” during which tle institution of 


32 S 1s, Ip. 92, lines 12-15. 

33 For the problem of deification of Hindu king see Kulke, 1974. 

31 Plate 8 in J. Sundaram, The Great Temple at Tanjore, 2nd ed., Tanjore 1958. 

39 G.W. Spencer, 1969, p. 45. For the economy of the Tanjore temple see SIT vol. 11, pt. 1-4, 
1891-1913; further K,A.N. Sastri, 1955, p. 652 and his article: The Economy of a South Indian Temple 
in the Chola period, in: Malaviva Commemoration Vol., Benares 1922, p. 305-314. 
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Hindu kingship and its leg'timation was no longer in question. The question 
at that time, was only: who was in charge of the divine institution of Hindu kingship 
and it, power (ksa'ra) as symbolized in the “stick” (danda). The ksatra of the 
Mahdrajas, therefore, at tuat time predominantly needed a horizontal (external) 
legitimation against rivals, whether they were powerful feudatories {naha-samantas) 
or neighbouring Mahdarijas. 

Though im reality, the distinction between vertical and horizontal legitimation 
might be rather theoretical, it might help to explain another difference between the 
medium of reiigious legitimation or sub-regional and regional Hindu kingship. The 
vertical legitimation within a sub-regional nuclear area seems to have required a 
greater degree of mass participation. This was attained or even caused through tne 
royal patronized cult itself of the autochthonous sub-regional deity. This function 
becamc most evident during the martial Durgi-piuja when lots of buffalless and goats 
were sacrificed for the tutclary goddess and consumed in a holy communion “which 
bridges the gulf between the foi;k and the elite”. Legitimation of royal power »f the 
regional Hindu kingdoms, on the other hand, seems to have striven mainly for its 
horizontal recognition by equivalent rivals and potential rioters amongst the feuda- 
tories. This function seems to have been best fulfilled by the political architecture of 
the huge imperial temp/es with its egalitarian court-cult and its new centralised ritual 
structure. The nevertheless still important function of internal, vertical, legitimation 
of the royal power within the regional Hindu kingdoms seems to have been assumed 
by the great places of mass pilgrimage (tirtha) with their “royal” deities. 

In tne following chapter it will be shown how the Gangas of Kalinga, after 
the conquest of Central Orissa, were able to combine in a unique way both the 
vertical and tne horizontal aspects of legitimation through their royal patronage of 
the former sub-regional autochthonous Jagannatha cult. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


EARLY ROYAL PATRONAGE OF THE JAGANNATHA CULT 


H. Kulke 


INTRODUCTION AND PRE-GANGA HISTORY 


One of the fascinating aspects of the Jagannitha cult is its mutual relationship with 
the political power in Orissa. Although the cult had developed in Puri away irom the 
political centres of Orissa. e.g., jajpur or Chaudwar/Cuttack, yet frum a certain 
pericd onwards, it was drawn into the mainstream of the political evolution of 
Orissa to such an extent that kingsnip became part of the cult and the cult became 
part of the Orissan kingship and its main source of legitimation. This mutual osmotic 
penetration is closely linked with the formation of the first mediaeval Oriss4n empire by 
the Gangus in the early 12th century which unified their southern homeland Kalinga 
with central and northern Orissa. The new relations between the Jagannatha cult and 
kingsh'p in Orissa found their lasting manifestation in construction of the present 
monumental Jagannitna temple in the middle of the 12th century and culminated in 
the ritual dedication of the whole Orissan empire to Lord Jagannatha in early 
13th century, 

Only ths recognition of ‘agannatha as the “king of the Orissan Empire” 
(Odisa-rdjya-rd;d) under whose overlordship (samrd/ya) henceforward the king ruled as 
his deputy (rauta) and son (putral) finally established ini the early 13th century the legiti- 
mation-ideolcgy of the future Gajapati kings of Orissa. But the early development of 
the cult and the origin of its strong relotionship with the political power in Orissa has 
to be traced back to tlhe SomavaméSa dynasty after their conquest of Central Orissa. 
Although due to the lack of historical sources the study of this early and formative 
period of the Jagannitha cult will provide us with more hypothuses than verified 
theories, it will enhance ‘our treoretical means to understand the situation under 
Codagang:a and Anangabhimna III. 
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The analysis of the archaeological and literary sources as well as the inscrip- 
tional references in chapters 1 and 2 above has revealed (i) th? existense of a pre- 
Code ganga templv of Purugottama in Puri and (ii) the great probability of its Aestruc- 
tion during the construction of Codaganga’s Jagannitha temple, (iii) no inscriptional 
reference about the founder of the early temple, however, could be traced.? 

The only available tradition about the founder of the pre-Codagr.nga temple 
of Purusottama is the legendary account in the temple chronicle of Puri. Despite 
their general unreliability in a strict historigraphical sense—especially regarding the 
early periods of Orissan history’—it will be possible to utilise those portions of the 
legend ror a historical study which can be verified through other historical sources. 
The’story as related in the temple chronicles of Puri runs thus? : After establishing 
himself as the new king of Orissa and founder of the new Somavam$sa dynasty, “Yayati 
Kesari” invited the learned scholars and priests of his kingdom and asked then to tell 
him the whereabouts of Jagannatha “‘the Lord cof the kings of Orissa” (Odisa rajara 
prabhu). When Yayati came to know that Jagannatha had been taken to a secret 
place near Sonpur in Western Orissa 144 years ago after the invasion of a foreign 
king Raktabahu, he started on an expedition to Sonpur in order to recover the Lord of 
Puri. After overcoming various obstacles, Yayati discovered the three images under 
a tree in the village Gapali* but they were so badly decayed that he decided to have 
new images prepared. This sacred renewal of the wooden images, however, could only 
be performed by the Daita priests, the descendants of the tribal Saora chief Bisvibasu 
who had been the first worshipper of Jagannditha in the hoary past.” But these Daitu 
priests, togetner with the Pati-priests of Puri (the descendants from Bisvibasu’s 
daughter Lalita and the Brahmin Vidyapati) had also fled before Raktabihu. With 
the help of Jagannatha® Yayati discovered the Daitas in Biribandha and the Patis in 
Ratanpur,” places lying in western Orissa and eastern Madhya Pradesh rcspectively. 
These priests set up new images according to the Sfistras. Yayiti Kesar! had then 
constructed a new temple for Jagannitha in Puri and renewed the cult, 

It has already been pointed out that it is still one of the most controversial 
questions of Orissan history as to which of the two historically known Yayiti- these 
achievements can be ascribed. In other words: who was the Yayiti who united his 
homeland in Western Orissa with central Orissa? K.C. Panigrahi in his thorough 
Siuudy on the chronology of the Somavamsis has brought forward in:iportant arguments 


1 See above, chapter 1 and Sircar, 1963/64, p. 174. 

2 D.C. Sircer, 1953. 

3 The following account is based on the MP, p. 5ff. 

4 Jrgamnatha Kaifiat, p. 6; Account of the GarniguvamS$a, p. 9 

5 See th? art’ les on Navakalevara by G.C Tripathi and A. Eschmann in the present volume 
and R. Geib, 1975. 

6 Account of the Garigavamnsa, p. 10. 

7 Ratanpur is mentioned only by the MP, the othe- chron.cles mention only the name 
Biribandha. 
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in favour of Yayati L° He pointed out that ‘the invasion of -—the otherwise unknown— 
Raktabahu may be a faint allusion to the invasion of the Rés{rakiifa king Govinda 111 
(793-814). His invasion of Orissa before A.D. 805° happened in an interval before 
Yaydati I (ca. 922-955 according to Panigrahi)!* which corresponds fairly exactly with 
the 144 years which according to the Madald Paiiji separate the tiine of “Yaya. 
Kesar?” from “‘Raktabahu”’. Another strong evid2nce in this respect is the name of 
king Sobhanadeva™ who had ruled Orissa according to the Médalé Paniji during 
Raktabihu’s invasion. Panigrahi identiiicd Sohhanadera with the Bhauma Kare king 
Subhakaradera J who ruled in Jaipur around A.D. 800. 7 

On the other hand, there are several important cvidences in the contemporary 
inscriptions of the SomavamSis which make it murc likely to ascribe these achievements 
to a later time of the Somavama period. It is very likely that the conquost of coastal 
Orissa by the SomavamsSis was a long and gradual process till it was finally united 
by Yayati If in the middle of the I Ith century with his homeland in Daksina Kofala. 
In two inscriptions it is clea.sly stated that Yayati I{ was elected by the war-lords and 
ministers rcespectively™ as king 9f both (draya and ubhaya) kingdoms (réastra) Kosala 
and Utkala. The explicit mention of the term rdastra both for Kosala and Utkala 
makes it highly probably that till Yayati II, both states were autonomous pats of the 
Samavamsi kingdom. 

Although the Yayati-problem, i.c., whether Yaydati I or one of his successors 
conquered Central Orissa and had constructed the pre-Codaganga teinple of 
Purusottama, is thus historically still rather unsolved, the legendary account of the 
temple chronicle about ““Yayati Kesar?” remains of great importance ‘for the study 
of the political aspect of the Jagannatha cult. Noteworthy in the Midala Paniji tradi- 
tion is in this respect specially the strong relavionship of Jagannatha cult with western 
Orissa—written down in & text compiled around A.D. 1600 when the knowledge about 
the origin of the SomavamsSis from South Kosala of western Orissa had already 
become very faint. The alleged “‘rediscovery” of Jagannatha’s images aud priests 
might, therefore, well reveal an eveu stronger influence of the Somavam$:s on the 
carly Jagannatha cult in Puri than usually assumed. 

The supposition of a strong relationship between the Jagannatha cult and 
Western Orissa arises from the following two facts: 


8s K.C. Panigrahi, 1961b, p. 26f. 

9 Sanjan inscription of Govinca III (A.S. Altekar, Rasntrakitas and thcir Times, 1967, p. 
65). Sec also Nesarika Grant of Govind« III of the year 805 where it is mentioned that Govinda 
wrested the royal insignia (ci/ma) from the king of Kosala EI, vol. XXXIV, 1961/62). 

10 KC. Panigrahi, 1961b, p. 17. 

11 MP, p. 4; Accoum of the Gaiigavamsa, p. 4 and Jagaundatha Faifiat, p. 7 

12 K.C. Panigrahi, 1961, p. 27. 

13 For the Yayati problem see also above, Stietencron, chapter 1. 

11 Narsimhapur and Brabmesvara temple inscription of Uddyota Kesari, in 1.O., Vol. 1V, p. 
227 and p. 246. In his Jatesinga and Dungri plates Yayati IT states that he was ¢lected in the 
srayamvrara by Kalinga, Kongoda, Utkala and Kosala, 1.0. ¥Yol. 1V, p. 220. ଶଷ 
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1. The Sonpur-Baudh region—where the images were “rediscovered” by the 
legendery Kesari—was the homeland of the SomavamsS$is before the 
conquest of Central Orissa. This region was during the later centuries of 
the first miilenium A.D. the main centre of a royal patronized Stambhes- 
varl (“goddess of the pillar”) cult which had—especially iconographically 
—a strong corresponde.ce with the Subhadra and the Sudarsana images 
cf the Jaganndatha triad.’ - 

Yayati Kesari—-according to the Médald Paiiji—discovered the descen- 
dants of the Puri pricsts in the border region of western Orissa and 
eastern Madhya Pradesh. It was the area where the early existence of a 
Purusottama-Nrsimha cuit has been pruved (ch. 5) which later on had 
« tremendous influences on the Jagannitha cult of Puri. Furthermore 
this border region between Orissa and Madhya Pradesh was the original 
homeland of the forefathers of the Somavamsis when they had still been 
feudatory chiefs of the Sabarapuriya kings wiio had worshipped Visnu as 
“Sabari-Narayana” (“Visnu-Narayuna of the Saora-woman’”’). Even in 
the 15th century, in Sirala Dasa’s famous and free Oriya rendering of the 
AMahdabhdarata, Jagannatha himself announced that previously (in the 
Saryayuga-age) he had existed in the form of the Sabari-Narayana.!® 


tv 


All these arguments show that there was a persistent tradition of a strong and influen- 
tial relationship between Western Orissa and the Jagannatha cult of Puri, which 
according to both the legendary accounts of Puri and the political history of Orissa 
was established for the first time by the Somavamsa dynasty. On tlie basis of this 
evidence one might even assume a migration of the Jagannatha cult from Western 
Orissa in connection with the conquest of coastal Orissa by the Somavams$i? kings. I 
am, however, inclined to assume as the deeper reason for these relations the sommon, 
yet “‘unhistorical’”’, roots of the early Jagannatha cult in Puri and the roya; patronized 
cults in Western Orissa. 

In the preceding chapter it has been stk.own that royal patronage of the 
autochthonous pre-Brahmanic aud only partly Hinduized sub-regional deities with 
their strong “territoriality” had played an important role in the formation and 
stabilization of political power in Orissa. Jn the context of the structure of medieval 
Hindu kingdoms, in newly conquered arcas royal temple-policy usualiy meant royal 
patronagu of an already existing cult which sometimes became a “suosidiary” 
:astradevatd of the enlarged kingdom. To impose a “foreign” cult upon the population 
of the conquered area usually would be contrarv to the political aim and against the 
Hindu tredition. The enlargement and elevation of an already existiug autochthonous 
cult, on the c:he: Nand, glorified the new ruler und legitimized his power in the 
domain of the deity. 


s- K.C. Mishra, 1971, p. 13ff , H. Kuike, 1973, p. 134; 1975, p. 12ff. A. Eschiunn, above, ch. 4. 
16 Geib. 1975, p. 141; K.C. Mishra, 1971, p. 8ff and 16f. 
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The vietorioa however, was free to select for his royal patronage onc 
or several out of ihe vxisting autochthonous cults. Usually he geve his prefer 
only according to political opportunism but also to his own individual and 
religious tradition. He thus tried to find a cult for his royai patronage whi ର 
correspond to both these religious and political intention... While enlarging wr 
cult, usually he tried furthermore-to influence and to “guide” it through the means of 
his royal patronage in a way which supported his own political and religious inten- 
tions. Certain innovations regarding both the ritual and the priests were quite 
common—provided that they could be reinterpreted as renewal and rediscovery of 
the old or even original cult images and priests.!” In this connection it seems to have 
been especially important to instail priests from the royal homeland as, so to speak 
“the own men on the spot” who were both able to influence the local population i 
the interest of their king and to inform him about possible dangers. 

The Purusottama cult of Puri must have satisfied these preconditions for the 
victorious foreign Somavay.31i kings. With its orthodox Brahmanic blending, its already 
existing importance for kingshin ideology under their predecessors in central Orissa,’S 
and its deep roots in the autochthonous religion of the whole region it must have 
strongly attracted the conquering Somavam$si kings, because it reminded them 
strongly of similar cults of his homeland. In order to strengthen and legitimate his 
rule in the Puri region—the future domain of Purusottama!”-—and at the same time 
to unify it ritually with his homeland in western Orissa, onc of the Sarmavams$is 
erected the first historically knowr Purusottam-temple in Puri. In the above-mention- 
ed context he might have then well brought “‘rediscovered’”’ cult images and priests 
Irom his homeland—as related in ‘he legendary accounts of the temple chronicle of 
Puri in order to enlarge an already existing cult at Puri. 

In this respect a !egend from Jajpur, the capital of the former Bhauma-Kara 
dynasty, is of great importance.” It relates that Yaydti-KeSsari after his victory 
invited ten thousand Brahmins from North India to perform ten royal horse-sacrifices 
(asvamedha yajiia) at Jajpur where the stone steps at the Baitarani river are still 
called Dasdsvamedha Ghat. This legend may well contain a historical tradition about 
systematical settlement of large groups of Brahmins under the Somavarp$Sis. As has 
alrcady been discussed in the Previous chapter,®” the function of these settlement 
would have been both to re-intorce the Brahmanic survival against Tantristic cults 


17 A similar legend v:as introduced in Chidambaram for the legitimation of the Coja king 
Kulottunga I (1070-1118) and those “30u0” priests who claimed to have come from his homeland 
Vengi to Chidambaram (Kulke, 1969, p. 419f.) 

18 Sailodbhav~. Riija of the carly 8th ces.tury is compared with Narayana (1.0. vol. 1, 2, No. 
46) and kings of the Bhauma Kara dynast: of the 9th century are wise compared with Purugottema 
‘see G.7. Tripathi, above chapter 2). 

19 Purugottama-ksetra or Purugottama dhaman (sce Codaganga’s Nrsimhu Temple Inscription 
at Puri, A. Joshi, 1961, p. 49). 

20 See Pfeffur, chapter 22. 

31 Sec Kuike above, chapter 7. 
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patronized by the Bhauma Karas, and to counterbalance te local feudal powers 
through a group of ritual specialist linked with the central powor. 

Whosver might have been the historical SomavamsSsi king whose deeus were 
praised in the Yayati Kcesari legends in coastal Orissa, it is certain that under nonce 
of the Somava:nsis the god Purusottama of Puri played the role of family deity 
(kula-derata) or even of a state deity (ra@s{ra-dervata). All of them were strong minded 
Saivas* who left the testimonies of their devotion in their ambitious building 
activities in the Saivra-ksetras, especially in Bhubaneswar. Purusottama became 
“on!y” a subsidiary state deity of the Somavamsa kingdom. They, therefore, 
“neglected”? the cult, as it was mentioned by one of the Ganga kings after Codaganga 
had constructed the new monumental temple at Puri. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE JAGANNATHA4A TEMPLE UNDER 
CODPDAGANGA 


The rule of the SomavainS$is in Central Orissa ‘vas a short but a brilliant one, their 
main achievements are still the marvellous temples at Bhubaneswar like Rajardin, 
Brahmesvara and Lingaraja which belong to the masterpieces of religious architecture 
of the world. During the late 11th and early :2th century the SomavamsSis were 
increasingly threatened by the powerful dynasties of tl.e Gangas of Kalinga and the 
Palas of Bengal. This struggle was finally decided in favour of the Gangas when 
Anantavarman Codaganga (1077—1147), by far the most powerful ru!er of his age 
in Eastern India, conquered Central Orissa and laid the foundation stone of the 
rule of the ‘‘Imperial Gangas” who dominated ‘his region for more than threc 
hundred years. 

It is another controversial question of the religious history of Orissa why 
Codaganga, as a member of the Eastern Gangas who since centuries had worshipped 
Sira-GokarneSsvara® on the Mahendra mountain in Kalinga as their fumily deity, 
constructed a huge temple at Puri which was cedicated to Visimu-Jaganndatha. Til! 
recently it hes usually been argued that Codagenga after the conquest of Orissa 
became a devotee of Visnu and was finally converted to Visnvism under the direct 
influznce of the great Vaisnava reformer Rimanuja (C. 1056—1136 A.D.).*! This 
theory is mainly based on one inscription of the Year 1118 A.D. in which Codaganga 
is praised as a great devotee of Visnu (paramavraisuara).”? However, in a recent study 


22 The istadevata of Yayati 11, however, seems to have been Bhugavati Panricimbari Bhadram- 
bika at Sonpur; sce Jetasinga and Dungri plates, 1.0. vol. IV, No. 34. 

23 According to the temple chronicle of Puri the old temple was broken down before the 
construction of the present one. (MP, I, p. 29). The MP, however, attributes th2se deeds wrongly to 
Anargabhima II. 

24 P, Mukherjee, 1940, p. 27f; B. Ch Chhabra, 1°52. p. 124; S.N. Rajaguru, 1968/72, Vol. 1, 
p. 40; D.C. Sircar 19/1, p. 62. 

23 Vizagapatnam inscription, 1.0., III, 1, p. 80. For the alleg2d influence of Rimanuja sec 
P. Muknerjee, 1940, p. 27f. The le- ends of Ramanuja’s visit to Orissa can be no suund basis to build 
upon it a theory of Codaganga’s conversion under the direct influence of Riminuja. Whervas the 
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of Codaganga’s inscription the assumption has been dis 
religious belicve”®* had cer taken place in Codaganga’s 
whclming aumber of more than hundred inscriptions which prove Cocagang ws devi- 
tion to Siva, the very fow inscriptions which mention also his devotion to Visnu 
have to be regardec nearly as a quantité negligeable. Most revealing for Cudaganga's 
personal faith in Siva are the inscriptions of his quzens in Draksharama of the year 
1128 (sce bclow p. 147, tootno:e 35). 


proved that a “change of 
life.®* Against the over- 


In a previous chapter it has alread becn pointed out that Codaganga, although 
remaining personally a Saiva, has been “keenly aware of the spiritual trends of ihe 
time” when he decided to erect a temple for Purusottama “in order to base his 
power on a rising movement.”’- It remains now to explain why Codaganga decided 
to build the greatest temple of his empire outside his own homeland Fali‘.ga, in 
which several famous Vaisnava tirthas (e.g. Srikirmam and Simhacalam) already 
existed and which certainly could have bcen v-stly enlarged and beautified. This 
problem is even more rclevart if we take into consideration that (a) nearly all 
temple donations of Codaganga til! the thirties of the 12th century were dedicated 
to gods in Kalinga and (b) no “change of his religious belief” could be .traced 
which might have motivated him to alter drastically his official religious policy. 
Considering these arguments it is mcst probable that Codaganga’s decision to 
concentrate, in his later years, all his means and building activities in Central Orissa, 
must have been essentially a political decision, a hypothesis which—if correct—skould 
be verified by ar analysis of the political situation of this period. 

Although—or because—Codaganga, as his name “‘Cola-Ganga’”’ indicates, 
was a very near relative of the imperial Cola dynasty of South India,”® there was a 
bitter family feud between the C6]a king Kulottunga I (1070—1118) and Codaganga. 
About 1098 A. D. and arourd 1110 Kalinga was, at least, twice attacked and Coda- 
ganga’s army defeated.’ The court poem of Kulottuiga the Kalingattupparani 
which uxtolls the achievements of Kulottunga and his general in the Kalinga war 
mentions as the reason of the second war Codaganga’s refusal to pay his tribute to 
the Cola emperor, Whether there is some truth in this account of an overlordship of 
tradition of the conversion of the South India Hoyasaja king Vignuvardhana, in whose empire 
Raminuja stayed from 1198-1222, “‘is in no sense contrary to possibility or even probubility” Sa 
J.D.M. Derret writes in his books on the Hoysalas, 1957, p. 222), we have no corroborating 
historical evidence fo.“ Raminuja’s supposed visit tu Orissa and his alleged influence upon Coda- 
ganga. One has also to take into account that the mnly one inscription, which mentions Codaganga S 
devotion to Vignu, belongs to a time when Ramanuja was still in his exile at Malkote in Mysore, 
which he left only after 1122 A.D. After this date none of his inscriptions praised Codaganga as a 
parama-vaisnava (For more details sce G.N. Dash in the next chapter) 

286 D.C. Sircar, 1947/48, p. 211. 
27 Kulke, 1975, pp. 22-26, see also Stic’ encrorn, chapter 1. 


28 y, Stietencron, chapter 1. | A 

29 K.A.N. Sastri, 1955, pp. 322f, and S.N. Rajaguru, in: OHRI, V (1956), pr. 50-56. p 

30 Simhachalam inscription of Fulottunga’s war minister (363 of 1893, V. Rangacuarya, 
1919, Vol. IIT, p. 1u68); Draksharama inscription of Kulottungs 1, see EL, Vol. XXII, 1935); p 
139M; K A N. Sastri, 1955, p. 320f. 
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the Colas over the Gangas or not,” the deeper reason for tis feud was certainly the 
successful efforts of the Gangas since the times of Vejrahasti to expand their territory 
t>yond the borders of their political “nuclear area”? Kalinga. 

A glance into the map reveals that this “‘nuclear aiéa” or the homeland of 
the Ganga was in fact the rather small delta area of the rivers Vamsadhara and 
Nagavali. This delta region lies exactly between the two other great deltas of Eastern 
India, i. e. the Mahanadi delta in the north (occupied by‘'tiie Somavaméis) and the 
Godavari-K rishna delta in the South (which was ruled by the Eastern Calukyas of 
Veagi). The extention of the sub-regional kingdom of ‘he Gangas to a regional 
empire, therefore, necessarily presupposed the conquest of either or both of these 
celtas. 
Their traditional cultural and linguistic links with the south induced thc 
Gangas of the 11th century to cast their eyes on the fertile Godavari delta. But after 
1070 when the Eastern Calukya king of Vengi, Rajendra I,—himself by blood 
three-fourth of a Cola—had become the Cola emperor. these ambitions of the Gangas 
had to face the military power both of the C6]as and their Caiukya viceroys at Vengi. 
Codaganga was unable to resist these imperial forces and was twice cdlefeated when 
Vikra.naco]a, heir-apparent and son of Kulottunga, was viceroy at Vengi between 
1092—1118. 

The northern delta of the Mahanadi was ruled by the powerful-SomavamS$is. 
Wher their power declined in the late 11th centary, Central Orissa (Utkal) became 
a buffer state and a bone of contention between Codaganga and the famous king 
Rimapala of Bengal. Both of them boasted to have defeated as well as ptotected the 
Somavaméi king against aggressions of the other*’—indicating that neither side was 
strong enough to conquer the hotly contested Mahanadi delta. 

However, the years 1110—1112 brought a decisive change in this undecided 
situation. After Codaganga seems to have met a crushing defeat in the scuth by 
Kulottunga’s general in 1110, he gave up—for the time being—his plans to expand 
his territory into the fertile Godavari delta in the south. He now turned his attention 
to the Mahanadi delta and conquered it in 1111 or 1112 A.D. But it is most likely 
that Codaganga did not immediately fully annex Orissa to his empire. In the 
ir-scription of early 1113 A.D. it is only stated that Codaganga reinstalled the 
falien Somavamsi king® (who Most probably previously had been defeated by the 
Bengal king Riamadeva); nothing, however, is mentioned in this in.cription about the 
annexation of central Orissa immediatcly after Codaganga’s victorv. Although 
Codaganga, in his Vizagapatnam plates of 1:18 A.D.. called himself ‘‘the Lord of 

the entire Utkal”, this 1s not to say that Central Orissa (Utkal) had become, at once, 


31 K.A.N, Sastri, 1956, p. 232 and L.O., Vol. If, 1, No. 18. 

32 Rdmacaritam of Sandhyaikaranandin (III, 45) ed. H.P. Sastri, rev. ed. and English transl. 
by R.G. Basak, Clcutta Asiatic Society, 19€9. For an analysis of tac relevant portion of the 
Ramavaritam see A.M. Chowdhury, Dynastic History of Bengal, 1967, p. 124. See also Korni copper 
pla‘.s of Codaganga, ‘znd set, lire 102; in: JAHRS, I, 3 (1927). 

33 Korni copper plates, Znd set, see note 32. 
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an integral part of Codagaiga’s kingdom. He might have well allowed the S 
vamSis to continue their rule for some time as his feudatories. - oma- 


| During the next two decades Codaganiga was able to build up the first 
medieval imperial Orissan Empire. Most probably after the death of Rima ଆଃ 
around 1120, Codaganga extended his empire up to the Hoosgly district at the Go 
In the south, Codagaugea kad t9 wait longer for a favourable situation, Till 1118, 
when Kuolttunga S strong son and viceroy Vikramaco6la Jeft Vengi in order to become 
himself the C6la emperor, the Godavari delta was firmly occupied by the Ceélas. Bu‘ 
aftor Vikrama’s departure, Vengi was conquered by the Western Calukya Vikrama- 
ditya VI, the rival both of Kulottuiga and Codaganga.3” After the death of this 
great king in 1126 his son Somesvara III seems to have formed an alliances with 
Codaganga against the Cola Emperor. Codaganga reached the zenith of his power 
in the south when he visited Draksherama on the eastern bank of the Godavari 
river in July 1128 with his queens. Seven of them are known by name by separate 
inscriptions through their donations to the Siva-Bhimesvara temple in Draksharama.23 
During the following years, however, difficulties arose at the borders of the 
Gunga empire. In the south, Vikrama Cola about 1127 began to re-establich the 
Cola power in Vengi, a gradual process which reached its culmination in a battle in 
about 1133 in which both, the Western Cilukya king Somesvara and Codaganga 
were defeated at the banks of the Godavari.3® At the same time Codaganga hed to 
face an even greater danger in the west. Jajalladeva, the Kalacuri king of Tummaina 
(eastern Madhya Pradesh), had already in 1114 conquered South Kosala up to Sonpur 
in West Orissa. Around 1134 the Kalacuri king Ratnadeva II claims to have won a 
decisive victory over “‘king Codaganga the Ford of Kalinga”. Fortunately, a 
Telugu inscription of the year 1135/36 exists in which Codaganga admits the existence 
of thes: wars. But he states that, after he had suppressed the “rebellion” which had 
appeared in ihe western, northern and eastern quarters of his empire, he controlled 
the country from the Ganges up to the Godavari and satisfied the Devas. Rsis, 
forefathers and Brahmins.” The rebellions in the “west” and “north” were certainly 
his disadvantageous wars with Vikramac6la and Ratnadeva I[.°*’ The rather unprecise 
mention of these wars as ‘ ‘rebellion’ makes it very likely that they were, irdeed, Ic-t 
by Codaganga.”? 

3! K,A.N. Sast-i, 1955, p. 328f. 

351.0. Vol. I1I, 1, Nos. 99-105. Ali these inscriptions are dated 29.7.1128. These inscriptions 
are of great importance for the personal 12ligion of Codagarniga because all his queens praise him, 
only few years before the construction of the Puri temple, as a great devotee of Siva. 

36 K.A.N. Sastri, 1958, p. 186f. 

$3? Kharod inscription of Ratnadeva III, verse $, in: Ep. Ind., XXI (1931), p. 163. For the 
cate of Codaganga’s defeat see also the Sarkho plates of Ratnadeva 11 of ‘he year 1128, in. EI, vol. 
XXII (1933), p. 162. 

38 Rajaguru, 1.0. vol. :II, 1, No. 158 and 11, 2, p. 396. 

39 The Godavari lies in thce.(south-) west of Kalinga and Daksina Kosala lies in the nortin the 
cast must, therefore, be Bengal. 

49 The word “““ebellion”, however, may also refer to the Velanadu chief Gorka II of the lower 
Godavari celta vho shifted his alliance from Codaganga to Kulottunga If in ahont 1135. _ \ 
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It is furthermore very remarkable that in the seme inscription in which 
Codagar ga aGmitted indirectly these difficultics, he took up the imperial title of a 
“sovereigua of the world” (cakravartin)?? and it was in this * ery timc that Codaganga 
started to build the gigantic Purusottama temple at Puri. How can this coincidence 
be explained? | 

In the preceding chapter it has been pointed ont that it was one of the main 

problems of the regional kingdoms of India, how to unify permanently the conquered 
“‘pruclear areas’? of the defeated neighbours with their own dynastic homelands. This 
general feature of the loosely structured political system of medieval Hindu empires 
vas specifically characteristic .for medieval Orissa. Her pre-Ganga-history can 
easily be explained as a series of more or less futile attempts of the various “foreign” 
dynasties, which, after having. successively conquered central Orissa, failed in unifyitg 
the important delta region of the Mahanad: river with their respective homelands. 
The early dynasties of the Sailodbhavas and the Bhauma Karas, seem to have not bcen 
able to establish fully their power in the central delta and to weld it permanently with 
their respective homelands in the south and the north of the central delta area. Only 
the Somavamsis, for the first time, had shifted their capital from their homeland in 
western Orissa to the central delta region and made Jajpur!’” and Bhubaneswar the 
centres orf their power. But consequently they had lost in the later 11th century the 
control over their homeland in western Orissa and had thus become even more 
vulnerable because henceforward they depended only on the much demanded fertile 
central delta of Orissa. 

For the Ganga empire under Codaganga the Mahanadi delta played a very 
similar role. The importance of this region doubtlessly had further increased after 
Codaganga’s intention to expand his territory further down into the Godavari delta 
and the Mahanadi upstream had suffered a serious set back during the years 1134/35 
through the armies of the Colas and the Kalacuris. Through the successful conquest 
of central Orissa and southwest Bengal in previous decades, on the other hand, 
Codaganga’s homeland Kalinga had become a southeri. border region whereas the 
Mahanadi delta arose as the natural centre of his empirc. fn this political situation 
“iter he had realized the limitations of his power, Codaganga decided to reorganize 
his empire, now centred around the fertile Maharadi delta. 

The details of the execution of tris plan are unknown. But it is extremely 
remarkable that now, after a long gap of about 20 years, and v:hen he had been 
defeated in the south and west, we find again Codaganga’s inscriptions in central 
Orissa.”® Although in an inscription of 1295 A.D. (written about 150 years after the 

11 “A ruler, the wheels of whose chariots roll everywhere without obstruction” (Monicr 
William). ~~ 
32 D.C. Sircar, Studies in the Geography of ~ncien? and Medieval India, 1960, p. 146f. 
. 3 Lingaraja inscription of S. 1056=1124/35 A.D. (1.0., Vol. 11], 1, No. 153) and Nrsimha 
1enple inscrintion af Puri of the 58th regnal year of Cydaganga=1134/35 A.D.; S.N. Rajaguru 


(1.0., vol. II, 1, No. 123) a:.d A. Joshi (1961, p. 48) date the Nrsimha inscription-in 1132/33 A.D., 
because several of Anantavarman’s later inscriptions omit 1-3 Srahi-vears. 
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death of Codaganga) it is stated that by “defeating the king 9f Utkala 
svara [=Codaganga} ob .ained the . . . Laksmi-like kingdom.” From ene 
inscriptional evidence it seems quite likely that Codaganga completely annexed Pee 
Orissa (Utkal) only much later. As mentioned above, this assumption is bas zd ରା 
two facts that (a) no personal inscriptions of Codaganga are so far EROwA f 
central Orissa between 1113 and about 1134/35 A.D, and (b) in the ms Sn a 
carly 1113, immediately efter~his conquest of central Orissa, he announced the 
replacement of ‘‘the fallen Lord of Utkal”.4¢ This inscriptional evidence is confirmed 
to some extent by the account of the Madala Panji. According to it Codaganga 
conquered Orissa only in Saka 1054 (=1132/33 A.D.) and ruled SAY a 
years till S. 1074 (= 1152/53). କ୍‌ 

Although, till further evidence is coming forth, we do not know the exact 
date of tle final annexation and complete administrative integration of central 


Orissa into the Ganga empire, yet there seems to be an obvious connection between 
the three events: 


. Gange- 


1. The political reversal during the years 1133/34, 

2. Codaganga’s turn to Central Orissa in 1134/35 and 

3. the erection of the new Purusottama temple at Puri after 1135. 

During the early thirties of the I 2th century Codaganga must have become more and 
more aware of the essential role of the fertile Mahanad1 delta for his empire. He took 
up, therefore, several administrative measures to reorganise his new empirc. Among 
these measures Was most probably the shift of his capital from Kalinganagara to 
Central Orissa. 

Codaganga’s foremost deed in this respect was the construction of the monu- 
menta! temp’e at Puri. This devotional reverence for Purusottama aimed both at the 
stabilization and legitimation of his royal power over Central Orissa which by that 
time had become the “domain” (dhame) of the god Purusottama.”*” Codaganga thus 
followed the tradition of the iegendary “outsider” Yayati Kesar! who had also erected 
a temple for Purusottama after his conquest of Utkal. Like the SomavamS$i king, 
Codaganga chose for this reverence an autochthonic deity, whose cult was cheractericed 


tKendupatna plates of Nrsimbhadeva 11, verse 26 (N.N. Vasu, 1896, p. 262). This verse is 
usually taken «$ a proof for Codaganga’s complete annexation of central Orissa about 1112 A.D. 
But this inscription of 1295 A.D. docs not 1 1ention the date of the defeat of the last Somavamsi. 
Codaganga’s contemporary Korni plates of 1112/23, on the other hand, mention the reinstallment 
of the fallen king of Utkal. 

45 For the date of the Nrsimha temple inscription see above, note 43. 

16 Korni plates, second sct, line 102 (sec foot-¬0:¢ 32). 

17 Jaganndtha Kaifiat, 2. 21; MP, Ii, p. 23 (MP, I counts 24 years). 

18 Narasimha temple inscription of Codaganga, Joshi, 1961, p. 49. | 

49 According to the Maddala Panyi, (11, p. 23,) the new canital was Ja} 
Sircar, 1960, p. 146) N.K. Sahu, 1956, Vol. IH, p. 373 mentions Sirangdgad. 


pur. (sec also n.C. 
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by ‘strong pre-Brabmanic elements and which already in the 11th century had 
decome famous as the cult of “the country of Orissa” and © “the Utkal country at 
the seashore”’.3” 

Bit whereas Jagannatha under the Somavam$is lad remained subsidiary 
rus{radeva. 2, Codaganga now raised his royal patronage of Purugottama clearly on an 
imperial level. This is most obvious from the height of the ten.ple: It reached exactly 
the same as the imperial Brhadisvara-Siva temple of his southern Co6la rivals at 
Tanjore (216 feet) which, till then, had been the greatest of the whole of India.” 
In order to strengthen his imperial claim, Codaganga, at the same time, took up the 
imperial title of a cakravartin which had become in South. India almost an imperial 
privilege of Codaganga’s relatives and rivals on the Cola. throne.” 

In this respect another event may be oi some importance. Most probably 
exactly in 1135, when the Cola king Kulottunga II (1133-50), as a fanatic-Saiva, had 
by an exceptional act of intolerance forcibly removed fixe famous image of Visnu from 
the renowned Siva temple of Chidaribaram and had it thrown into the sea,°? Coda- 
ganga started to build India’s biggest Visnu tempie. Although without further 
evidence it is impossible to decide whether these evints had been mutually influenced, 
it is also difficult to assume that they happened by a merce coincidence. 


THE DEDICATION OF THE ORISSAN EMPIRE TO JAGANNATHA 
BY KING ANANGABHIMA III IN 1230/31 A.D. 


Through the construction of the Great Temple (sada denla) at Puri, sagannitha had 
become the .most important deity of Orissa. But throughout the 12th century the 
God Siva-Madhukesvara at Kalinganagara seerus to have remained officially the state 
deity of the Gangas.*” This may be due to the persistent Saiva tradition of the Ganga 
kings dur'ng this period.®® But it may also be due to the political awareness of the 
Gangas not to hurt the feelings of the population of their homeland Kal'nga® by a 


50 Maihar inscription, verse 35, and Prabodha-Candrodaya II, 27: sce above, ch. I and 
(cspecially) 2 in which the relevant passages are quoted. 

51 J.M. Subrahmanyan Pillai, The Great Temple at Tanjore, Tanjore 1958, p. 10. 

52 The Jater Co6]as, e.g. Kulottunga II (1133-1150), had the imperial title of the “‘cakravartin 
of the three worlds” tribliuvana-cakravartin,) K.A.N. Sastri, 1955, p. 357. 

53 Kulottunga started his renovation of the most famous Siva temple of South India in his 
third regnal year=1135/36 A.D. According to the “Kulottunga-solan-ula” the rumoval of the 
Visnu image was one of Kulottunga’s first acts in Chidambaram (see K.A.N. Sastri, 1955, p. 348 and 
I1. Kulke, 1976, p. 208). 

2 For the inscriptions of Codaganga’s succes’ ors see 1.O0., vol, 111, part 2. 

22 The RAajaguru of Rajariaja II called himself in an inscription ot 1172 A.D. a Saivécarya. 
D.C. Sirc:r is certainly right to conclude that kin, Rajaraja II did not renounce the traditional 
Saiva leanings of his family (EI, Vol. XXXYV, 1963/6+, p. 118). 

56 The pre-eleventh-century history of the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga was a permanent feud 


berv sen different branches of the dynasty. A too quick shift of the capital from Kalinga to Cential 
Orissa might have again causts a new rift in the dynasty. 
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too quick Shift oe the political! and religious centres of the state from Kalinga tc 
Central Orissa. It was o.tly under king Anangabhima IIL (1211-1258) that the god 
Purusottama at Puri cecame the official state deity of the Ganiga Wa 
important event in the Justory of kingship ideology was most probably circ tly link 
with the formation of the present Jagannatha triad, which will be so 
next chapters. It is intended here -to trace the origin of the royal “deputy-ideo- 
logy” under Anangabhima and tne historical development which had preceded and 
influenced both this ideology and the establishment of the triad.?? 

N Already im late Heth century Uddyotakesazi had called his father YayitiIl 
a representative (pratinidni) of Madhustidana (=Visnu)* and Anahgabhima’s 
victorious general Visnu in an inscription praised Cocdaganga as a king in whom the 
“glory of the Narasimha incarnation (of Visnu) manifested itself”.3% But jn both 
cases this apotheosis was appl.vd to deceased kings. For the first time in Orissa 
Anangabhima 111 in an inscription of his sixth regnal year (1216 A.D.) ealled 
himself a “deputy” (rdayuta) ana the “son” (putra) of the three deities Purusottama 
Rudra and Durgia.® In the contex. of our study, especially with regard to the {ora 
tion of the Jagannatha Triad (see chapter 10) it is very important that during his 
early years Anangabhima claimed to have this ritual relationship with the three 
dominant deities of Orissa i.e. Purusottama in Puri, Siva in Bhubaneswar and Durga 
in Jajpur. These deities had been the most prominent Orissan deities under the pre- 
ceding dynasties, i.e. Durga-Viraja under the Bhauma Karas (8th-10th century), 
Siva-Lingaraja under the Somavamé8is (11th century) and, since Codagariga, Puru- 
sottama under the Gangas. Anangabhima II thus claimed to be both the legitimate 
heir of his predecessors and of their powerful tutelary deities. This first historical 
triad of Orissan deities, which became a predecessor of the Puri Triad,®! had thus a 
strong ideological basis in its clear function for the legitimation of Ananyabhima’s 
power over Central Orissa, the domain of these three deities. 

It was about fifteen years later that Anangabhima made a decisive turn in 

favour of Purugottama in Puri. In a series of inscriptions of the year 1230 and 1231- 
we have the rather rare opportunity in medieval Indian epigraphy to reconstruct the 
development of a new kingship ideology. On 9.1.1230 Anangabhima called himseif 
for the first time the son and the deputy of Purusottama; Siva and Durga were no 
longer mentioned." On 23.2.1230, after a bath in the Mahanadi river, he donated 


57 For a detailed study of Anangabhima sec D.C. Sircar, 1971, p. 62-72 anc Kulke, 1975,- 
chapter HI, 1. No 

58 1.0, Vol. IV, p. 227 (Narasimhapur plates of Mahabhavagupta Uddyotakesari). 

539 Ep. Ind., XXIX (1951/52), p. 126 (C!atesvara temple inscription, line 4: Neacahari‘anu). 

60 Draksharama inscription: Sr Purusottc na-putra Rudra-putra Durgd-putra (S11, vol. 1V, No. 
1329). 

61 See also below, chapter 10. 79 ଙ୍କ 

62 Bhubaneswar inscriptions of Ananigabhima, No. 1 (Ep. Tud., XXX, 1954, p. 255). For 
Anangabhima’s religious policy s2e also D.C. Sircar, 1972, p. 71ff. 
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land to Purugottama and to Brahmins. Shortly afterwards, on 20.3.1230, his wife 
made valuable donations to the god Visnu-Alla{anatha in or.3 of the Coéla capitals, 
Kenchipu ‘am.® In this inscription it is explicitly mentioned that the donation was 
r..ade “by the order (adeSsat) of Lord Purusottama’”’ and during the victorious rule of 
Anangabbima who is the deputy of Visnu and a son of Purugottama. On the 14.5.1230 
Anangabhima made a pilgrimage to Puri (Purusottama-ksetra) where he donated land 
to the Brahmins." 

During the same year (the exact date is 1ot mentioned) Anangabhima had con- 
secrated a temple for Purusgottama in his newly founded -capital Cuttack which had 
tie significant name of ‘“‘New Benares” (abhinara Vérdanas?). In Connection with this 
consecration (praristhd) he donated land to several Brahmins. Again on 5.1.1231 
king Anangabhima paid a visit to this new Purugottima temple and donatéd land to 
the Lord Purugottama and his priests. °° ନ a £ 

From the years 1237/38 and 1238/39 two moreinscriptions are known which 
are of great importance for the further development of Anangabhima’s “deputy 
ideology’. Whereas previous to the dedication of the empire to Purusottama the 
inscriptions usually began with a reference to the “‘prosperous and victorious reign 
of the king Anarigabhima”,°* in 1237 A.D., owe of his Puri inscriptions commenced 
for the first time with the praise of the ‘‘prosperous and victorious reign of [the god] 
Purujottama”. King Anangabhima, being now the deputy of the god, is mentioned 
in this inscription only later as ‘“‘rautta Anargavhima Deva”. It is, therefore, quite 
logical that in one of his last inscriptions of 1238 even Anangabhima’s regnal year 
(azika) is given as the regnal year of Lord Purusot:ama.®? 

The concept behind these scattered inscriptional evidence is revealed by a 
passage from the temple chronicle of Puri which refers to the dedication of the ¢mpire 
to Jaganpatha: “‘Anangabhima announced: “‘Our name is [from now onwards] given 
as Purysgottama. Staying in the town of Cuttack he dedicated everything to the God 
Sri Jagannatha and remained as his deputy. Anangablima and also Purusottama 
[4A.’s new name] had no consecration in the first regnal year. The Great Lord 
!ugannatha, the king of the Orissan empire, had ordered it accordingly. There was no 


6% Nagar; plates of Anangabhima lI! of the Saka years 1151 and 1152, line 121-125 (EI, vol. 
XXViI, 1949/50, p. 256). 

61 EP. Ind., XXXI, 1955, p. 96. 

65 Nagri plates, line 142 f. 

66 Nagar! plates, line 126-138. 

67? Syasti. Sr Anank bhimadevasya pravarddham na-yijaya-rdjye. Puri inscription of the year 
1225, lines 1-2, (EI, vol. XXX, 1954, p. 201). 

68 Svasti . . . Sri-Pursottamasya pravai ddhamédna-vijaya-rajye. Rautta-Srimad Anarkabhimade- 
vasya sam 29 arikKe. (Puri inscription of the year 1237, EI, vol. XXY, 1954, p. 202). 

69 Srimad Aniyankabhi 1adevasya pravarddhamdne Purusottama-sam ijye .catustrimsaitame 
arike (Lingaraja inscription of the 34 aiika year, D.C. Sircar, 1939/40, p. 72f). 
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consecration.” This account of the temple chronicle about the dedication of the 
empire to Jagannatha is fully corroborated by the above-mentioned inscriptions. fhe 
sourcer leave no doubt that Anangabhima had officially acknowledged Jaszannatha as 
the overlord (samrdi} »{f Orissa. According to the chronicle, king Anar sabhima had 
even renounced his royal abhiseka, consecration, because he considzred himself ony 
as the depu-y of the Jagannatha who was now “the king of the Orissan empire’ . 

This important event in the religious and ideological history of Orissa Was 
preceded by a decisive change of the political situation in the whole of North India 
and accompanied by a thorough upheaval in the power structure in South India. In 
the famous second battle of Tarain (1192) Muhammad of Ghur had Jaid the founda- 
tion stone for the {future Delhi Svitanat. In 1202 Muhammad Khalji defeated Lak;ma- 
nasena, the last great Hindu king of Bengal, and only three years later in 1205 
Muslin: troops entered Orissan territory for the first time. Shortly after Anangabhima 
had ascended the Ganga throne in !211, the new Muslim ruler of Bengal again 
attacked Orissa, but he was defeated by Anangabhima’s great minister and general 
Visnu.** During these carly years of Anangabhima, the great warrior Visnu gained 
another decisive victory. He defeated the Kalacuri king of Tummina in eastern 
Madhya Pradesh”’® and took thus revenge for the defeat which Codagarga had suffered 
in about 1134 by a Kalacuri king. Till the 14th century Western Orissa remained 
part of ‘he Ganga empire. The fact that till today local legends in the Sonpur-Binka 
area link king Anangabhima with exactly the same area where the legendarv Yayiti 
Kesari is supposed to have rescued the old images of the Jagannatha Triad and its 
priests, might well contain a still unknown-key to the problem of the final establish- 
ment of Puri’s Triad which took place under Anangabhima. 

In South India, the Céla empire, which had dominated the peninsula since 
more than three hundred years, was in a state of fast disintegration. During early 
13th century several former feudatories declared their independence and fought for 
the imperial heritage among each other (e.g. the Pandyas, Hoysalas, Yidavas, 
Kikatiyas). During this war of <uccession Apangabhima obviously saw the chance 
to reeuize the great plan of his forefathers who had in vain tried to occupy the 
fertile Godavari delta. In about 1223 A.D. Oriya soldiers seem to have penetrated 
temporarily into the South as fur as Srirangam.”” | 

fhe war of succession in the C6la empire reached a dramatic culminacdion in 
1230/31. Durir.g the whole year 1230 Hoysala troops occupied Kiincipuram,. In 1231 
the Cola king Rijarija IH (1215-46) was taken prisoner by a former feudatory and 


70 Anuigabhima Deva .. . Kahile, am3ha nad Purusottama debe. e nagarc Kajake thai Sri 
Purusottama Sri Jagannéaha Devaiku samasta samarpi rautapane thaani କି Anaiighablima Deva o 
Purusottama Deva madhya raja 2 anka i Odisa réajva raja Sri Jagenndatha Mahéa- 

hu € “ahi ablcseka nohile \MP, ML, p- 27). 
a temple inscription, veese 15, EI, vol. XXIX. 1951/52, p. 121. 

72 ChateSvara temple inscript.on, verse 14. 

73 K.A.N, Sastri, 1958, p. 205. 
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he was restored to his throne only with the military help of” his son-in-law, the 
Hoysala king Nrsimha 1L.”* Duriug the same year the Kaka:iiya king Ganapati of 
Warangal in ~outh eastern Andhra Pradesh took advantage of the Cola weakness and 
extended his { >wer into the Krishna district,*® obviously befor: Anangabhima was 
alle to seize tls fertile delta region. 

It was during the height of this struggle for the imperial heritage of thc Cola 
empire that Anangabhima took the surprising step of dedicating his whole empire to 
Furusottama. On March 20th 1230, when the armies of the Hoysalas stayed at 
Karnicipuram Anangabhima’s wife made a valuable donatioa to the god Visnu- 
Allalanatha in Kaficipuram. As already mentioned above, it was this domnativc 
inscription at Kadiicipuram in which Anangabhima for the first time was praised as 
the deputy (rdrtra) and son (putra) of the Lord Purusottama, under whose command 
(didesdr) the inscription was engraved. 

As in the case of Codaganga’s decision to build the Jagannatha temple, we 
do not have sufficient proof for the theory, but enough evidence for the hypothesis that 
there must have been some connection between the following simuitaneous events: 


(a) the aisintegration of the Cla empire, 

(b) Anangabhima’s attempt to conquer the Godavari-Krishna delta, 
(c) the donations to a Visnu temple in a Céla cepital Karicipuram and 
(d) Anangabhima’s dedication of the Orissan empire tc Purusottama. 


Anangabhima obviously had chosen the favourable situation of the decline of the 
Cola empire to claim the nominal leadership arsong the Hindu rajas of East and 
South India. In order to justify this claim and to strengthen his power, both inside 
and outside of Orissa, he declared the Lord of Puri the Supieme King of his empire. 
In this respect it is most significant that he chose Kaficipuram, right in the contre of 
‘he struggle among the Hindu rajas for the imperial heritage, as the suitable place to 
prorlaim fcr the first time his new status as a deputy of the Lord of Puri. And it is 
noteworthy that he combined this proclamation with the announcement of the name 
of his new capital. By calling it “New Benarces” he claimed the heritage of Benares 
for h:s empire, after only few decades ago this holiest city of the Hindus had been 
conquered and desecreted by the Muslims. 

One might have supposed that Anangabhima’s ritual policy primarily was 
meant to strengthen his power against the new Muslim power of North India. But 
during his early and successful fights with the Muslim armies of Bengal-and the 
Kalacuris in West Orissa he had only once called himself the son of the three main 
deities of Orissa. It was only much later, when the wars with the Muslim Sultans 


4 D. Derret, 1957, p. 114f, 
| 9 See his Ganapesvaram inscription at the sea coast near Machilipatnam (Bandar) in the 
Krishna listrict of 7.4.1231. Gananati claims to have defeated the king of Kalinga [EI, vol, III 
(1894/95), p. 82 }). 
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had ceased since long and the struggle for the imperial heritage of the Cola empire 
had reacned its first c ilmination that Anangabhima acknowledged the god or Puri 
as his sovereign (samrd/) and announced to rule under his divine urder ‘ddesa) The 
date and the circums* \nces ox the dedication of the Orissan empire to the Lord of 
Puri makeit, therefore, very probable that Anangabhima’s ritual policy was not on’ y 
meant to stengthen the ‘‘vertical”’ legitimation of his power over Central Orissu ufter 
Cuttack had become the sole capital of the Ganga empire. The dedication of his 
empire to Lord Purugottama also seems to have been intended to strengthen. 
Anangabhima’s “horizontal” legitimation in his struggle with other Hindu Rijs for 
the imrerial heritage. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE PRIESTLY POWER: 
THE GANGAVAMSA PERIOD 


G. XN. Desh 


BACKGROUND 


Our starting point is a legendary tradition and that will set the tons of what is to 
emerge out of this paper. The” tradition is recorded in Rdmanuja Divya Caritai.! 
According to this tradition Riamianuja, the celebrated South Indian Vaisnava saint, 
on his way from North India, caine to Puri. He was distressed to see the heterodox ° 
mode of worship prevalent at the shrine of Lord Jagannatha and the lives of the priests 
there. When he attempted to reform both the mode of,worship and ths lives of the 
priests as prescribed in Paficaratras with the support of the king, the priests did not 
co-operate. Rimanuja, resolved to conduct the worship according to the Pancaritra 
stsyem, appointed a new set of priests. The traditional priests that very night wen in 
a body to the shrine of Lord Jagannatha and complained against Ramanuja’s attitude. 
Lord Jagannatha liked the priests and their mode of worship. Therefore, he »rdered 
Raman’ija to desist from cairving out his intended reform. But Ramanuja would 
not listen to him. So Lord Jagannatha cirected Garuda, his mount, to convey Rima- 
nuja during his sleep to Sri Kiirmam (Andhra Pradesh). Riminuja woke up the next 
morning and to his surprise found himself in a different place where Siva, in his 
Lingam form, was being worshipped. He, being a Vaignava, could neither worship 
Siva nor could eat any food offered tu Siva. He therefore fasted. In tte night he was 
told by a ‘divine voice’ that the priests of that place and he himself had mistaken the 
“ortoise’ form of Vignu for Siva ling? and that he should therefore start the worship 
of Visnu-Sri Kirmam forthwith. Riminuja realised his mistake and started the 
worship of Visnu, the real deity of that Ksetra, there. 


1 Réamedanuja Divya Cuarird{, quoted in C.R. Srinivas Aiyanger, 1908, pp. 178 ff. 
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- This tradition is also found mentioned in Prapanndamr.a, another i1aditional 
biographical work.-on Rimanuja by Anantacirya.* It 1s also Lriefly recorded in the 
Rajabhoga se ‘tion of Mada/a Panji,? the chronicle of the Jaganratha temple ot Puri, 
‘which was co npiled most probably for the first time in the la.e sixteenth century or 
later. In it, Ramanuja’s name has not been mentioned and has been substituted by 
the term ‘‘Acarya’’ meaning the Master. There has been an attempt to connect this 
tradition with the Krsnaite mythology and the incidunt has been placed wrongly 
during the reign of Gajapati Purusottama Deva (A. D. 1466-1497). 

Though this tradition glorifies the priests of Puri and supports their cause, it 
scems that it is not entirely a creation of the priests, as in that case it would not have 
found a place in two different traditional biograpuical works on Ramanuja, i.¢., 
Ramdnuja Divya Caritai and Prapannamrta, because this tradition records Rimanuja’s 
setback. Ramanuja’s visit to Puri is also corroborat.1 by Tortadri-matha-guru- 
parampara.* The sacred mark painted on the forehsads of Lord Jagannatha and 
Balabhadra corresponds exactly to the sacred mark pained on the forcheads of the 
members of Riminuja sect and is supposed to be ano.hcr indirect evidence of Rama- 
nuja’s visit to Puri.’ Though Raminuja was not one of the Alwars, he had the highest 
respect for them and Rimanuja’s visit to Puri js also indirectly supported by the exis- 
tence of the deity Alalnatha in Brahmagiri, 16 mules from Puri.® (The word Alil has 
been derived from the word Alwar ) The name Emira Matha, a matha belonging to the 
Ramantja sect existing in Puri, is also cited as another evidence in this connection. 
The word Eméra, has supposedly been derived from the abbreviated form: (embar) of 
the Tamil translation (em-peru-Man-ar) of Ramanuja’s other name, Manmatha.? 

Therefore it seems probable that there is sone kind of historical basis in this 
tradition besides, of course, elements of free imagination and super-naturalism 
which should not be taken too seriously. It seems that Ramiinuja, with the support 
of the then ruling monarch in the control of the Puri tract, tried to introduce 
Brahmanic mode of worship at the shrine of Lord Jagannitha in Puri. But the priests 
who were not adcpt at Brahmanic rites—perhaps because they themselves were to a 
larger part stil! Non-Brahmins—were unable to adopt it (except painting the sacred 
mark on the forehead of the deity). When Ramanuja, determined to carry on his reform 
proposals and engaged a new set of Brahmin priests, the opposition from the Non- 
Brahmin priests was vehement. In the face of their fierce resistance, in spite of the 
possible support of the monarch in control of the Puri tract, Rimanuja had to 
abandon nis attempt. The opposition to Riminuja was so yehement that Rimanuja 

had to flee durirg the night. 


2 Sec P. Mukhesj}i, pp. 27-28. 

3 Madaid Paiji, pp. 49-50. 

1 S.N. Rajagurs, 1971, Introduction, p. XLIX. 
° Joid. 

6 P, Mukherji, 1940, p. 27. 

¢ Ibid. 
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Once we acce xt the probable historical basis of the tradition as mentioned 
above we may draw the following hypothetical conclusions: . 

1. That Ran:Anuja—if at all—must have visited Puri prior to his self-banish- 
ment in the Hoyasala kingdom or the adjoining area in 1096 A.D ନ oe Rie 0 
avoid the Cola persecution under Kutottunga I (1070-1 118) (ଡି 0 Kulks 
chapter 8), i.c. when the later Somavams$is were ruling in the central Oren 
including the Puri tract.’ ° 


| 2. That the later SomavamsSis were showing some interest in the Pur: deity 
resulting in their suppurt to Raminuja which is significant because it both corrubo- 
rates and is corroborated by two other traditions recorded in the Réjabhoga section of 
the Méadala Paiiji. One of these traditions deals with the recovery and rée-installation 
of Lord Jagannatha by Yayati Kesar? 146 years after the Raktabahu ij.uvasion when 
Jagannatha was hidden in 2 secret place near Sonepur® thus associating the Puri deity 
with the family history of the Somavamsis. Yayati Kefsari of the Mdadala Painji tradi- 
tion has been identified with Yayati Mahdasivagupta I (circa 922-955 A.D.) and the 
historical basis of this tradition has bcen accepted in the reconstruction of the history 
of the Jaganniitha cult.’* Therefore it is quite likely that after an initial spell of the 
patronage of Brahminical Saivism, necessary from the point of view of consolidation 
of their hold in the coastal Orissa, th2 Somavamsis reviyed their interest in the Puri 
deity because of their family ansociation with the same$¥ The other Rajabhoga tradi- 
tion says that Siva-Bhu-anesvara ordered one Basudeba (Visudeva) Bihinipati alias 
Bisudeba Ratha to bring Codaganaga, the son of the widow Ganga, (goddess Ganga) 
and Siva-Gokarnesvara, from sonth and make him king of Orissa. Accordingly he 
went to south and invited Codaga nga who came in disguise and occupied Cuttack 
and became king of Orissa. It appears that there was rivalry among the priests of the 
different Tirtha-based sub-regionai deities, of whom Siva-Bhuvane$svara, Vignu-Jagan- 
nitha and Durga-Viraja were most famous in the coastal Orissa, to acquire a higher 


5 P, Mukherji thinks that Ramanuja visited Orissa between 1122-1137 A.D. See Mukhbenji, 
1940, p. 28. N.K. Sahu also thinks that Ramanuja visited Orissa after the occupation of central 
Orissa by Codaganga. Scc N.K. Sahu 1956, vol. Il, p. 373. H.K. Mahatab is of same opinion. 
(Mahtab, 1964, vol. I, p. 150). But tkis is high'y improbable as according to all available accounts 
Ramanuja came to Puri on his way back from Kashmir i.c. much before the Cola persecution and 
his self-banishment in 1196 A.D. cr thereabout. He must have been too old to undertake such a 
long journey when the sclif-banishment was over after the death of Kulottunga Cia I in 1118 A.D. 
as he was supposed to have been born in 1017 A.D. Sec in this connection C.R. Srinivas Aiyanger, 
1908, p. 178 and A Govindachary, 1906, 142ff. Cee also S. Krishnaswami Aiyanger (sce also above 
Stietencron, chapter 1 and Tripathi, chapt°r 2). 

“ Madald Pdaiji, pp. 4-6. 

10 K.C. Panigrahi, 19612, pp. 243ff end K.C. Panigrahi, 1961b, pp. 26-27 and 14-15. See 
also Kulke above, chapter 8 and Stietencron. chapter 1 for a contrary opin‘on. 

UV Miédala Paiyji, 1940, pp. 21-22. 
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popular epithet “Purujottama-putra, Durgd-putra, Rudra-vutra’ later used by 
the Orissan kings.!? sometimes with slight variation, las mozt probably its origin 
in th’s rival + and indicates that the competition for the recognition and pa.ronagc 
~meng the prissts of thesc three deitics existed in earlicr .imes and even during 
later Ganga and carly Siryavamsa period,when the Jagannatha cult was at its heights 
of predominance, the necessity to appease’ the followers of Siva and Durga was felt. 
Naturally enuugh, the revived interest of the later Semavamsis for the Puri deity, 
whicn might have been associated with their family history, annoyed the Saivas of 
Bhubaneswara, so long favoured and patronized by the Somavamsis. There is a clear 
hint in the Réjabhoga tradition that the last SomavamS$i king was no more prepared 
to extend the favour. Therefore it is quite likely thet they felt threatened when royal 
favours were withdrawn from them and invited Codaganga, a fellow Saiva and 
devotee of Siva GokarneSsvara of Mahendragiri from south (sce above chapters 3 and 
8) to invade Orissa with promises of help and support against the Somavatmsis. So 
the Saivas of Bhubaneswara might have played a role in the occupation of Orissan 
throne by Codaganga. 

3. That the Puri deity was indentified with the Brahmanic deity Vignu- 
Purusottama and Visnu-Jagannitha sometime in the late 11th century to arouse the 
interest of Rimianuja in its worship. 

4. That the mode of worship of this Purugot‘ama-Jagannitha was not yet 
comple:iely Brahmanized and the priests were Non-Brahmins aot adept at Brahmanic 
rites. It is corroborated by the fact that even at the present time one comes across 
Non-Brahminic traits in the services of Lord Jagaunatha as well as Non- Brahmin 
priests called Daita and Sudha. 

But it is very difficult to expiais satistactorily the later part of the tradition 
where the conversion of the Saivite priests and deity into Vaisnavite priests and deity 
at Sri Kirmam by Riminuja has been narrated. Sri Kirman was only vight rniles 
from the Ganga capital ‘Kalinganagara’ identified with modern Mukbaliogam. There- 
fore it js uulikely that without the active support of Rijardja I Devendravarman 
(1070-1078 A D.) or his son Codaganga, the then monarchs of Kalinganagara, 
RamAanuja could have dared to attempt such a bold venture especially after his 
setback at Puri. But Codaganga’s father was a Saiva and Codaganga was a staunch 
Saiva in his early career and there are reasons to believe that he remained so throug- 

out his life.!* Moreover, as we have already seen, he ‘was supported by the Saivas 
of Bhuvaneswar in his bid to wrest central Orissa from the hands of tbe later 
SomavamS$is because of the fact that he was a Saiva. Even if we accept for argument’s 
sake that Codaganga changed his faith under the influence of Raminuja, it scems 
position i.e. the ‘status of the regional deity at the experse of otlers.”® The 


12 See H. Kulkce, above, chapter 7 for clarification of the concepts of sub-regional aud 
regional! deity. 

13 Kulke above chapter 8, footnote 60. 

14 Kuilke above, chapter S. 
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improbable that he ever supported such a ‘conversion. Perhaps the Vaisnavizati 
of Sr Kirmam was cf different date and the process of FesilimRtion aan 
Rimanuja’s name with, this shrine as he was one of the most famov, Vai 
saints.!? - ba 

To sum up, th? priests of the tirtha-based sub-region.l deities of Orissa were 
traditionally very powerful. At least according tu the tradition they were not on! 
powerful enough to withstand tke incursions of the combined forces of ti.e ତୀ 
political power and religious leadership cf the stature of Ramanuja but were able to 
influence the political history of the land. The priests of the Puri deity were parti- 
cularly very powerful. Against this background, which we reconstructed from 
legendary traditions, an attempt willbe made to paint the picture of the evolution 
of the priestly power in Puri on the basis of more reliable historical traditiuns. 


THE GANGAVAMSA. PERIOD 


It could have been very baffling to explain why Codaganga, a member of the Eastern 
Gargas who for centuries had remained devoted to Siva GokarneSsvara, after all the 
support he must have got from the Suiivas of Bhubaneswar in his imperial design, 
and himself remaining Saiva throughout his life, constructed a huge temple for Vignu- 
Jaganndtha. ‘But the background already painted above can at least hypothetically 
provide the following answer: 

That Codaganga—shrewd as he was—realised quite early that the Saivas of 
Bhubaneswar were too powerful for him to consolidate his position and reign without 
any interference. His concern in this regard was naturally very great as he might have 
been able to occupy central Orissa with the activ2 support of these Saivas. Therefore, 
guided by the principle of consolidation’ of his power, he tried to create a counter- 
balancing force to. the Saivas of Bhubaneswar and shift the religious-cultural capital 
of Orissa from Bhubaneswar to another place thereby diminishing the influence 
Bhubaneswar exercised in the affaires of Orissan politics. At.this juncture, the 
Jagannitna cult came to nim handv. He tried to create a counter-balancing force 
through the patronage of this cult of Jagannatha. As shown above by Kulke {chapter 8) 
the construction of gigantic temple for Lord Jagannatha was just an act of such 
politically motivated patronage. Coudaganga’s suspicion of the Saivas seems to be the 
reason why he shifted the political capital of his empire to Sarangagarh,!® a few miles 
north of Bhubaneswar, which was the capit.l of the later Somavamésis.™” The further 
sh.fting of the capital to Cuttack by Anrngabhima III (circa 1216-1259 A.D.) must be 
viewed in this light. It is interesting to note that Anangabhima Hf named his capital 
Abhinava Varanasi or ‘New Varanasi’, a name with a Saivite ring, perhaps to 


15 It appears that in tre imperial Ganga praSasti verse no. 10 bas a veiled reference to the 


cult conversion at Sri Kirmam. 
16 { accept here the views of N.K. Sahu, see 
17 Jbid, p. 39F, But D.C. Sircar thinks that the capita 


Somavar 1 an early Ganga period, (Sircar, 1962, p. 13). 


{Sahu, 1956, vol. HI, p. 373. ଏ 
] remained at Jajpur during th 
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wueutralize the Saivite suspicion. But at a later date he erectec! a temple aud installed 
Lord Purnsottanma in his new capital.” 

Tl} ¢ immediate decendants of Codaganga continued the active patronage of 
ths Jagam.itha cult and their motive was perhaps the sare as Codaganga’s, i.e. to 
create a counter-balancing force to the powerful Saivas of Bhutaneswar. The patron- 


age took the shapes of: 


(a) making land grants and other gifts to Lord Jagannétha,’® 

(b) construction of the temples of Jagannatha at the different places of the 
empire,’? - 

(c) accepting Vaisnavism as their persona! faith in which the influence of 
Narahari Tirtha®® might have played a crucial role, " ନ 

(d) accepting Lord Jagannatha as their over-lorvd which was the climax of 


this trend.® 

The image of the Gangas as Saivas hélped t> neutralize the suspicion and ill- 
feeling of the ‘Saivas of Bhubaneswar at the earlier stage of patronage of the 
Jagannatha cult. Moreover the Gangas were much more powerful unlike the weak 
Somavamé$si; and their military might and Tactical move in shifting their capital to 
places beyond the reach of the Saivas of Bhubaneswar-kept them (the Saivas) at bay. 
Whether they liked it or not, they did not know how to aiter the royal policy of the 
patronage cf the Jagannatha cult. 

The policy of the Ganga kings made the Jagannatha cult gradually popular 
and effectively silenced the voice of the Saiva priests of Bhubaneswar in Orissan 
politics. Not only they lost their influence but for their own survival they had to 
adjust themselves to the new situation created by the popularity of the Jagannatha 


18 N.K. Sahu, 1956, vol. II, p. 373. It seems that Sahu based his conclusion on a tradition 
recorded in the Rajabhoga section of Madala Paiji. (See Madala P=iji, p. 27 in this connection) 
But K.C. Fanigrahi provides a completely different reason for the creation of the name “Abhinava 
Varnast””. He thinks that this name came into vogue during the Somavamsi period as Siva-Visve- 
vara was the presiding deity of the place like Siva-Vi$vanatha who is the presiding deity of 
Varanasi i.e. Benaras. See K.C. Panigrahi, 1962, p. 39. 

19 This information has been provided by the Rajabhoga section of Mdaalda Pa@#iji, pp. 29-30. 
Also see a section of Mada{a PaAj;i published in he weekly LAY Purusottama Kgetra Daru Brahma 
Miirti Avatara” and preserved in the Gopitirtha ‘/Aatha, Bhubaneswar which provides much 
more detailed informations. 

29 Ananta-Vasudeva temple of Bhubaneswar is the only existing Jagannatha temple of this 
riod. From Nagari plates of Anangabhima IJ we come to know that he constructed another 
temple for Purugottama in Cuttack which was a;iso perhaps a Jagannatha temple. (fpigraphia 
Indica vol. XXViI part V and VI) This temple is not existing at the moment. It is Jikely that 
som” such temrles once existed. (See above Kulke, chapter £). 

21 H.K. Mahatab, 1964, vol. I, pp. 179ff. See also N, Raniesan, 1962, pp. 15Gf. 

22 D.C. Sircar, 1946; See also Kulke, chapter 8, 
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cult.*® Accepting Lord J igannitha as their over-lord~ and vesting the sovereignty i1 
him the Ganga ପନ emphatically declared the triumph of.tie Tagannatha cult 
over the Bhubaneswar Lased Seivism and their freedom from the influ nce of the 
latter. 

The royal patconage enhanced the popularity and inituence of the Jagannitha 
cult rapidly With cit the prestige, position aud power of the priests of Lord Jagan- 
natha—who were originally Non-Brahmins—grew. But at the same time tne growing 
popularity and influence of the Jagaunitha cult, ironically enough, threatened to 
undermine the position of these priests. As the name and fame of Jagannitha soread 
beyond the border of the Ganga empire, pilgrims from all over India started visiting 
Puri and they expected a Brahmanical shrine, i.e. a Brahmanic deity worshipped by 
the Brahmin priests in accordance with the Brahmanical mode of worship. To satisfy 
the feelings of these pilgrims ‘it became imperative to strengthen the Brahmanical 
elements in the cult. It may bs mentioned l.ere that a group of scholars led by 
Sayandacarya while commenting on Rgveda (circa 1370 A.D.) made a reference to 
Purusottama-Jaganniatha of Pur. in cuntrast to “Rgarthadipika’”’”* commentary by 
Venkata Madhava (written circa 950 A.D.) which is quite significant, because it 
suggested all-India Brahmanic recognition of Lord Jagannatha. This Brahmanic 
acceptance of Lord Jagannatha pre-supposed Brahminization of the shrine which must 
have taken place between the 1/xh and 14th century A.D. The Brahmanic version 
of the Indradyumpa legends as found in the different Sanskrit Puratas written between 
1312 to 1370 A.D.” suggests again that the process of Brahminization, with its 
corollary appointment of the Brahmin priests started prior to that date. It seems 
therefore that the appointment of ew Brahmin priests gained momentum not later 
than the late thirteenth century. This is indirectly corroborated by the account of 
Anangabhima III (c. 1216-1239 A.D.) as recorded in the Rajabhoga section of Madald 
PARjiLS 
The appointment of new Brahmin priests gradually threatened to undermine 
the position cf the non-Brahmin priests and they were in a fix. Neither they could, 
resist the appointment of the Brahmin priests (for the fear of losing all-India Brahmanic 
acceptance of their cult and consequently their position and power) nor they could 
welcome the Brahmin priests with out-stretched hands (as it spelled the increasii.g 
dominance of the Brahmin priests in the affairs of the cult, hence their doom). They 
were prepared to .make the best of things and had to recognise—perhaps unwillingly— 


s of the Brehmin priests in the cult of Jagannatha. | 
t accepting Lord Jagannitha as their 


” (empire) placed the Ganga 


the priestly statu 
It may also be mentioned here tha 


over-lord and placing their kingdom i1 his “Samrajya 


23 See K.C. Panigrahi, 1961a, pp. 257ff. _ | 
24 Rgveda, 10th Mandala, 155th Sukta, 3rd Mantra, (Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala, Poona 


vol. IV, p. 840) quoted in B.M. 2adhi, 1957, p. 27 and R. Geib, 1975, p. 132. 
25 R. Geib, 1975 and below ‘Xulke, chapter 11, 
26 ‘Aadela Paiiji, pp. 27-34. 
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‘kings—perhaps without their complete comprehension in the beginning—under the 
influence. of the priests of the Jagannatha temple. Not ony at the religious level of 
thsir pow.r but also at the executive-cum-political level of their existence—which 
v:as the .eal source of their power hence primary in nature—were they made sub- 
ordinate to the priests as they (the priests) were spokesmen of Lord Jagannatha who 
was the ‘Sovereign Lord’, at least, theoreticaliy. The whole picture now underwent 
a transformation and the position of the kings became lower at least theoreticaliy in 
comparison to the elevated position of thu priests who assumed the role of spokes- 
men for the Sovereign Lord Jagannatha. 
The later Gangas, especially Narasimha {V (1377/78--1413/14 A.D.) and 
Bhinudeva IV (1413/14—35 A.D.), it seems, became aware of the danger from the 
priests. They tried their best to take counter-measures which consisted of: 


(a) switching back to Saivism in matters of personal faith and 
(b) trying to control the temple administration and, through it, the priests. 


We know the family history of the Gangas (Garigc PraSsasti) from nine different 
copper plate inscriptions so far discovered. Out of these two copper plate inscriptions 
i.e. Dasagoba plates by Ra3jaraja III (1198/9—1212/8 A.D.) and Napgari plates by 
Apangabhima III (c. 1216—1238/9 A.D.) belonging to the early Ganga period do not 
conc’rn us here. Out of the rest belonging to the late Ganga period, Narasimha II 
(1278/9—1308/9 A.D.) in his Alalpur, Kendupatana and Asankhali plates, Bhanudeva 
II (1308/9—1327/8 A.D.) in his Panjabi Matha plates and Bhanudeva III (1352/3— 
1377/8 A D.) in his Kujanga plates had started thcir family history with an invocation 
to Narayana’? indicating Vaisnavism as their personal faith. But Narasimha IV 
(1377/8— 1413/4 A.D.) suddenly changed this tradition and in his Kenduli and 
Sankarananda Matha plates started the family history with an invocation io Siva. 


Narasimha II (1278/9—1308/9 A.D.) 


Alalpur plates Om Namo Narayan aya 
Kendupatana plates (3) Om Namo Narayanaya 
Asankhali plates Cm Namo Narayanaya 
Bhanudeva JI (1308/9—1327/8 A.D.) I 
Panjabi Matha plates Om Mamo Narayanaya 


Narasimha II] (1327/8—1352/3 A.D.) 
Bhanudeva III (1352/3 —1377/8 A.D.) 


Kujanga plates Om Namo Narayanaya 
Narasiryha IV (1377/8—1413/4 A.D.) _ 

Kenduli plates Om Narrah Sivaya 

Sankarananda Matha plates Om Namah Sivaya 


#7 S.N, Rajaguru, 1956, p. 4 fn. and 1956, p. 11, 
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This is very significant. Gangas who were Saivas for centuries had switched 
over the Vaisnavism sometime after the conquest of Orissa proper by Codaganga in 
their zeal to patronize the Jagannatha cult, But it seems, Narasimha IV switched back 
to Saiva fold. It has alsc been oLserved that the later Gangas were not pre pared any 
more to accept the overlordship of Lord Jagannatha and to rule as his depuery.®® These 
were—it seems —reactions to the influential position of the priests of the Jagannétha 
temple. It seems also “het the Jater Gangas tried to control the temple or cult 
tration as a counter-measure to priestly influence and power. But it was alr 
late and the priests were not willing to part with their power and positi 
influence and freedom of - action. They were nov prepared to allow the Xings 
to meddle with the administration of the temp!e. To the attempts of the kings 
to control the priests, among whom the non-Brahmin priests must have been quite 
dominant, their reaction was very sharp. A legendary tradition recorded in Réjabhoga 
provides evidence to that effect. 

According to this traditiou once king Nihsankabhanu Deva of the Ganga 
dynasty came to visit Lord Jagannatha. The worshipper (pasupalaka) found nothing 
to give the king as oblation because there were neither flower nor tulasi on the body 
of Jagannatha. There was a garland of dayand flower on the head of this priest 
worshipper. He brought it from his head secretly and gave it to the king as obla- 
tion. The king found a hair in the oblation of flower garland and bucame sus- 
picious. He enquired how it was possible to find a hair in the obilated flower 
garland. The priest became nervous and replied that there were hair on the nead 
of Lord Jagannatha. On hearing this the king got angry and got the priest .aken into 
custody’ and ordered him to show the hair on the head of Lord Jagannatha. (In fact 
there are no hair on the head of Lord Jagannatha.) Lord Jagannatha knew the ner- 
vousness of the priest and ordered the king in a dream, “Why do you trouble the 
priest (sevaka)? You yourself will see the hair on my head at the time of morning 
decoration.” The King woke up and came to darSana at the time of morning deco- 
ration. He saw hair hanging from the head of Lord Jagannitha. He was surprised 
and rolled at the feet of Lord Jagannatha. He then got the priest released from the 
custody and made best ermforts to console him.’* 

Though this is at best a priestly tradition, the historical basis of this tradition 
cannot be ruled out. -Leaving aside the supernatural element in it, i.e. the interven- 
tion of Lord Jagannéatha supporting the cause of the priests, the beginning and the 
concluding parts »f the tradition, i.e. the initial interference of the king ian the affair 
of the Jaganndatha cult and the end of this interference under pressure seems to be 
true.3’ The pressure in fact comes from the priests, but in the name of Lord Jagau- 
natha. Incidentally the term pasupdlaka, designation of a section of priests in the 


adminis- 
eady too 
on, their 


28 See Kulke, below chapter 11. 

29 Madala Paniji, p. 39. This legend is also mentioned in “Ddardhyata Bhak1i” a late century 
poetical work by Rama Das, 20th AdhyAya and in Gopitirtha Math Manuscript, 

30 See in this connection G.N. Dash, 1976. 
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temple figures as early as in an inscription of Codaganga of the year 1114/1115 A.D. 
where it is mentioned as “pasdpalaka’’.”* These priests, existing at very early times, 
seem to b+ non-Branmin priests. Nihsanka Bhanudeva of this tradition can be identi- 
fiea with Ehanudeva JV, the last Ganga king.”® Even if, for aigument’s sake, we do 
not accept the historical basis of this tradition, the functional analysis of this tra- 
dition leads us inore or Jess to the same conclusion, i.e. the tradition wes created and 
used by the priests to put a full stop to the interference 9f the later Gangas in the 
cult affairs. In other words the later Gangas tried to interfere in the cult affairs and 
the priests resisted it vehemently using the name of Lord Jagannatha who was de- 
picted as the supporter of the cause of the priests. It must be pointed out here that 
ir contrast to pre-Ganga phase—when the Orissan king seems not to have played an 
active role in controlling the priests but limited his activities to the support given to 
Riamanuja—in this phase the king personally spearheads the attack against the 
priests. 

In Oriya Mahabhdrata, written by Sarala Dasa during the reign of Kapi- 
lendra Deva (1435—1466 A.D.) the founder of the Sirya dynasty, we find the non- 
Brahminic version of the Indradyumna legend® in contrast to the Brahminic version 
of the same found in different Sanskrit Puranic texts mentioned earlier. It appears that 
in this non-Brahminic version of the Indradynmna legend writted by ‘Studramuni’, 
the non-Brahmin and the Brahmin priests of Lord Jagannitha have been represent- 
ed by Sabara Jara’ and Brahmin Pasu’® respectively. King Indradyumna and king 
Galava alias Gala Madhaba (Sk. Madhava) have represented the Orissan kings. The 
reactions orf the Non-Brahmin priests to the appointment of the Brahmin priests on 
the one hand and to the interference of the Orissan kings in the temple adm:inistra- 
tion on the other during the later Ganga perioa have found reflection in it. At the 
same time, it seeks to define the hierarchical position of these three groups (i.e. 
the non-Brahmin priests, the Brahmin priests, and the Orissan kings) in terms of 
Lord Jagannatha’s preference from the point of view of the non-Brahmin priests, 
in the account of the securing of the holy log (ddr). According to this account when 


31 D.C. Sircar, 1959, p. 183 and p. 185. 

32 According to a tradition recorded in “Bhakti Bhagavata” by Jivadeva written in 1510 A.D. 
during the reign of Prataparudra, Nihsankabhanu happens to be the last of Ganga kings, i.e. 
Bhanudeva IV. See “Bhakribhdgavata” quoted in P. Asharya, 1969, p. 110 and also D.C. Sircar, 
1962, p. 14. For identification of Nihsanka Bhanu with Bhanudeva IV see S.N. Rajaguru, 1955-56. 


33 Mahabharata by Sarala Dasa, Musali Parba Adhy. 8-12. ed. by A.B. Mohanty. 
34 “Jha se sarjana kala deba dhdata 


Jara Sabara bam$sa hoile daita”’ (Musali parba, 12, 106) 
Translation: It was what god Brahma decided that the decendants of Sabara Jara had become 


Daitas, i.e. a section of the Nor-Brahmin priests in the Jagannatha temple. 
35 “Basu brahmana bamS$a karibaka piija 


Yehi eku prastaba bakya magila Indradyumra raja” (Musali parba, 12,/53) 


Translation: King Indradyumna proposed that let the descendants uf the Brahmin Basu continue to 
worship Lord Jc.gannatha as priests. 
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king Indradyumna noticed the dédru in the ‘Rohini Kunda’ I 
it out of the kunda. But the ddru was so heavy that seh i 
dyumna was despaired and did not know what to do. Then Lord Jagennatha told hin 
in a dream that only Seoara Ja:a and the Brahmin Basu would be able ‘o lift a 
it?’ was not merely a log but the pinda, i.e. the very body of Krsna himseli. Then ka 
Indradyumna entreated both Sabara Jara and Brahmin Basu to help him in isting 
the ddru. When the Ja.-u.was lifted the Sabara could lift it easily while the Brohmin 
could lift it with difficulty.® This is suggestive. The joeg-lifting capability is the 
measuring-rod to determine a group’s (out of the three groups mentioned earlier) 
relative proximity to Lord Jagannatha and its position in the cult hierarchy. There- 
fore it has been implied that-the Non-Brahmin priests are nearest to Lord Jagannatha 
and hence have the highest position in the cult hierarchy. In contrast the Brahmin 
priests have occupied the middle position and the lowest position has been assigned 
to the Orissan kings. 

The claim of the non-Brahmin priests tor a higher position than that of the 
Orissan kings in the cult hierarchy is also evident in another section of the same 
Indradyumna legend in the work of Sarala Dasa. King Galava, under the suspicion 
that the Sabaras had concealed the Nila Madhaba (Sk. Madhava), killed many Sabaras. 
In consequence the Lord equating the Sabaras with his sons cursed that the line(vam$a) 
of Galava will be completely extinct despite the fact that he was a devote.” This is 
again significant. Furthermore king Galava faced defeat at the hands of Sabara Jara. 
These are evidences to the claims of superiority of the non-Brahmin priests vis-a-vis 
the kings of Orissa. To follow the narrative of Sarala Dasa further. king Galava, 
after ‘he defeat at the hands of the Sabara Jara, prayed to the Lord to protect him. 
The Lord came to his rescue and addressing him said, ““Come o’ king, let me surren- 
der you to the Sabara Jara so that the enmity between both of you will come to an 
end.” Saying thus the Lord took king Galava with him to Sabara Jar and made 
them friends. This portion of the narrative says in as many words about the power- 
struggle existing between the non-Brahmin priests and the Orissan kings and clearly 
hints at the demand of the priests that the struggle for power would come to an eud 
if and when the kings surrendered to the priests and accepted their superiority in the 


36 “ __, meru parbata janina sehv garu 

kahdari balehe se na calai déru” (Musali parba 12, 96) 
3? “sama rdasjra lagile nuaribe ehaku cali 

Jéa:+a Sabara Basu brahmana pdaranti je tlt” (Musali, parba, 12, 100) 
38 “pbrahmana ade tadai $abara ade utl.ai 

Sri Krsna ajniare se iica kanisthai” (Musali parba, 9, 93) 
a9 « Méadhaba boile raja tu manda krtya rolu 

Sabara puttranta mora kimpat mailu,’ 

“nama bhagatariku kalu jhingasa 

ahe Galaba raja tora na rahiba bam$a.” (Musali parba, 9, 83) 
40 “4sa dasa Galaba raja tore Jair ku samarpu 

tahdra tohara dau jemante nohibdka ripu” (Musali parba, *, 85) 
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cult hierarchy. The above conclusion seems plausible in view of the enthusiasm of 
Sarala Dasa to narrate contemporary events in the garb of mythology.! 

Thus this was a crucial phase in the evolution of the priestly power. Though 
priests were already dominant, they were not united ard the Brahmin and ‘the Non- 
Brahmin priests were at loggerheads. They were nervous and used the name of Lord 
Jacannatha as a defensive measure whenever they were cornereuv. The Orissan kings 
i.e. the later Gangas were aggressive in their relationship with ‘he priests trying to 
control the priests and interrere in the temple affairs. he final outcome was far from 
certain. But this scene changed dramatically for the advantage of the priests and the 
usurpation of thé Ganga throne vy Kapilendra signalled this change. This is proposed 
to be discussed at a subsequent stage where an effort will be mace to show that the 
usurpaticn was the turning point in the evolution of the priestly power. 


41 See K.C. Pan‘grahi, 1928, aad 1976 for such instances. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE FORMATION OF THE JAGANNATHA TRIAD 


A. Eschmann, H. Kulke, G. C. Tripathi 


THE PROBLEM 


Several problems of the early history of the Jagannatha cult have been dealt with in 
the previous chapters. Regarding the Jagannitha figures, it could be sb9wn that the 
great Puri temple was not built for three, but only for two figures and that these two 
figures themselves—Jagannatha and Subhadri—were the result of a development 
which has bcen analysed as Hinduization. The establishment of the Jagarnatha triad as 
it is worshipped today, must tlus have happened at a definite moment of the develop- 
ment of the cult. It was closely counected with the political importance which the cult 
gradually acquired and can only be analysed viewed against the general course of 
history of religions in Orissa. The present chapter is an attempt to offer a hypothesis 
for the development of the Jagannatha cult from the very beginning up to the moment, 
when the ‘“riad was established. It is the result of constant discussions over years, 
and represents their latest state, but certainly not the final one. Reseach in this 
particularly difficult and involved pioblem will continue and may briag new results. 

We have therefore not attempted.to force a solution on such points, which are 
still very doubtful. The differences of opinion between this article and others, show 
the complexity of the problems which we did not want to withhold from the reader. 
We have therefore discussed at length mainly those problems which are either contro- 
versial or have not been fully considered elsewhere in this volume. 


NARASIMHA IN THE CUI.T OF JAGANNATHA-PURUSOTTAMA 


It has been shown that Jagannatha was interpreted in several different ways, the main 
interpretations being an identification with Purugottama, with .Krsna and a close 
identification with Narasimha (see Tripathi, ch. 2, 13, 25). The peculiar shape of the 
wooden image, which cannot at once iconographically be identified as a certain 
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deity, facilitates the application of different interpretations and this possibility proved 
to be a considerable asset to the Jagzanndatha cult, as shall be seen. 

Already cround A.C. 1300 we find evidence to the fact that the statues in the 
Jagar.natha temple were regarded—at least in some ci:cles of rhe temple priests—as 
the manifestations of an original primordial Narasimha. The Purusottama Mdaha- 
tmyacf the Skanda Purdnu, the earliest comprehensive text on Jagyannatha, narrates? 
that vhen Brahma, the divine priest, consecrated the images, their present form 
vanisned. One beholds with uwe, instead of the wooden statues, the god Narasimha 
in a furious and violent mood. Through the numerous flames coming out of his body 
he looks like Rudra in form of the all-consuming fire at ths time of the dissolution 
(xalagnirudra) swallowing the worlds. Indradyumna is astonisiied at this and 
asks Brahma, why the four images which have been brought to the temple on the 
chariots have suddenly disappeared. A divine voice had told him, that hc would 
establish four wooden statues of Visnu on the Ratnavedi. But now only one 
deity, namely Narasimha in this form, seems to be sitting on the dais. Indradyumna 
asks, “Is it an illusion or a reality?’”?” Brahman answers, “‘O) king, the original 
image (adyda miirtilt) of the Exalted One (Bhagavat) [in this ksetra?] is [or was] in the 
form of Narasimha. This wooden statue has [now] been revealed to you through my 
favour by Narayana himself Do not think, o tiger among the kings, that it is an idol. 
It is the highvst Brahman itself.’”’3 

The identity between Jagannatha and Narasimha is further emphasised by the 
fact that Brahman advises Indradyumna to worship Jagannatha with the Mantrardja- 
Nrsimha-Man.ra. ‘‘There has never been nor will ever be a mantra more effective 
than this. Worshipped with this mantrc, Visnu is immediately pleased.” Brakman 
then draws the Nrsimha-Yantra (cakrabiamandala) and letting Indradyumna sit on 
it, initiates him into Narasimha’s mantraraja and explains its importance and the 


1 Purusottama Méhatmya of Skanda Purdna, 27. 98 to 29. 4. 
2 yajiiante tadrSam riipam babhara darunirmitam] 
rathastnam bhagavan eva prasadantar nyavesayat/] 
mdm dhe piirvam vant sa gagandntarita tadéa] 
apauruseyatarunda caturmiirtir bhavisyati/] 
idanii.t eka evasau drsyate supratisthitah/ 
maya va tattvam athava tattvato vada me prabho// 
Adhy 28, 34-36 
$ adya murtir bhagavato narasimhéakrtir nrpa] 
ndrayanena prathité madanug rahatas tvayi/] 
déravi miirtir eseti pratimabuddhir atra vai] 
ma bhiit te nrpasarditdla parabrahmakrtis tv iyam// 
Adhy. 2b, 27cd-29ab. 
4 anena mantrarajena vi<mim enam samarcayn] 
natan paratars mantro na bhiito na bhavisyati 1] 
anendbhyar-ito visnuh prito bhavati tatk;andt]] 
Adhy,. 28, 52cd-53. 
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extraordinary efficacy. After Indradyumna has received the Mantra, he has a vision 
of Narasimha, this time in his benign aspect as Yogi-Narasimha. The god is sected 
in the centre of his yartra-lotus of 32 petals with his hands or his knees in the 
posture of a yogin. Ir his lap sits Lak$mi. He looks towards her and laughs loud] 
On his back is Balabhadra, (i.e. , Sega) the serpent holding his thousand. hoods li’:e 
umbrella over Narasimha’s head. “The king becomes very happy seeing Purusottama 
in this from.”* - 

Judging from the texts only, this incident of thc worship of Jagannatha with 
the mantra of Narasimha as wel! as other texts emphasizing Narasimha could be looked 
at as an interpolation, a- priestly speculation of an author with strong devotional 
leanings towards Narasimha.” If we consider the role of the Narasimha mantra in 
the ritual and the cult of Jagannatha however, such an interpretation is hardly 
possibl. 

The vision of Narasimha at the very moment when the JagannaAtha figures 
are consecrated and the subsequent revelation of the mantrardja, gains a new rignifi- 
cance when compared with the factual ritual of consecration as it is still carried out. 
One of the most striking features of the Navakalevara ritual is the role which 
Narasimha plays in this ritual. It is Narasimha, not Purusottama, Krsna or any 
other Vaisnava deity associated with Jagannatha as Vasudeva, who is the presiding 
deity of the whole ceremony. As shall be shown (ch.13), Narasimha i-~ the presiding 
deity of both the parts of the Navakalevara ritual; the vanayaga (“forest sacrifice”) 
and the pratisthd (“‘consecration”). 

Even the most important cite of the Pratistha ceremony, namely nydsa 
(‘‘placement’’), which “‘charges” the image with the character of the deity it repre- 
sents, is carried out mainly with the mantrardja of Narasimha. Till the ddrus assume 
the shapes of the four Jagannatha deities they are consistently considered, treated 
and worshipped as Narasimha. The fact that the individual mantras of the four gods 
are usec only incidentally and in a very limited number towards the end of the respec- 
tive rituals, demonstrates their subsidiary nature and conveys the impression that they 
have heen added later. 

Navakalevaru is a very secret ceremony. Its ritual is zealoucly guarded and 
known only to those who are directly concerned with it. And even they do not know 
the deta'ls of all the rites, but cnly of those which they actually perform. Even the 
record of the details of the various festivals of the Jagannatha temple, issued in 
1953-54 by the Government of Orissa, has respected the confidential nature of this 
ritual by not describing its paruiculars. This statement explains why Navakalevara is 
not mentioned in older texts: because it was so secret. 

The use of the Narasimha-Man.raraja, referred to by the Purusottama Méhatmya, 
is corroborated not only by the Navakalevara ritual. It is mentioned also in the older 


5 Adhy. 28, 19cd-24. 
6 prajaharsa nrpo drstva téadrsam purusottamam 
7 cf. Geib, 1975, p. 101 fi. 


1/ For the whole, ses Adh;. 28, 27-32 ab. 
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Oriya sources which owe their origin to the activities of the historically conscious 
scrives (karanas) of the temple. The Rajabhoga, an unpublished manuscript compi- 
led most prcbably towards the middle of the 17th century by the Deulakaranas of 
Puri, incorporates very old traditional material which stood at their disposal at that 
tine. This mannscript while describing the duties of the different sevakas of the 
temple? mentions that the three Piijapandas (pali@ panda) have to worship the 
deities Balabhadra, Jagannatha and Subhadra during the t'me of tt2 three main piijas 
{tini dhiipare) with the Vasudeva-the Mantraraja of Narasimha and the Bhuban- 
esvari-mantras respectively.?® 

tt is the first reference in the seva section of the Rdajabhoga which is of 
the greatest interest in the present context. It can be taken as an absolute 
proof fer-the use of the Narasimha Mantraraja in the Jagannitha-Puja. The 
details of the individual rights and duties of the sevakas of the temple have been 
meticulously recorded by the karanas of the temple who were often anproached to 
utter a final verdict on the duties etc. of these sevakas on the basis of the old texts 
in their custody. It seems highly improbable that such important texts (known also 
as Maddala Pafijis) which were used as manuals, should have recorded the fact that 
the Piija panda of Jagannatha worships him with the Narasimha Mant-araja had it 
not been the practice of the day. Thus we find here a reference to the worship of 
Jagannatha as Narasimha, which probably dates back to the time before Gajapati 
Purusottamadeva (second half of the 15th century) since the authorship of the Gopa- 
larcanavidhi, tne earliest known Pij@ manual of Jagannatha, is ascribed to him and 
this Puyj4@ manual already treats Jagannatha as Kisna, the beloved of gopis, and no 
more as Narasimha. 

The mention of the worship of Jagannatha as Narasimha with the mantrardja 
in both these texts, the Purusottama Mahéatmya and the Rajabhoga shows clearly that 
in the 13th and even in the 14th as well as perhaps the 16th centuries the people, or at 
Jeast some groups of people, still considered Jagannatha to be Narasimha. This is 
corroborated by the fact that even today in some instances a Jagannatha figure is 
worshipped as Narasimha. 

Thus yagannatha was Narasimha as well as Krsna around 1300. As to the 
question which one is the older aspect, there can only be one answer: Narasimha. The 
testimony of the ceremony of Navakalevara, especial!y the rites cf fire sac.iifice and 
the consecration of the images, point unmistakably to that fact. The rites and rituals 


8 p. 186 of the paper transcript of the text. 

9 e tini dhiipare simhasana upare pidha madi sodasopacdrarajopacdra vidhire dvéadasaksara 
mantre $ribalaramau devamku pitja kariba, mantraraja maitre Srijagannathadevamku pija kariba . . . 

A similar reference occurs elsewhere in the same text (paper transcript p. 18) in the Indra- 
dyumna legend where the king is advised by Brahma #9 worship Balabhadra with the Vasudeva- 
mantra, Jagannatha vith the Mantraraja-Nysimhs mantra, Sub3adra with tiie Bhuvanesvari mantra 
etc. This passage, however, needs not reflect a contemporary practice, since it shows a great influence 
of the Zur. Mah. in the version of the Skanda Pu“dra where Brahma gives the same advice to 
Indradyumna. 
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of Navakalevara represent an old and uninterrw 


: pted tradition since the 
secret, take place onlv once in a while and are y are kept 


performed by very orthodox people 
the Brahmins and the Daitac. Had not Jagannitha once really been Sassi, 4 


would have neither been possible nor acceptable to the priests to apply an¢ use 
almost exclusively Narasimha Mantras for this ceremony. ~ 

The deity worshipped -as Narasimha and Krsna was known as Purusottam-.. And 
indeed the concept of Purusgottama constitutes a link between the iconolugical cnarac- 
ter of the two deities. Both Narasimha and Purusottama are two Visnuite deities endo- 
wed with Tantric-Saktic characteristics, and could thus be gradually combined Narasi- 
mha incorporates both sides of a Tantric deity: the “furious” (ugra) element of a vigl- 
ent deity which will also bestow material benefits on her believer, and, in his close relat- 
jonship .o Laksmi. the erotic aspect. The importance of this last mentioned erotic aspect 
of Narasimha in Orissa should, in no way, be underestimated. That the concept of Laks- 
mi-Nrsimha (i.e. Laksmi sitting on the left thigh of a furious looking Nrsimha) pla- 
yed an important rols in the religious life of the people after 1100 A.C., is proved 
hy the fact that it was found necessary to build a temple for the deity Laksmi-Nrsimha 
in the Saivitc temple of Lingaraja in Bhubaneswar. The Laksmi-Nrsimha Temple in 
the Lingaraja compound is one of the most important shrines and contains a beauti- 
fully carved statue of black chlorite of the divine couple. The first tantric aspect (furio- 
usness) of Narasimha and his importance in popular religion enables him to be an 
agent of Hinduization, being associated and identified with ‘furious’ aboriginal deities. 
The erotic aspect of Narasimha brings him close to Purusottama as the other Visnuite 
deity with strong erotic-tantric character. Purugottama cannot be thought of without 
his consort Kamala, their sporting together: is an integral part of the Purugottama 
mythology. Inscriptions suggest that Narasimha was significantly identified with both 
coi.cepts: Purusottama as a definite deity of tantric character (see ch. Z above), and 
Purusottama as the “supreme’’, as a name for Vignu in his Visvariupa. 

Once the deity of Puri was identified as Purusottama in both these aspects, he 

could also be looked at as a further aspect of Purugottama, as K§$rna, who is Puruso- 
ttama in these two aspects, both as a lover and as the highest form of Vignu. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE JAGANNATHA FIGURE 


It has been shown that the Jagannctha figures are the typical outcome of a 
process of Hinduization where uniconical symbols of aboriginal religions as posts and 
stones are combined with a Hindu deity and at a certain stage of intensive Hinduiza- 
tion changed in their iconography such as to represent a rudimentary ee 
phic image. There are only a certain number of Hindu deities which can play 
in the primary stage of Hinduization, namely those, whose ର a 0 
wffinity to tribal deities. For the origin of Jagannétha two ଞ୍ଜ 
initial identification have been suggested; with Siva in his aspect as Ekapada 
and with Narasimba.!® The idertificatiou with Narasimha can easily be related to tne 
I Suetencron, The Saiva Component. 


19 See abuve Eschmann, Vaisnava Typology, ch. 5 and v 
ch. 6 
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elements of the Jagannatha theology just surveyed, which does indeed identify him with 
Narasimha. 

As von Stietencron has shown, two main reasors are i. favour of an 1dentifi- 
caticn with bLiva-Bhairava-Ekapada being the beginning of the Jagannatha figure. 
Early images of this EkapaJa miirti are found in Orissa and do indeed considerably 
resen.ble the earliest known sculpture of Jagannatha {see fig. 38 and fig. 58) and further, 
such an idemification would St well in an early stage of History of Religions in 
Orissa when Sivaism was predominant. 

But the idea that the Jagar.natha figure developed from an identification with 
Siva Bhairava presents considerable ritual problems: how should an image worshipped 
as Siva be converted into a Visgnuite deity? Moreover, when should this Visnuization 
have taken place? Yayati I who gave the first royal patronage to the Jaganndatha 
cult, belonged to a Saiva dynasty. Codaganga, who coustructed the great temple, 
declazed himself to be Saiva. Why should these kings undertake or reinforce the 
Visnuization of a Saiva deity? 

The discussion of Jagannatha’s origin is focused on tivo main controversial 
problems: a) since when one thinks, that the Narasimha ‘vorship existed in Orissa, 
and b) whether one can assume that Hinduization could be enacted also in times of 
Saiva predon.inance through the identification of a tribal deity with Narasimha who 
is mainly a Visnuite god. The solution of these two problems is mainly a question of 
interpretation. It has been fully discussed above and may therefore be briefly 
summarized l.ere. 

The worship of Narasimba was popular in the South from ancient times 
onwards. ‘One of the oldest Narasimha figures has been discovered in coastal Andhra 
Pradesh. It shows Narasimha in a fully theriomorphic form, related to his girija 
aspect whers he is considered as “hillborn”’. This concept of a hillborn, dangerous 
deity plays an important role in Hinduization and is certainly older than the theology 
of Riamanuja. Because of the popularity and the antiquity of the Narasimha wor- 
ship in the South we may assume that it was brought t9 Central Orissa with the 
first wave of Visnuism. The worship of Narasimha was acknowledged by Sivaism. 
Had it not been the case, it would have been impossible to construct and dedicate 
one of the most imposing shrines of the Lingaraja ten'pie in Bhubayeshwar t> the deity 
Laksmi-Narasimha. Sivait myths depict Siva as incorporating Narasimha and thus 
sanction his worship. The Simhanatha temple is an early example of such an integ- 
rated worship in Orissa. Narasimha, namely a figure with a lion head, is depicted 
as beirg in reality Siva, holding a trident (see fig. 55) and associated with a tribal 
cult. 

The worship of Nr-rasimha thus continued in Orissa under Saiva auspices 
and may perhaps even have been emphasized on the level of ponular religion, becau-e 
Narasimha could be worshipped by both, Saivas and Vaignavas. The predominance 
of a certain religion acts on tre Jevel of “Higa Religicn’’, expressed in temples built 
by kings. But such a predoniinance does not necessarily affect the ]Jevel of popular 

religion on which Hinduization usually acts. 
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even earlier. However, the process of Hinduization which led to the Se 

this figure, was certuinly a slow one and acted on the lever of Popular religio oe 
On this level, an identification of a tribal deity with 


Narasimha was pe ,si 
a f y i § I .Sible 
also in times of Saiva predominance. The identification ‘vith Narasimha is 


rated by the theology of Jagannitha as a Visnuite deity and his identity with KNara- 
simha at the moment of the consecration of his mirti. 

As Visnuiem is more exclusive than Sivaism, it is difficult to see how a deity 
originally worshipped as Bhairava should have been incorporated into Visnuism 
But the opposite is easily possible. Narasimha was not only incorporated into 
Sivaism, but also associated with Bhairava. Thus it seems probable, as has also been 
suggested by v. Stietencron, that the original Jagannatha figure, though ritually and 
iconographically identified with Narasimha was simultaneously worshipped or at 
least referred to by other groups as Bnairava-Ekapada. The sculptures of Bhairava 
Ekapiada may thus be a Saiva acknowledgement on the level of Saiva High Religion 
of the wooden Jagannitha-Narasimha.! 

We are thus led to assume that the Jagannatha figure developed from the 
identification of a tribal deity represented through a wooden post with Narasimha. 
Narasimha’s popular iconography, a head with arms, was added to the aburiginal 
post, as it can still be observed in other Hinduized cults. The origina! cult, which 
was thus “developed”, must have belonged ‘o that tribal substratum which practises 
the ritual of renewal. 

With the establishment of the figure of Jagannatha-Narasimha, and possibly 
also that of Laksmi-Subhadra, the cult must have achieved a rudiment~ry stage of 
temple wurship. As we have seen in recent examples, the establishment of figures 
whose iconography is Hinduized, is usually connected with the development of the 
ritual t9 such a stage where it fulfils at least some of the conditions of temple wur- 
ship: regular daily psd, recognition by all castes and more than lowc! importance, 
Mostly it is the first two conditions which are first of all attained. This stage marks 
the decision of a very important question, namely the nature of the main image. It 
has been assumed, that at a certain stage the Jagannatha cult included both: a 
“real” mirti, namely a stone Vasudeva image, and the wooden figures.” But this is 
unlikely as compared to tte usual typology of Hinduization. 

Once the original symbol has been anthropomorphized, so to speak, veen 


11 One could perhaps even go as far as to assume, that the coLrical shape of the Jagannatha 
figure represented in Konarak was indeed tu’zen over trom the Saiva model of Bhairava Ekapada. 
The assumption, that the Jagannatha figure was developed altogether from 2 combination of an 
aboriginal post with Bhairava-Ekapada does not explain the curious shape of Jagannatha’s head 
(cf. Eschmann, Va.snava Typology, ch. 5 and v. Stietencron, 1 he Saiva-Component, ch. 6). 

12 Geib, 1975, p. 128ff 
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Hirduized also in its iconography, it will naturally become the main worshipable 
image of that cul (miila bimba). The deity thus representec may be depicted by a 
regular mirti of Hindu standards in other places, and by her ca.anti pratima. Another 
poss’ bility of iconographical Hinduization is to introduce a regular Hindu miirt? as 
main image. In that case, te original symbol will usually lose ite importance, while 
rema‘ning unchanged. There is, as far as we know, no example in Orissa, where a cult 
has botn: a rogular miurti as main image, and an anthropomorphized symbol. There 
would be no function for the latter, as it can lugically become only the main image. 


THE FIRST ROYAL TEMPLE 


The Madala Panji attributes the construction of the first Purugottama temple 
to Yayati Kesar. He is said to have “reinstalled” the crlt having rediscovered the 
wooden figures burried in the Sonepur region after having performed the first Navaka- 
levara ritual.2® 

Yayati Kesar! may be identified with two Son.avams$i kings : Yayati I in the 
early tenth century or Yaydati II in the second quarter of the eleventh century. 
Though strong elements seem to point to Yayati I, with the source material avail- 
able at present, this historical question canuot yet be solved.™ However, which- 
ever Yayati it was, this king had a special relation to the Jagannatha cuit because 
of his background: he came from a region where Visnuism had been prevalent. 
Though he himself belonged to a Saiva dynasty, it was probably with kim, that the 
second wave of Visnuism reached Coastal Orissa. Morcover he must have been fami- 
liar with Hinduized cults of posts: the KhambheSsvuri worship is known in Western 
Orissa since 500 A.C. 

The fact, that Yayati came from the West where the cults of wooden posts 
had been known since early times and are still practised together with the rituals 
of renewal, could lead to the supposition that he imported the Jagannaha cult. In- 
deed, some traditions refer to Jagannatha-Nila.nadhava having “originally” been 
worshipped in the West, though such traditions are found relating to other parts of 
(Orissa as well. 

We cannot completely rule out the possibility that Jagannatha did indeed 
come trom the West. However, there are important reasons to believe that the cult 
was local and that if something was imported by Yayati, it was the figure of Subhadra. 
It could de shown, that the tribel substrat, from which the Jagannatha cult develop- 

ed, must have in former times reached up to the coast. Moreover, Hinduized cults 
in Orissa, are usually local cults. It is mostly to be observed that the tribal, semi- 
tribal or formally tribal groups associated with such cults have become sedentary 
within a Pindu agricultural community. The origin of these groups is therefore 


13 For a discussion of the Yayati tradition see v. Stietencron, Advent of Visguism, ch. 1;- 
Kulke, Early Royal Patronage, ch. 8. 
14 Cf. Kulke, Early Royal Patronage, ¢h. 8, 
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might serve the royal poticy particularly well; they represent not ee 
torial” deity, but have also already succeeded in combining different social F Tare 
its service. To give a ritual expression to such an integration was excctl 
objectives of royal cults.!5  - 7 

From these considerations it seems almost compulsive, that Yayati took u 
the local cult which was already Hinduized to a rudimentary temple stage By ie 
$0, he achieved two aims: He rooted his sovereignty into the newly cenquered 
by giving a local deity the rank of a. (subsidiary) réstra devatd, and he strengthencsd 
the ties between the newly conquered territory and his homeland where simiia: cults 
were en vogue. 

We do 2ot know, whether the temple built by Yayati was perhaps one of 
the Narasimha temples in Puri—that within the compound or that near the Gundica 
temple—which are refe.red to by the Puri tradition as older than the great Jagan- 
natha temple. 

The association beiween the original god Jagannatha-Narasimha and the 
deity Purusottama might have begun at the time of Yayati. The inscriptions which 
link both rames are found in the North and in the West of the region where Yayati 
came from.” It is quite possible that he introduced or supported such an association, 
which through its very name “‘the supreme purusa” was apt to lend more prestige to 
the cult, 


y special nomadic group as it 


SUBHADRA 


The terminus ante quem for the existence of Subhadra, i.e. of a couple, is the const- 
ruction of the great temple by Codaganga which was begun in 1135. This temple 
was, as has been shown above, planned for two figures only.” The question, whether 
this couple existed from tae very beginning or the female figure was added to thé 
Purusottama-Narasimha figure at a certain moment, cannot be answereu with any 
degree of finality. 

The iconography of Subhadra corresponds to the usual iconography of a tribal 
deity which as beeu Hinduized by being identified with a Sakta goddess and resembles 
particularly co the iconography of the Hinduized goddess Khambhesvarl, the “lady 
of the post” (see fig. 69). The iconography of Subhadra corresponds to her iconologi- 
cal character. Many features in her worship point to the fact that she was originally 
a Sakta goddess; tre most important cf these is that she is still worshipped with a 
Sakta mantra, the mantra of BhubaneSvari. Bcth, the figures of KhambhesSvari a 


15 Cf. Kulke, Royal Temple Policv, ch. 7, | 
16 Cf. Eschmaun, Vaisuava Tvpology, ch v; v. Stietencron, 


17 Cf, Tripathi, On the Concept of Purusottama, ch. 2, 


The Advent of Visyuism, ch. 14 
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of Jaganniatha developed from the same tribal substrat. It could be shown, that these 
vypes of tribal cults must have in pre-Yayati times becn present on the seashore. 
It is thersfore «ery well possible that the process of Hinduizetion which led to the 
establishment of the Subhadra figure, took place in Furi itsel?.*® 

Ths azaalysis of Jagannatha as Purusottama left no doubt that Subhadra was, 
at that stage of the development, interpreted as the consort of Purusottama- 
Jagonnatha. The idea that Subhadra is, in realty, nc ne but Laksmi and the wife 
of Jagannatha can be seen in the cult even today. We might therefore well assume, 
that the idea of the couple is older tban the Purusottama stage and was already 
there at that time when Jagannatha was predominant:y identified with Narasimha, 
who also has a strong erotic component (Laksm! sitting in his lap or on left thigh!). 

As the preconditions for the Hinduization of both the figures were given in 
Puri, it may have been that both types—Jagannatha-Narasimba and tbe Sakta 
goddess—developed in Puri or were at least combined at a very early stage. 

However, there is an equally strong possibility that Subhadra-Laksmi was 
added later to an existing Jagannatha-Narasimha figure. If so, this was most 
probably done by Yayati I. It seems difficult, that he should have introduced a 
Hinduized cult and its deity altogether. But it seems quite possible, that he combined 
the existing figure with a Sakti of the same.brand. To introduce the Sakta goddess, 
which was worshipped in his homeland as KhambhesSvari, would have served his 
political purpose. namely to tighten the relations between his homeland and tte newly 
conquered areas. The addition would also have fitted in both the iconological concepts 
prevalent ac that time, Narasimha and Puruysottama. This association of a female 
Sakta deity (i.e. StambheSvari) with a male deity with Vignuite character (Narasimha- 
Purugottama) may seem less convincing to some, especially if the relationship is to 
be thatof husband and wife. It would be easier to believe if the male deity has a 
Sivaite character. But we must have the following facts in view while looking at this 
association of ‘Durga’ and ‘Visnu’: 

The cuit of Mother Goddess has existed in India since time immemorial. It has 
peen, and to a great extent still is, a part of the autochthonous religious belief and 
originally reither associated with Sa nor with Vignu. In the course of their develop- 
ment, however, both Sivaism and Visnuism tried to incorporate it into their framework. 
The association of the Mother-Goddess with Rudra-Siva is no deubt older. We find an 
Ambika (“‘mother”’) associated with Rudia as his sister already in the Vaj. S. of Whire 
Yajurveda (111.27). The same Samhita mentions Amba, Ambika, ard Ambalika (all 
meaning ‘mother’) as well as ‘Subhadrika’ having her seat in Kampila and we hear of 
Uma Haimavati (Uma, the daughter of Himalaya) in the Kena-Upanisad. That this 

Ambika/Um# Jater gets united with Siva as his wife is well known. 

But just as the Sivaites appropriated the Mother Goddess as the wife of 
Siva, the Vaisnavas/Bhagavatas also endeavoured to incorporate the Mother into 
their cult and to associate her with Krsna/Visnu. The most successful and effective 


18 Cf, also v. Stietencron, The Advent of Visymism, ch, 1. 
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attempt in this direction was made in the centuries preceding the Christian era when 
the Krsna legend took its final Shape. Thus we find in the HarivamSsa (around Ist 3) 
the daughter of Ya‘cda against whom Krsna is exchanged, described as the Nidré 
of Visnu.!? Before incarnating himself, Visnu asks his Sakti Nidrd (=sleep) tc in- 
carnate herself as the daughter of Yasoda and ordains that when dashed again.t a 
rock by Kamsa, she would not die but rise to the sky where she shall assume the 
form of a goddess vith four arms holding in them a trident, a sword with p~iden 
grip, a lotus and a drinking bowl. After rebuking Kamsa for his deed she shall ascend 
to heaven where Indra shall receive her respectfully and take her as his sister. There- 
after she shall come back to earth and shall multiply herself in many forms (bahuriipa) 
as well as in amorphic symbols (viriip@) and shall be worshipped on the uncanny hil! 
tops, river islands, mountain caves, dense forests and lonely places adjoining the 
forests by the Sabaras (tribals), Barbaras (barbarians) and the Pulindas (torest people, 
hunters) etc. and shall remain surrounded with cocks, goats, rams (sacrificed to her) 
as well as with lions and tigers (at her living places). The people shall cal her 
Vindhyavasint (the goddess living in Vindhya region) (HarivamSa II. 2. 40-42, IL. 3 
[Aryistava], 3-8). 

It is interesting that in the HarivamSa this goddess which is- designated as 
Ekanam$a, is described as having the bodily colour of Krsna (i.e. black) but the facial 
features of Balarama (macchavisadr$t krsna samkarsanasamanana HrV.-H. 2.40; cof. 
also Pur. Méh. of Skd. P. 19. 12ab which also points to the similarity of Subhadra 
and Balabhadra: balabhadrakrtir jata balariipasya cintandt). This explains wh; Bala- 
bhadra has the same face as Subhadré ! 

An important role to bring Visnuism 2nd Saktism together has been played 
by the Devimahdatmya of Markandeya Purdna, a text which originated in about 5th 
c. A.C. and is even to this day regarded as the most important text of the Saktas. 
Its influence on the adherents of the cult of Mother Goddess is inestimable. In the 
very beginning of this text the Mother Goddess has been described as Bhagavati and 
the Nidra of Visnu (1.70) as well as Mahamaya (1.56). She is the primeval source 
of the ‘iniverse which contains in herself everything existing and non-existing ([. 82-d, 
83ab). She creates the world out of herself, retains it and destroys it. Spe lives in the 
lotus-eyes of Visnu (as Visnu-Nidra, the sleep of Vignu) but also in his mouth, nose, 
arms, chest and the heart (I. 90, 91ab) and makes him sleep at the time of the dissolu- 
tion of the world after he has discharged his cosmic duties as an agent of her, the 
primeval force. In te hverses XL. 8-23 she has repeatedly been adressed as ‘Narayan?’ 
(=belonging to Narayana/Visnu) in a refrain (narayani namo’su te) occurring at the 
end of every verse. oe a 

The story of the Nidra- of Vi5nu—named Ekinam$sa in the Horivamsa-—18 
found almost in an unchanged form in the Puranas of Vignu (5th <.) and Bnigavata 


19 Haoarivam {a (cr. Ed.), Adhy. 41. 24, 25, 26 (bis). 54; cf. also Visnupurana Vv a 
V. 3. 20. M.P. Tash, Interrelation betwee Vaigsnavism aud Saktism in Qrissa, mM + XL, 


(1963). 275 
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(9th-10th c.). The association of the Mother Goddess with Krsna and Balarama in 
the Ist c. A.C. is also attested by a relief of the Kusana period found in Mathura 
anc now preserved in Karachi Museum in which this Ekanam:a, Nidra of Visnu or 
the Yogamayi is depicted as standing in the middle with Krsna and Balarima on 
either sides."° We have three more representations of this trinity: in the rock temple 
of Ellora (7th c.),! and on two stone penals found in Etah (U.P.) and Imadpur 
(Bihaus) respectively, both belonging to the 11th-12th cemuries.** 

K.N. Mahapatra (1969?) speaks of a small brass plate (7.5 cm x 7.5 cm) 
prescrved in the Orissa State Museum showing, according to Lim the Ekanams$a trinity 
(i.e., Ekanams$a, Balarama and Krsna). Balarama has a canopy of three serpenthoods 
in chis plate and both Balarama and Krsna have been depicted in it as having two 
arms ouly. Mahapatra dates this plaque “‘tentatively’”’ in the eighth century since he 
takes the four arms depicted in the Ekanam$a trinity of U.P. and Bihar to be a 
further development of a trinity in which these deities had two arms only. Further, 
the Orissan plaque shows three serpenthoods over the head of Balarama whereas the 
Kusana trinity does not show any sign of serp2nthouds and the trinitics from U.P. 
and Bihar have seven serpenthoods. Orissan trinity, therefore, he concludes, should 
be earlier than 11th-12th century. But we think that these arguments are not at all 
sufficient to determine the age of the Orissan urass-plate. Arguing on these lines the 
present Jagannatha trinity would appear still older because Balarama in this trinity 
has on!y one snakehood and both Krsna and Balarama have no hands at all! The 
number of the snakehoods over the head of Balarama depends upou the personal! 
fantasy of the artist as well as on the technical possibility. A brass plate which is just 
3” in size and on which three deities are to be depicted does not leave much room or 
space for one deity and as such the artist is satisfied with three hoods only. The 
Balarama in the Ananta-Vasudeva temple has five snakehouds whereas the same deity 
carved in almost the same period and standing only a few hundreds of metre further 
in the Lingaraja temple has seven. This small brass plate of Orissa appears nothing 
else but & representation of the deities of the Jagannatha temple (possibly also of 
those of the Ananta-Vasudeva temple in Bhubaneswar), mace for conducting the 
worship of these deities at home. The two arms of Krsna and Balarama are to us a 
further proof of the fact that the artist sought to represent here the Krsne (=Jagan- 
natba) and the Balabhadra of the Jagannatha temp!e who both have two arms only. 
Just as the pilgrims now-a-days buy the representations of the Jagannatha trinity on 

paper, clothpiece (pattacitra) or wood in order to continue the worship of these deities 


20 Cf. the description of Ekanamsa by Varahamihira (6th c.) 
EkanamSsa xarya dey? baladevakrsnayor mndhye] 
Kajisamsthila vamakara sarojamitareya codval.uti]] 
Brhatsamhita 58.37 
“ Krishna Kumar, An Ekénams$a Relief at Ellora, in: J. of Ind. Hist., vol. 44 3, 831-838. 


-92 KN. Mahapacra, The worship of Jaganndthyu, Balabhadra and Subhadi 4, in: Sri Jaganna- 
tha Smarika, Delhi 1969, p, 49, 
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t home, in older times sm - 31 i dares 
bought as ର ee poe “oo ave Deed 
| ' - I this disctssion is meant to 
prove that there is no d-:finite sign of the existence of any Jagannitha (or th 
called EkanamS$a—) Trinity in Orissa before the beginning of the 13th centu । fof. 
Kulke 1973 and p. 1SSff. below in this article). a a 
On the other. hand there is every probability of a syncretism between the cult 
of Mother Goddess (StambheSvari/Durga-BhuvaneSsvari/Leksmi-Kamala) und a of 
Narasimha-Purusottama in this region. Such a symbiosis of Durga and Visnu-Kisna 
was not limited to Orissa only. The Gautamiya-Kalpa. a text which existed latest 
1500 A.C. since it has been profusely quoted in the works of Gaudiya Vaisnavas ର 
clares that “the deity who is Krsna, the same is Durga; the one who is Durga ¢ also 
Krsna. There is no difference between the two; the one who differentiates vetween the 
two, never gets liberated.”’*? The Presiding Deity of the ten-syllabic as well as the 
eighteen-syllabic Gopala- Mantras used in the wo.ship of Jagannatha is referred to as 
Durga (“.. .durgd adhistatridevata”, mentioned in all the Pujapaddhatis of Jagannatha). 
That Durga is the Sakti of Gopala-Krsna is again described in unmistakable terms in 
the Bralmasml:ird, a Paficaratra work which Caitanya ‘discovered’ in Travancore in 
the year 1511-12, had it copied, brought to Puri and recommended it to his followers 
for keen study (cf. Caitanycaritdmrta, Madhyalila 9.218-24). The verse 44 of the 
Adhy. V of this work describes Durga as the Sakti of Krsna who brings forth, sustains 
and destroys this universe at the command of Krsna, acts according to his wish end is, 
so to say, a shadow of Govinda, the primeval Purusa : 


srsfisthitipralayasddhenaSsaktir eka 
chayéva yasya bhuvandni bibharti aurga] 
icchanurtipam api yasya vicestate sa 
govindam ddipurusam tam aham bhajdmi]] 


This rélationship between Krsna and Durga, Durga as the Sakti (Nidrzs, 
Yoganidra, Yogamaya) of Visnu/Krsna who incarnates herself as EkaucmSsa at the 
wish of Visnu, was clear to the reformer (or the reformers) who introducec the 
image of Balabhadra” in the temple in the 13th century (cf. p. 194) in order to 
supress (or to sublimate) the erotic element between the male and female deity of the 
Purusottama ten;ple. They introduced Balabhadra additionally into the sanctum in 


23 yalt krsnah Saiva durga sydd 
ya durga krsna eva sah 
anayor antaradarsi - 


samsdiran no vimucyatel | 
Cf. the commentary of Jiva ‘Gosvamin or. Sribrahmasamhita, ch. VY. (Gaudiya Math, 


Madras 1932) $l. 3. Interesting is also the folluwing quotation from the Narada Péiicardtra cited by 


Jiva Gosvamin at the same place: 
janaty ek} para kdntG Sava durga tadatmika] 
ya para parama Saktir mahdvismusvariipinill 
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or-der to (a) chauge the character and the concept of the two deities from husband 
and wife to brother and sister, (b) to introduce indirectly 2 ne. deity whose worship 
was very popular and widespread in Orissa, namely Siva who is identiled with 
Samkarsana/Balarama in the Vaisnava Agamas (cf. p 187ff. below), and finally 
(0) to re-interpret, rather co re-assert and emphasize the original character of the 
female deity who had been Stambhesvari/Durga but was being worshipped at this time 
as Laksmi. This re-introduced Durga in the Jagannitha temple and satisfied her 
millions of followers in Orissa. | | 
It may be noted that the term ‘EkanamS$a’, a word of indefinite origin and 
unintelligible meaning, seems to have gone out of use [latest] by the 12th century, at 
least among the common people. The goddess EkauamS$a was, therefore, confounded 
with Subhaard, another sister of Krsna (more precisely: of Balarama) who remained 
alive and was not forgotten like EkanamS$sa since she plays an interesting role in the 
stor’ of Mahabharata by being abducted by Arjuna (at the suggestion of Krsna !). 
Also because of her brave son Abhimanyu who died in the battle of Mahdbhadrata at 
the tender age of 16 and whose bravery inspires even today the Indian youth. This 
popularity of Subhadra and the disappearance of Ekanam$si from the public mind 
constitute the reason for the fact why the female goddess in the Jagannatha triad is 
designated as Subhadrda though, in fact, Subhadra has never been deified like her two 
brothers and though her appellatives like ‘Katyayan?’, ‘Durga’ and ‘Bhadrakalr (cf. 
Pur-Mah. of Skd. P. 27.57) leave no doubt as to the fact that she is not Subhadrai 
(i.e., the sister of Balarama and Krsna who waz uinarried to Arjuna), but Ekanamsa 
(i.e. the sister of Krsna who, when srnached against a rock, disappeared in the sky) 
since it is only the latter who could be identified with Durga and not Subhadra. 


THE JAGANNATHA CULT UNDER CODAGANGA 


Tne construction of the last and greatest temple for Jagannatha in Puri fell in the 
same time, when the third wave of Vignuism reached Oriss2. Both were only indirectly 
related. The initiator of the latter, Riamanuja (c. 1056-1137) and the emperor 
Ananatavarman Codaganga (1077-1147), were almost contemporaries. But though 
Codaganga is known as early as 1108 to have encourvged a policy 5f religious inclusive- 
ness,” he professed himself to be a Saiva ard continued to do so even after having 
begun to build the great Purugottama temple in Puri. 
The selection of the cult in Puri for royal patronage had political reasons.” 
Tho Delta region of the Mahanadi became of great importance, arter Codaganga 
had annexed Central Orissa to Kalinga, but hud experienced a set back at the attempt 
to expand his kingdom further to the south and to the west. To a certain extent, the 
“outsider’”’ Codaganga found himself in a similar position as Yayati. Like him, he 


24 Cf. v. Stietencron; The ,idvent of Visnuismn. ch 1. 
25 Cf, Kulke, Early Royal Patronage, ch. 8. 
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had to tact and legitimate his rule within the newly conquered country (“vertical 
legitimation ). Bit morsover he also had to establish his rule against other rival 
imperial powers ( horizuntal legitimation”’). The fact that he planned the then highest 
temple of India for a Vaisnava deity shows his determination to outdo the 
“ Reichstempel™” of his rival Kulottunga, a fanatic Saiva. 

It is oovious that the cult which could satisfy the necessities of both these 
types of legitimation must have two different qualities: the vertical legitimatio:. was 
best achieved by a cult with strong autoclithonous, even aboriginal elements which 
would comply with the need of territoriality and of integration. But for the nceds 
of the vertical legitimation a strong degree not only of Hinduization but of Brahmani- 
zation is needed; only a deity known and respectzd within “‘High-Hinduism’”’ could 
be expected to be recognized or to impress other Hindu emperors. At Codaganga’s 
time the Jagannatha cult offered both the necessary prerequisites to combine the 
two types of legitimation : it retained on the one hand a strong aboriginal and 
autochthonous element. On tke other hand it was no more a simple Hinduized cult, 
but had already enjoyed royal Catroncge and had thus been brahmanized. Though 
neglected by the late Somavamsi kings, the Purusgottama cult was known outside 
Orissa : it is referred to as an important place of pilgrimage in the Maihar ioscrip- 
tion.®° The Jagannatha culc was thus ir. an almost ideal condition to be raised to an 
impezial level. 

The identi.y of the Puri deity with Narasimha was still known at Codaganga’s 
times, and may have induced him, who professed himself to be a Saiva, to worship 
this deity, because of the relationship between Narasimha and Sivaism.”? But the 
interpretation of the Puri god as Puvzusottama was also current at Codaganga’s time, 
and was most probably reinforced by the elevation of the cult. Both deities are 
closely linked together as two Visnuitic deities endowed with Tantric-Siktic charac- 
teristics. In Narasimha the “‘furious” aspect is dominant, though he has also a 
strong erotic aspect, whereas the erotic aspect is predominant in the Purusottama 
concept. Narasimha’s furious character had been instrumental in the original process 
of Hinduization whick led to the establishment of the wooden figures. Once their 
cult had reached a certain stage, this element, though remembered for a considerable 
time, and ritually still present today, could be overshadowed by the concept of 
Purusottama. This concept marked the highest degree of Brahmanization, Purusotcama 
being the name of both the Tantric deity with strong erotic features and the name 
for the highest Vaisnava god himself. To strengthen this aspect of the god was 
therefore possible only under royal patronage which was bound to strengthen the 
Brahmanic element in the cult. Moreover to have Purugottama “‘the Supreme Being 
as rastra devatd was certainly more prestigious than Narasimha. We have seen, that 
therefore this reinterpretation began probably under Yayati, but it became a 
under Codaganga. It was therefore under the name of Purugottama, that the deity o 


Puri became famous. 


26 Cf. Tripathi, On the Concept of Purusottamc, ch. 2: 
27 Cf. Eschmann, Vaiasnva Typology of Hinduizarion, ch. 5; 
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Purusottama is the deity, who ‘“‘cannot be conceived without- his female 
vounterpart”. The temple of Codaganga was therefore meant for a couple. The texts 
relating to the construction of the temple describe it zs the house of *he couple 
Purusottama and LaYsmi together, and this is also inferred by the size of the garbha 
grha. Staudirg before the entrance of the sanctum sanctorum, one cannot, as one 
should in a noimal temple, have a full view (darSana) of the three figures. It was 
therefore evidently not planned for three but only for two figures.®® 


THE PANCARATRA REINTERPRETATION 


It has been seen that the wooden figures were particularly apt to be reinterpreted, as 
they dc not display any definite iconography. The devotee cannot at a first glance 
immediately “see” which deity is represented by them. Therefore this explanation 
could vary within a certain realm of Vaisnave deities. This vague iconography proved 
to be a considerable asset to the Jagannatha cult, beca'se, within a certain sphere, the 
interpretation of the deities could always be hrougFrt up to dare, conforming to the 
]atest fashion of contemporary theology (see ch. 25). Naturally, these reinterpretatiuns 
were not chcsen at random but followed a certain logic. A subsequent reinterpretation 
as different deities was only possible, if these deities had affinities within their 
character and could be associated with each other. Such reinterpretations of cyurse 
never occurred quickly they were certainly introduced gradually; as another aspect 
of the deity which through a development, often reinforced by political motives or 
royal patrcnage, finally gained dominance over the previous aspects. We have seen 
that not all such interpretations were important enough to become so dominant, that 
they influenced even the ritual. 
Once the identity of Jagannatha with Purusgottama was well established, a 
further identification, namely that to Krsna almost suggested itself. Kisna is Puru- 
sottama, as the Gita says.®® Besides, Krsna is one of the four aspects (Tra:lokyamohana, 
Srikara, Kama and Krsna) subsumed under the concept of the deity known as 
“ Purugsottama”’ in the Agamas, as already shown in Chapter 2. At this point of the 
developme.:; one could have expected, that the couple existing in Puri should have 
been reidentified as Krsna and Radha. This would have taken up the erotic character 
of the Purusottama cult. But instead of taking this line, the development went 
otherwise. Perhaps because the concept of Radha as a beloved of K;$na, but not his 
legal wife, was not so popular in Orissa? The erotic element and the idea of the divine 
couple was not continued, but repressed. Subhadra was reinterpreted as the sister of 
Jaganndtha, though her original relationship always remained secretly known, and a 
third figure, representing the brother of Jagannatha was added. There are several 
reasons for this development. 


It was only after Codaganga, wien the Jagaonatha cuit had definitely been 


28 Cf, Tripathi, Cn the Concept of Purusortama. sh. 2. 
29 ibid. 
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élevated to imperial level and Visnuism Eecame more and more dominant in Or: 
that the theology of the Puri deities could be systematically deveiored. This time 
influenced by the third and the most important wave of Visnuism which ent 
Orissa at the time of Codaganga and brought the teachings of Rama 
Ramanuja was opposed to the erotic elements of the Krsiza cult. The influence. 
teachings m Puri was certainly one of the reascns, why the development of the Puri 

theology moved away from the concept of the couple. Another and perhaps more 

important reason was the extraordinary applicability of the Paficaratra system ip 
Puri : it was not only able to take up iconologica! features of the existing figures 

but also had a significant political implication. The Paficaratra system emphasized 
Krsna in his relations to his sistcr Ekanams$sa and his brother Balarama-Samkarsana. 
Ekanam$a was interpreted as a form of Durga, and Balarama as a form of ପହ 
Moreover the worship of Sudarsana was emphasized as well and it was conceived 
as an embodiment of Narasimba. 

Thus the Panicaratra system was almost ideally able to take up the most 
important elements of the Jigannatha cult: The main deity Purugottama could be 
reinterpreted as Krsna. Subhadra had, from the very beginning, features of Durga, as 
her iconography had originated from the identification of a tribal deity with a Sakta 
goddess. To interpret her as Ekanamsa-Durga, thus meant only to re-~mphasize her 
Sakta character. hl 

Sivaite clements had been present in the early Jagannatha-Nerasimha cult. 
Besides the snake worship had been. very popular in Orissa.3®! These elements 
could be reinterpreted as pertaining to Balabhadra-Siva. And the Narasimha character 
of the Jagannatha cult could a.so be taken up and focused on the Sudarsana 
worship. This interpretation was certainly for a considerable time just current in 
Puri, without any changes in the ritual. The fact, that the Panicaritra system’s 
interpretaion became so prominent, as to change the set of figures worshipped is due 
to another, ‘he political implication of the system. 


ssa, 
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SUDARSANA 


SudarSana ‘‘good to look at” is the name of the most important weapon 
of Visnu, the cakra (‘disc’). The Puri SudarSana bears no cakra and this extra- 
ordinary fact had to be explained by an extra legend. The wooden pole of 84 yavas 
(=the distance between the middle joint of the middle finger up to the upper joint), 
wrapped in cloth can thus not originally have been meant to represent Suda; Sana 
Cakra. As in other Hinduized cults, it must originally have been the calanti pratima 
of the early Jagannatha-Narasimha icon, a function, which is still present in che fact, 
that at certain occasions Sudarsana orly is carried out of the temple. 


30 Cf. v. Stietencron, The Advert of Visnu:sm,. ch. 1. | 
31 Cf. v. Stictencron, in: First Report of the Orissa Research Project, p. 20 and p. 34, 


32 Cf. Eschmann, Hincuization of Tribal Deities, ch. 4 
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True to its original character, SudarSsana is still considered as Narasimha. 
In tre Pratistha text of the Jagannatha temple, Sudarfanc is actually referred 
to as representing Narasimha. While introducing the muintras etc. for the 
consecration of the wooden log for Sudarsana, the text uses the expression 
“nrsimiapakse” (““:n the case of Nrsimha”), thus obviously identify.ng Sudarsana with 
Narasimha. 

‘The worship of Sudarsana as a separate deity, though already known in 
earlier texts, was particularly emphasized by tle Paricaratra systen). One of the main 
texts of ‘he school, the Ahirbudhnya-Samhita, describes SudarSsana as a form of Visnu 
which He has assumed in order to destroy the demons etc ®? Sudariana is meditated 
upon as ‘= god with the eyes and hair of yellow-brown colour (pingdaksa, pingakeSsa), 
brilliant like burning fire, the face looking fierce due to the sharp teeth end the 
ruptured eyebrows etc. His hair are like a heap of lightening . . . , be has eight arms 
etc. Ina more detailed dhyana, Sudarsana is identified with the Kriya Sakri (the 
active force) of Visnu with which He protects and destroys the universe. 

There is even a SudarSana-Sahasrandama towards the end of the Samhita 
composed on tne line of the famous Visnusahasrandma. Most of its a1hyayas start 
with an obeisance to the ‘‘divine glow called SudarSsana, whose flames surrounding 
him look like nis matted hair and who imparts joy to those who meditate upon 
him”, or “who destroys immediately the millions of sins of those who meditate out 
once upon him”. 

Thus the personified SudarSana is regarded as a very mighty Vaisnava deity 
who represents Visnu’s ugra, or the “‘furious’”’ aspect. This relates him to Narasimha. 
As both represent the furious aspect of Visnu, thoy could easily be combined, and 
indeed they were. Because of their significantly similar character, it seems, that 
already in tne early centuries after Christ, both came very close to each other and 
were identified. This identification was again further stressed and emphasiz«d by the 
Paficaratra system: The Ahirbudhiya Samhita prescribes the worship of Narasimha 
sitting in the Sudarsana Yantra, and considers him the presiding deity of that Yantra.’ 

This identity between Sudarsana and Narasimha found its expression also 
iconographically. Many sculptures combine both aspects. The cult image of the 
Narasimha temple in the Varadaraja temple in F.aficipuram ‘or instance shows 
Narasimha in the front and SudarSana cakra in the rear®®, Since dar‘ana can be had 
from both sides, the devotee can choose, which aspect of the deity he v.ants to look at 

as the main aspect. 

Given the possibility of identifying Narasimha with Sudarsana and vice 
versa and the fact that this identification was particularly emphasized by the 


33 arasca bhagavan visnu$s cakrariipt vyavcsthitah] 
hanyate te,.a cakrena visve daiteyadana.ah{/ 30, 16. 
astrani tnt nirjagmur visnuriipat sudarSsandat/ 30, 19. 
54 Adhy. 36. 15 cd-16 ab. 
35 Further examples of this combined iconography are quoted by Begley, 1273, cf. especially 
fig. 62-69. 
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Paficaratra school, we can easily reconstruct the“ development in Puri: With the 
gradual reinterpretat’cn of the cult images as Purusottama and K;sna, the orizinal 
movabie image was reinterpre.ed as well. The main figures were given new, metallic 
calantt pratimés, which expressed their new nature. The old calant? pratim i (the ଖାପ 
post), which having a fixed place in the sanctum could not be eliminated, was thus 
suitably explained a“ an attribute (i.e. Cakra) ot Purusottama-Vasudea-Krsna. Last 
not the least, the Narasimha worship and its connection with the wooden posts was 
thus retained in the Jagannatha cult, Lut, with the exception for the most secret 
rituals, disconnected from the main figures. 


BALABHADRA 
(a) Balabhadra as Siva in the Paiicardatra Philosophy 


According to the Vyitha theory of the Panicaratra Philosophy the One, Transcedent 
and the Highest God, termed Vasudeva, manifests itself in three lower forms which 
are known us Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha. Of these, Samkarsana is 
endowed with the characteristics of jii/ina and bala, Pradyumna with those of aisvarya 
and virpa and Aniruddha with Sakti and tejas. Sanatkumara-Samhita identifies 
Vasudeva with Visnu, Samkarsana with Siva, Pradyumna with Brahma and Aniruddhba 
with ‘‘Purusottama’’.?* 

Though there is some divergence of opinion as to the function of Pradyumna 
and Aniruddha?” there is an absolute unanimity of opinion as regards the function 
of Samkarsana. According to all the concerned texts the function of Samkarsana is to 
destroy the creation, to ‘‘pull it together” (sam-krs, cf. the word samhdra meaning 
destruction), “‘By means of his characteristic bala [cf. Balarama, Balabhadra !} 
Samkarsana takes away all this,” says the Visvaksena Samhita®™® and the Sanatkumdara 
Samhita, as already mentioned, refers to Samkarsana as Siva in the following 


passage: 


Samkarasanah sa namébhud vi$nuh sarvatra safijitah] 

tam eva Samkaram prahun ksayakartaram isvaram]] 

ksaye samkarsandt tasmat purdnajiiah pracaksate] 
—T1!,6.6, 7ab 


26 Cf. F.O. Schrader, Introduction to ti.e Paiicaratra and the Ahirbudlnya Samhita, Madras 
1916, Laksmi Tantra, e.g, teaches (IV 11, 19, 20) that the cosmic a ନ 
creating (i.e. that of Brahma) and «hat of Prad: umna preserving (i.e. tha a 
according to the Visvaksena Samhita Pradyumna by virtue of his a ଡ଼ 
ble for creating the Universe and Aniruddha by means of the characteristic Sakti for supportir. I 
protecting the whole world; vide F.O. Schrader, op. cit., 38. 

$3 F.N. Schrader, ibid. 
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“This Visnu (born of Mahavignu and his Sakti Santi) became known as Samkar- 
sane. It ic [exactly] he whom they call Samkara, the Lc rd (i§vara) who causes 
destruction at the time of the dissolution [of the cosmos]. Since he draws 
together [all the manifested world into their unmanifestea original state], he 
is called ‘Samkarsana’ by those knowing the Puranas.” 


The reference to the Purdncs is interesting. The idemification of Samkarsana with 
Siva 1s not limited to the Paficaratra literature only. Also inthe Puranas one finds 
scattered references which point towards an identification between the two. Already 
in the HarivamSsa (composed around the beginning of Christian era). we find a passage 
which says that Ananta (=the serpent Sesa who is invariably identified with 
Samkarsana, cf. Bhdagavata-P., V. 25) was born of Siva. The Brahma-P. states (23.132) 
that Rudra is known as Halayudha (=Balarama) in one of his incarnations and the 
Visnu-P (I1.5.19) speaks of Samkarguna-Rudra why comes out of the mouth of 
Balarama at the end of every Kal/pa ““to destroy the worlas”’ ®: 


nilavasA madotsiktah Svetahdar6opaSsobhitah| 
largalasaktahastagro vibhran muSsalam uttamam]| 
kalpaxte yasya vaktrebhyo visanalasikhojjvalah| 
samkarsanatmako rudro niskramydtti jagattrayam|| 


This statement is corroborated by the following passage in the Bhégavata- P.(V.25.2, 3) 
which says that when Ananta-Samkarsana wants to destroy the world (at the end of 
the creation), a Rudra known as ‘Samkarsana-Rudra’ having an elevenfold form, 
possessing three eyes and brandishing a trident in his hand emerges out of the spot 
between the eyebrows of Ananta-Samkarsana which (eyebrows) start moving due to 
the outburst of excessive wrath: 


yasya ha vd idam kdlena upasafijihirsato marsaviracitarucirabhramadbhruvor 
antar.pa samkarsano nama rudrali ekadasavyihas trycksas trisikham Siitlam 
uttambhayann udatisthat] Bhag.P. V. 25.2, 3. 


The characteristic Jana of Samkarsana connects nim again closelv with Siva. Siva 
is considered in the Indian Agamic-Tantric tradition—and not only in this—to be the 
supreme teacher, the Guru par excellence. This aspect of Siva finds most eloquent 
expression in his Daksindmiirti form in which he teaches the mysteries of philosophies 
to his Bhaktas and others. The Indian trad:tion records, besides, that he teaches 
grammar to Panini, dramaturgy to Bharata, the tales of Brzhatkatha to Malyavan- 
Gunadhya and metaphysics to many a philosopher (e.g. Sankaracarya). In almost all 
the esoteric and tue Tantric texts, Siva is depicted as the first preacher or the revealer 
of these religicus mysteries In the same inanner, whereas the cosmic duty of 


39 Cf. also Suvira Jaiswal, The Origin and Development of Vaisnavism, Delhi 1967, 53. 
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Samkarsana in the Paficaratra philosophy is that of destruction, his ethical duty 
consists of “the teaching of the Sastra” and of ‘theory’, namely of the Monothzism 
(ekdnta mdrga)”. The Bhégavata-P. makes a mention of this “ethical ଯା? of 
Samkarsana several times in different contexts (cf. e. g. VI. 11.21, et pass‘m). It is thus 
obvious that Sarmkargana combines in himself not only the function of Siva as the 
destroyer of creation but also the one of the universal teacher. 

And since Samkarsana is completely identical with Balabhadra, who is 9ften 
referred to as an (rather, the only one) incarnation of the former, it was not difficult 
to introduce Siva at a certain stage (cf. below pp. 190-191) as PBalabhacra/ 
Samkarsana, 1. e. as the elger brother of Krsna/Purusottama to satisfy the feelings 
of the Sivaites of Orissa and to impart the deity ut Puri a more universal character, 


(5) Was the present ‘Balabhadra’ originally worshipped as Ekapada-Bhairava ? 


One might, however, also suppose that the Paficariatra interpretation later took up 
only the older or the original chcracter of Balabhadra, as was the case with Subhadra 
whose interpretation as a form of Durga only re-emphasized her original Sakta 
nature. The resemblance between the representations of Siva/Ekapada-Bhairava and 
the wooden figure of Balabhadra is veiy suggestive and seems to point towards the 
existence of such an earlier identity. But we have not yet come across any such 
Saiva prototypes of Balabhadra, neither in Orissa nor anywhere else. further 
research may »rovide the proofs for the existence of such prototypes. Such proofs 
could be found in two realms: the typology of Hinduization and the cult of Balabha- 
dra in Puri. So far, however an asscciation of tribal cults with Siva could be found 
in Orissa mainly as a secondary process, conuected with Siva’s uniconical miirti. The 
Saiva elements in the cult of Balabhadra need also further analysis. (For Balabhadra 
as kdldgnirudra and mahdrudra, see above Stietencron, chapter 6.) 

As fer as we can see at the moment the cult and ritual of Balabhadra shows 
no prominent, sign of any old Saiva identity. Balabhadra is worshipped by the mant.a 
of Vasudeva, almost an impersonal mantra one might say, as it can be applied to 
Bhagavat-Visudeva, but also to any child of Vasudeva, i.e. Krsna and 
Balabhadra-Samkarsana.!® Whereas in the course of the Krsnaization of Jaganna- 
tha, the mantra with which he is. worshipped, was changed into that pertaining to 
gopijanavallabha (‘‘the beloved of the cow-maids”), we have seen that Subhadra 
continued 10 be worshipped under her Siékta aspect of BhuvaneSavari. One may thus 
argue, that, had Balabhadra had any original Saiva character, this cculd have easily 
been retained in his worship and erplained by the Pancaratra identification of 
Samkarsana with Siva. The mantra part of the worship is certainly the most 
unfavourable to changes. ` 

We are therefoie at presert led to ass'ime that the worship of Balabhadra was 
introduced into the Jagannitha cult at the tim¢ of its Krsnaization, Most of the 


40 Cf. Tripathi, The Daily Pitja, ch. 15. 
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Sivaite elements of Balabhadra’s cult were probably introduced at the same time. 
Though owing their origin to the religious circumstanres of Orissa, they were meant 
to fulfil the Paficaratra interpretation. | 
Perhaps the mcst important one of those elements was the snake worship, 
which was combined with Balabhadra Samkarsana and was an old element of the 
popular religion in Orissa. As has been seen above, this element could already have 
been associated with the Narasimha cult. As in Indradyumn4’s *ision, Narasimha is 
worshipped and represented as being protected by Sega, the snake, who holds his 
hoods over him. | | 
The snakehood is the only element in Balabhadra’s iconography which has 
a definite and clearly distinguishable iconological link tv his character. The rest of 
his ico..ogranhy displays a composite character: The shape of his head and his eyes is 
the same as that of Subhadra complying with general Indian aesthetic standards, 
but like Jagannatha he has arms. | 
Balabhadra as interpreted by the Paificardtra system may have been wor- 
shipped for some time in Puri. But at a certain moment his figure was added to the 
existing couple. This could only have taken place once the process of Krsnaization 
was already well advanced, and, given the political importance of the cult after 
Codaganga, only under a special royal impact. 


THE REFORM OF ANANGABHIMA 


Codaganga had raised the status of the Jagannatha cult to imperial level. But it was 
only the emperor Anangabhima 111, who dedicated his whole empire to Lord 
Purusottama in 1230. Anangabhima called himscif the deputy (rduta) and the son 
(putra) ° of the god, whom the real: sovereignty was transferred.” This ritual 
policy of Anangabhima had two political causes or rather aims: firstly to win the 
power struggle among the Hindu rajas for the imperial heritage of the South Indian 
“Cola empire. Anangabhima therefore reorganized the administration of his kingdom 
and established a new capital at Cuttack, with the significant name of “New Bena- 
res’’. Thus nis first aim was to establish the horizontal legitimation of the empire. As 
to’ the second aim, it is interesting to note the development in Anangabhima’s 
inscriptions. 

In the Draksarama inscription of the year 1216 Anangabhima is praised 
as the son of the .three most powerful ceities of Orissa: Purusottama, Siva and 
Durga.’ Evidently, the king was anxious to combine the deities of the three 
impurtant centres of Orissa: Puri, Bhubaneswar and Jajpur and make them jointly 
the sovereigns over his kingdom and his administrative reforms. It was this composite 


#1 Cf. Kul“e, Early Royal Patronage. 


ch. 8, For a more detailed study of Anangabhima see 
Kulke 1975, chapter IIT, 1. ' 


12 Sri-Purusottama-putra, Rudra-putra, Durga-putra (Drakgarama Inscripsion 9f the 8th anka 
of Ananigabhima IIL.) SIT, vol. TV no, 1329. 
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all-Orissan triad with its clear political iconology which stood as the godfather at the 
craddle of the present triad of Puri. 

The first epig aphical mention of this triad is in another ir.scription of the time 
of Anangabhima twenty years later: 1237 at the Patalesvara temple in tte inner com- 
pound of the Jagannitha temple. In this inscription the “hree deities Halin (= Bala- 
bhadra), Cakrin (Krsna) and Subhadra are praised.!® The identity of these deities 
becomes clear froin the donative inscriptions of the Ananta- Vasudeva temple in Puri 
of the year 1278. 

This temple forms a Vaisnava counterweight in the Sivaksetra Bhubaneswar. 
According to the donativeé inscription it was dedicated by Anangabhima’s daughter 
to the triad Baladeva (Balabhadra), Krsna, and Subhadra (see the similar fig. 44). The 
same inscription calls the temple of these three gods “‘the temple of ?urusottama’” 
(préasddam Purusottamasya).™ The fact that this temple, dedicated to the same three 
deities whicl are mentioned in Anangabhima’s PataleSvara inscription, is described 
as “temple of Purusottama™”, shows that the triad mentioned in the year 1237 
essentially was a Purugottama- triad. as well. The date of this inscription of the year 
1237, therefore, is the terminus ante quem for the establishment of the Purusottama 
triad in Puri. | 

The political aim of the estatlishment of the Puri triad becomes obvious from 
the previcus inscriptions. We have seen that the Paficaratra interpretation provided a 
possibility to worship Siva and Durga as subsidiary deities to Krsna. This interpre- 
tation, which had certainly been already in vogue in Puri for some time, provided 
the king with the unique opportunity to worship the deities of Jajpur and Bhubanes- 
war in Puri and to subordinate then to his rastra devatd, Purusottama-Krsna. 

But before we conclude dy showing when the triad was actually established, 
we have once more to consider the iconography of Purugottama-Jaganndatha. 


EXCURS: STONE AND WOOD IMAGES 


We have so far always reterred to the development of the Jagannatha rult as linked 
to the wooden figures from ‘the beginning. Indeed this is the leading hypotkesis. of 
the present paper, but it is not the only possible theory. 

The so-called Indradyumna legend narrates, that the holy log came down 
from West Orissa floating on the Mahanadi river. The text describes the deity 
worshipped by the tribes in the jungie along the lines of those early Vaisnava 
sculptures known as Nilamadhava."? Moreover, the text says that the king Irdra- 
dyumna built a temple for those figures, but that (by mistake) a stone image of Vignu 
was installed, and that this image was renioved and the wooden images were re-.nstalled. 


43 EI, vol. XXX, p. 202. 

44 P., Acharya, 1953, p. 39. ! 1 

45 Cf. von Stietencron, The Advent of Visnuism, as well 1s Early Jagannatha Temples, ch. 1 
and 3 and Geib, 1975, p. 75f. 


~~ 
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The main problem is, how far the statements of the texts that stone images 
representing correct Hindu mirtis were exchanged for the Hinduised wooden figures, 
can be accepted as historically valid. This .question is still wvury controversial and 
further discussions may lead to new results. The Indradyumna legend has been 
thoroughly analysed by R Geib.“ We will therefore confine ourselves here to 
summarily consider only a few points which are of importance to the question of how 
the triad was formed. 

It has been supposed that the great Purugottama temple was originally meant 
for ¢ sione image, which was later on exchanged with the wooden rnigures.!” But it 
has been seen, tkat one of the reasons, which induced Codeganga to sponsor the cult 
in Puri, was its autochthonous element as represented Ly the wooden figures. It 
seems thurefore most likely that he planned his temple for these figures. This is 
moreover corroborated by the Dadhivamana temple in Tekkali. 

‘The temple in Tekkali was constructed in 1150, three years after Codaganga’s 
death, by his chief queen and, as the inscription says, dedicated to Dadhiviamana, 
the wooden Jagannatha image.*® Had the great temple in Puri been planned by 
Codaganga for a stone image, his queen, anxious to build him a monument also in 
his homeland, would certainly not have installed such a strange woodcn figure into 
this temple, even if the cult of such a figure existed in or near Puri at that time. 

Another fact which seems at first view to indicate the presence of “full” 
stone murtis, is the triad of Krsna, EkanamSa and Balarama in the Anantavasvdeva 
temple and in the Lingaraja compound just referred to (fig 44). They are represented 
by three stone images and one could therefore think that the three deities mentioned 
by Anangabhima in his Puri inscription of 1237 were also represented in a ‘pure 
Hindu iconography. But this is only an inferential conclusion. We have seen that 
representations of Hinduized deities, who at their original temples are represented 
in some pecuiiar Hinduized iconographies, can elsewhere be represented by perfectly 
“normal” mirtis, whereas the opposite is hardly possible. 

Fortunately, the sculptures from the Konarak temple, built by Anangabhima’s 
son Narasimha I about 1250, further elucidate the problem ‘see figs. 37-41). All these 
taree sculptures depict the king Narasimha worshipping the three major deities of 
Oris-a: a Sivalinga, Jagannatha and Durga. There can be no doubt, that the king is 
worshipping the triad of the three most important deities of Orissc, i.e. Pucugottama 
of Puri, Siva of Bhubaneswar and Durga-Viraja of Jajpur: i.e. the deities, invoked in the 
early inscriptions of his father, who declared Ximself to be their “son”. It is difficult 
to imagine that Narasimha I should have worshipped a crude Hinduized wooden 
image of the great god of Puri, if, at the same time, the main cult image at Puri was 


46 Cf. Geib, 1975. 

47 Cf. Geib. 1975, p. 134. 

48 Cf. v, Stietencron, Early Jagannédtha Temples. ch. 3. 

49 The subo:dination of the deities of Jajpur and Bhubareswar to the Puri cult intended by 
Anangabhima could certainly nc‘ se fully enacted at once. References to the old, all-Orissan Trinity 
contirue therefore to appear also under the following generations. 
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ie ee when the Konarak temple was constructed, 
t : | | ple must therefore have been of the sam 
iconography as depicteJ in Konarak. From this fact we can furtherr. I 
that the Krsna-Purugottarmia mentioned in Anangabhima’s Puri fuser 
was also of the same iconography. 

The external po evidence thus confirms that the woodun figures were 
the centre of the Puri nuit since the times of Codaganga. This indicates th t th 
wooden images represented the god of the ksetra which had been known ର he 
tenth century. Once the great temple hai been planned and constructed for hi 
deity, even .a very strong king would have hardly been able to undertake a ନ 
change in the iconography of its god. Such a change would meet with the greatest 
ritual difficulties, and be of no apparent political use. 

Thc statements of the texts may be explained otherwise. First of all, the 
description of the four-armed Nilamadhava worshipped by the tribals need not at all 
describe a statue. Even today descriptions of tne well known Jagannatha figure 
praise him as Krsna with all the iconographic attributes of the concept of Krsna 
which, as we well know, are missing in the present Jagannatha figures. To address a 
symbol as a certuin deity describing all the iconographical details of its anthropo- 
morphic appearance is quite common. 

Thus a Sivalinga is addressed in worship as anthropomorphic Siva, or a 
stone representing a goddess of tribal origin, is worshipped and described her 
anthropomorphic figure. 

The reference to the stone Nilamadhava mentioned in the texts may therefore 
well be uf such a nature. It is well known, tnat the aboriginals worship stones, 
and some such a stone was describec in Hindu terms as Visnu. just as in the prayer 
of the tribal priest in a Hinduised cult.’ The legend’s account that the tribes worship 
a stone and yet their god promises to appear in a wooden log is only a rendering of 
the fact thar the tribes worship both: stones and wooden posts, which at this stage 
are indeed interchangeable. It is also to be remembered in this respect that the figure 
which in the Puri temple is worshipped as “‘Nilamadhava”’ together with the Triad is 
not a regular stone miirti, but a small wooden Jaganndtha. 

As for the idea that in the temple there was originally a stone image which 
was later on ceplaced by the woodeu figures, this might very well be a legendary 
topos of “the lost image” introduced to explain the strange appearance of the 
wooden figures, ani to justify them by linking their origin with “real” miirtis. Legends 
of that type which tell that originally 2 full image was worshipped or had appeared, 
which later, however, disappeared or was “lost” so that, by command and vita 
consent of the respective deity, the worship was transferred to some strange or 
“incomplete” icon, are to te found in other temples with Hinduized images as well. 


ore concludr , 
tion of 1257 


50 Cf. Eschmaun, Hinauization of Tribal Deities, :b. 4. The Pur. Mdah. (Vignurahasya) gives a 
very detailed description of the parts of the body of Jagannatha, including e.g. of his thighs, k¢ens, 
feet and toes whereas Taganngtha has none of these ! 

$1 ibid. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THF TRIAD IN 1230 


\Ve possess ro source for a definite date for the establishn ent of the present Triad. 
But it has been shown elsewhere™® that it must have taken place between 1216, 
when Anangabbima called himself the son of the all-Orissa triad, and 1237, when 
the Purugottama triad is mentioned for the first time with tue names Halin, Cakrin 
and Subhadra. Accepting these dates as the termini pos* quem and ante quem 
we can gu one step further. Though Anangabhima mentioned the Purusottama triad 
only in 1237, he dedicated his empire to Purusgottama already in 1230, when, for the 
first time. he called himself a son of Purusottama. This meant a deviation from his pre- 
vious ideology where he named himself the son of the three Orissan gods. The change 
is significant. Seen against the background of Anangabhima’s policy and his later 
inscriptions, it most probably indicates the fact, that when he called himself the son 
of Purusottama, he had already accomplished the subordination of the deities of 
Bhubaneswar and Jajpur under the” great god of Puri. The establishment of the present 
Puri triad, i.e. the addition of Balabhadra, thus formed part of a greater scheme of 
administrative, political and ritual reorganization of the whole empire around the 
year 12:0, when he founded his capital ‘‘New Benares”. There he built a temple for 
Purusottama in order to derive directly from him the Jegitimation of his rule as the 
son and deputy of the Lord of Puri. 

Iconographically, the establishment of the Triad probably includeg also a 
cha:ige of position of the figures. As the husband or male partner of a couple usually 
stands to the right of the female. we may induce, that originally Jagannatha stood to 
the right of Subhadra. Indeed. in one-of the Konarak sculptures Jagannatha. is still 
standing to the right of Durga, thus indicating a relation between them (fig. 39) 
whereas in another sculpture at the same temple Jagannatha stands on her left-side 
(fig. 37). When Balabhadra, as the elder brother of Krsna-Purusgottama was added, 
any visible hint of the original union between Subhadra and Purusottam?-Krsna had 
to be eliminated. According to Hindu social codes, there is a strict taooo for the wife 
to appear with her face uncovered in the presence of elder brothers of her husband. 
The Korark sculptures thus represent the transition stage in this development. 

As has already been mentioned, we may infer from the Konarak sculptures, 
hat the original figures were of a slightly different shape than the present ones. It is 
probable, that the practice of wrapping the wooden figures in several layers of cloth, 
which is one of the causes for the rounded appearance of the present figures, and their 
waist lines, as well as perhaps the practice of painting the figures was not originally 
prevalent. These features were most probably later additions, introduced by Rima- 
chandra, who reinstalled the cult after the Muslim raid, which had destroyed the old 
Jagannatha figures, and thereby interrupted the tradition.®® It was probably also on 
this occesion, that the snakehood, wnich was iconologically linked to Balabhadra 
only, was transferred to Subhadra as well. This was prooably induced by the fact, 


52 H. Kulke 1975, chaprer Li, 1. 
53 cf. Eschmann, Pro.otypes of the Navakalevara, ch; 14. 
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shape of the head and the features of both Balabhadra and Subhadra are 
The vision of thz king Indradyumua, where he i ~ ! 

Jagannaiha figures, Narasimha, holding Laksmi on his rae 
the snakehood can thus be taken as a reference to the actual origin of the ର 
cult. We have seen that Narasimha could be linked with the tribal ne but his 
iconology already cortained. the elements of tie later triad: the forall fi a 
Subhadra-Laksmi later on reinterpreted as Ekanam$a and the snake which be 
identified with Balabhadra-Samkarsana.~ It was only when the involved development 
which led to the establishment of the triad with essentially a Vaisnava chic Lut 
comprising in itself the elements of Vaisnava, Saiva and Sakta cults at the same time 
that the Jagannatha cult could gain that spectacular importance within Orissa as ଣୀ 
as all over India; it had by then acquired an almost unlimited possibility to include 
and assimilate other cults and interpretations. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


We may perbaps summarize the results of the foregoing discussion ir the following 
manner ; 


1. There is a wooden post god (‘‘Jagannatha”’) worshipped in coastal Orissa. 

2. There is a wooden pillar-goddess (Stambhe$svari) who is wcershipped as 
Durga, as even to this day, in Orissa—probably mainly in its western 
part. | 

3. They might have been worshipped separately for a long time, but from a 
certain period onwards they are united and worshipped together. It 
is likely, though not certain, that this act of bringing these deities 
together, has been carried out by some king due to religio-political 
grounds. 

4. V/ith the appearance or Vignuism in Orissa (in Gupta or the late-Gupta 
period?), & region mainly devoted to the cult of Mother Goddess and 
Tantrism (as far as the Hinduistic side is concerned), the wooden post 
god gradually assumes the character of Narasimha owing to its iconogra- 
phical features and owing to the need of the newly converted Vaisnavas, 
who have not yet given up the basic tenets of their creed, to have a 
furious deity in their pantheon as a substitute for the Saktistic deities 
like Camunda, Varahi, Kal, Durga or even Bhairava (Sajva-Sakta). 

5S. The pair at this stage is j.erhaps worshipped as Narasimha and Laksmi, 
a concept which has been very popular in the religious history of Orissa 
(a temple of Laksmi-Nrsimha also exists in the Lingaraja tempie at 
Bhubaneswar). | , , 

6. In an advanced stage of Vispuization the pair is conceived as Purusottama 
(a particular VYignuite-Tantric deity with 39ronounced erotic character) 
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and Laksmi (about 900 A.C.?), a concep” which suits well into the whole 
Zeitgeist, strongly induenced by the Vajravana school of Buddhism. The 
pair is so popular and important that Codagadga ypatronizes its cult and 
builds a temple for them. 

His (i.e. Purusottama’s) interpretation as Narasimha, however, never 
goes completely out of sight; at least not in a particular circle (viz., 
that of the temple priests). 

7. After a couple of decades, most probably oauring the time of Anangabhi- 

madeva III (1211-1238 A.D.), a further image of Balabhadra is added 
to the existing couple owing to the direct or the indirect influence of the 
South Indian religious teachers who come to Orissa in the wake of the 
conquest of Orissa by Codagangadeva, a southerner. From now onward 
the triad is reinterpreted as Krsna (a sub-aspect of Purugottama), Ekanam- 
sa-Subhadra-Durga and Balabhadra-Siva, though the trinity retains its 
Visnuite character esseutially. A ritua: is built up at this time for these 
three deities envisaging their worship with the Gopila Mantra, 
BhuvaneSsvari-Mantra and the Vasudeva-Mantra whereas the Nyasas 
used for these deities are those of Visnu (Kesavadi-), Durg? (Kala-) and 
Siva (Srikanthadi) respectively. These three deities thus splendidly combine 
in themselves the Vaisnava, Saxta and the Saiva traditions of Orissa, 
preserving at the same time the character of a Visnuite trinity. 

8. The remembrance of Narasimha in the circle of his followers in the 
temple paves ground for the admission of an extra image in the triad, 
i.e. that of Sudarsana who is perfectly identical with Narasimha in the 
Pancaratra philosophy and cult and *7;hose present icon, which is in form 
of a straight pole, had p.eviously been used probably as the calanti 
pratima (the movable image) of Narasimha, i.e. of the present Jagannatha 
when he was still conceived as Narasimha. 
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Climax and Crisis 
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CHAPTER XI 
JAGANNATHA AS THE STATE DEITY UNDER THE GAJAPATIS OF ORISSA 


H. Kulke 


INTRODUCTION 


In one of the previous chapters (8) it has already been mentioned that the Jagan- 
natha cult in a ratner unique way fulfilled the essential functions for a mighty state 
cult of a regional Hindu empire. These were the (i) “vertical” and (ii) the “horizontal” 
legitimation and (iii) the ability to unite the various sub-regional nuclear areas of the 
muliicentered Orissan empire through a regional loyality. 

The vertical or internal legitimation of Hindu kingship was based on the 
strong relationship of the Orissan kings with the Hinduized autochthonous deity of 
Puri under which the other sub-regional deities of Orissa had gradually been placed 
by CoJagangc’s and Anangabhima’s religious policy.” The vertical or external legiti- 
mation of the Orissan kingship manifested itself in the monumental imperial temple 
at Puri and the recognition of its deity as the “king of the Orissan empire”. As His 
earthly deputies and rulers of ‘‘New Renares” the kings of Orissa thus claimed an 
imperial status among the Hindu rajas of India. 

As mentioned before (chapter 8), another important function of a state cult of a 
medieval Hindu empire was to cope with the centrifugal feudal forces through the 
three “ritual countermeasures’’, i.e., royal patronage (i) of pilgrimage places (irthas), 
(ii) of Brahmins and (iii) through the cult of new imperial temples. The Jagannatha 
cult was most appropriate for this type ~f ritual policy. The lasting success of Cova 
‘ganga’s and Anangabhima’s deed most probably was based on the fact 0 ଏ 
to the ritual policy of the C6]as, no ‘‘new”, purely Brahmanic cult was chosen for ie 
new state cult.? Instead, Codaganga and Anafgabhima chose an autochthonous cu 


1 See above chapter 8. | a | | 
2 The Co6j]as divided their royal” patronage to their offrcial state temnle in a 
famous places of pilgrimage, particularly to Chidambaram'’s famous Siva-Nataraja temple. 


Kulke, 1970, 192). 
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whose ksetra since the 10th cestury?® had already become a centre of pilgrimage (tirtha) 
of inter-regiona: fame. Through the construction of the vew imperial Jagannatha 
temple in Puri and the dedication of the empire to its deity the economic mvans invest- 
>d into a1 important place of pilgrimage were directly utilized for the formation of 
a state cult. Large-scaie settlement of Brahmins in Jagannatha’s Ksetra and its 
hinterland and land donations ail over the empire enhanced the wealth and greatness of 
the rirtha which attracted more and more pilgrims .from Orissa and all over India. 
The new centralised ritual structure of the state cult at Puri was thus combined with 
the network of Jaganndatha’s pilgrims and the traditional channels of ideological 


transmission. 


THE STATE CULT UNDER THE LATER GANGA KINGS 


It is difficult to estimate the immediate political success of the deputy ideology as it 
was established by Anangabhima III in the year ;230. But from the irresistible 
military success of Narasimha I (1238-1264 A.D.), Anangabhima’s son and successor, 
under whom the Ganga empire reached its zenith, one may, at least, guess that the 
new ideology contributed its considerable share in strengthening the position of the 
kings of Orissa as deputies and sons of the ““‘Lord of the World”. Narasimha I was 
one of the few Hindu rajas of his time who took up an offensive strategy against the 
Mvrslims. In a series of fights, he extended his empire even beyond the banks of the 
Ganga “which blackened for a great distance by the collyrium washsd away by tears 
from the eyes of the weeping Yavanis [Muslim women] of Radha and Varendra 
[West and North Bengal].” 

Narasimha on the one side followed the ‘“‘deputy ideology” of his father. In a 
short inscription on the Kapilas mountain near Dhenkanal’ Narasimha, like his 
father, announced that he had humbled the pride of his enemies at tte command 
(adeSat) of the Lord Purugottama. King Narasimha thus also claimed to act not only 
as Puiugottama’s divine deputy but also as uis military general. Though not yet 
explicitly mentioned in the early inscriptions, the idea behind this claim will become 
clear from the inscriptions of the Siryavam$si kings (see below): an attack against 
the king would be an attack against Lord Jagann3tha, the overlord of Orissa. 

In another regard however, Narasimha reverted the development. In the 
Kanicipuram inscription of the year 1230 Narasimha’s father, Anangabhima, 
had veen called “‘a great devotee of Visnu” and “‘the son of Sri Purusottama”.® In 
place of that, in the Kapilas inscription in its otherwise nearly identical prasasti- 


3 Maihar inscription of the middle of the 10th century (Ep. Ird., XXXV, p. 171ff). 
4 Copper-plate inscription of Narasimha II o* S 1217, verse 84, see N.N. Vasu, 196, p. 267. 
vol. XXXIII (1959) p. 41f. It was inscrided on a temple kala$sa between the years 
1252. 


6 paramavaisnavya-paramabhattaraka jaganmtlaka -Sri-P XI 
58/56. ର arana-Sri-Purusottamo putra (EI, vol, XXXI, 
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introduction,” Narasimha was called “a great devotee of Siva’”’ and “ 
and the son of Purugotama”’.® Narasimha thus seems to have come 
pal idea of Ananigebhim:’c “political” triad which had combined the three most 
powerful deities of Orissa, i.e., Lingaraja-Siva, Viraja-Durga and Purugottama 

A most :mportant innovation for the future development of the Grea 
kingship seems to originate from Narasimha. According to epigraphica! evidence? 
Narasimha was the first king of Orissa who bore the title “Lord of the Elephants” 
(gqja-pati), a title which became the most popular royal title in Orissa under the 
later Gangas and especially under the Suryavaméis.3* This title indicates the sOvereign 
status of the king of East India, as it bas to be seen in connection with the other two 
titles, i.e., ‘Lord of the Horse.” (asva-nati) aad ‘“‘Lord of the Men” (nara-pati) which 
were traditionally applied to the kings of North and South India, respectively. Under 
the rule of imperial Suryavams$i kings, specifically under Kapilendra and Purusottamu 
in the second half of the 15th. century, the title Gajapati became a synonym of the most 
powerful Hindu sovereigu of Eastern India. 

Narasimha’s concept of kingship is best known from a series of sculptures 
from the world famous temple of the sun god Sirya at Konarak, which he constructed 
in about A.D. 1250. Most important for our study of the Jagannatha cult are those 
sculptures which depict king Narasimha worshipping a triad consisting of a Sivalinga, 
Purusottama and Durga-l{ahisasuramardini.*3 Altogether, four of these sculptures 
still exist, i.e. one in situ at the temple (fig. No. 11), one in the Museum &* Konarak 
(fig. Nos. 39-40), one in the National Museum at Delhi (fig. Nos. 37-38)3* and one 
in the Bhogamandapa of the Jagannatha temple at Puri. It is obvious that these 
sculptures represent a triad corsisting of the same three Orissan deities which we 
know already from the just mentioned contemporary Kapilas inscription of king 
Narasimha I and from the inscription of his father of the year 1216. It is possible 
that the substitutes (calanti pratima) of these most powerful Orissan deities have been 
“invited’ from Bhubaneswar, Jajpur and Puri on the occasion of the consecration 
of the temple at Konarak.™® 

The great ‘mportance of chese sculptures lies in the fact thct they provide the 
earliest known evidence of Jagannatha’s peculiar iconography. We can clearly distingu- 
ish its characteristic form (see fig. Nos. 38, 40) which looks even more archaic than 
the present day image (fig. No. 19). Contrary to the latter, in Konarak no trace of 


the son of Durga 
back to t! e origi- 


7 D.C. Sircar, in: EI, vol, XXXII, 1959/60, p. 44, note 12 and p. 42, notes z ard 3. At page 
43 Sircar even suggests that the inscriptions were written by the same author. 

8 paramamahesvara-paramabhattaraka jaganmilakarana-Sri-Durgaputra-Sri-Purusott-.maputra 
(line, 2-3) 

9 Kapilas inscription, line 4. 

10 Pp. Mukherjee, 1953, p. 2f and D.C. Sircar, in: Ep. Ind. XXXII, p. 44, nute 2. 

11 Starza Majewski, 1971, (It is not clear whether the one sculpture, which is still in Situ at 


the temple, also depicts a Sivalinga). 
12 See D. Mitra, Notes on Yonarak, 1u: JASB, IU, © (1501) p. 595 and plate IX, BE, pd A.K, 


Bhattacharya, Konarak and its Builder, in: Oriental Art, 1960. 
13 A, Boner, 1972. 
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a wais. line is discernible! and the Jagannatha image of these sculptures, therefore, 
remind: us evea moe of the hypothetical original wooden pillar deicy of Narasimha- 
Purvsotiama.”™ 

For an ideological 
notewortny: 


interpretation of these sculptures, three points are 


1. Only Durga and Pu.usgottama are shown in front of their own temples. 
The Sivalinga has just been put to Furusottama’s left side. The triad, 
therefore, reflects exactly the contents of Narasimha’s contemporary 
Kapilas inscription, where he is praised as the sor of Durga and Purugo- 
ttama and “only” as a devotee of Siva. 

2. Although the sculptures depict Durga’s temple as slightly higher than Puru- 
sottama’s, the God of Puri occupies the central position in the triad. 
This is noteworthy, because in a triad usual:y the goddess holds this posi- 
tion. | 

3. King Narasimha worships the three main Orissan deities ina royal 
posture, standing with the sword in his belt. Contrary to thic evidence 
several sculptures in Konarak show king Narasimha worshipping the sun 
god Sirya upon his knees, his sword lying at his side. 


Generaliy speaking, we have therefore to distinguish between Narasimha’s 
relation with Jagannatha and the sun god Sirya. Narasimha acknowledged Puruso- 
ttama as the central deity of the three main deities and he seems to have had a special 
relationship with him. This is evident from several othe: sculptures at the Konarak 
temple. Next to the one sculpture of Narasimha worshipping the Orissa triad which 
is still in situ (fig. No. 41), a sculpture depicts a scene at the royal court (fig. No 
42). A male figure, evidently king Narasimha,!® sits on a low throne and receives 
high dignitaries. The relationship between both sculptures is very obvious, In the 
first sculpture Purusottama and Durga sit on the throne and a-e worshipped by king 
Narasimha and nis courtiers. The second sculpture depicts king Narasimha on a 
simila1 throne, giving an audience to high dignitaries of his empire. The ideological 
significance of these sculptures is further stressed by thei’ identical composition and 
several iconographical similarities. Both sculptures depict the functior.al identity of 
the divine Lord Purusottama and his earthly deputy and son Narasimha. 

This concept of Narasimha’s kingship seem; to be at the root of another 
sculpture from Konarak which is now at the National Museum of Delhi™ (fig. No. 52). 


14 Kulke, 1973, p. 128f and A. Eschmann below, chapter 14. 

25 On the two sculpture in the Museums at Delhi and Konarak Jagannatha wears different 
ornaments and cloths. Thus the sculptures seem to depict two of Jagannatha’s 24 different veSas 
(dresses). 

-1¢ Below the “durbai” scene the royal paraphernalis are snown: 2 horses, 2 elephants and 
the wo imperia! umbrellas. 

1% Nationa!’ Museum, No. 50. 185. 
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It shows king Narasimha sitting on a swin eo 

His right leg is banging down and his teen ୪ 
tees, who are kneeling beneatn the swing. No doubt, Nomen o mn cmale ¢ svo- 
as well in a typical harem scene as in the position of Lord Krsna a here 
of dol& yétr4. His divine role is quite evident if we compare the Ds 
with that of Visnu’s on the beautiful sculpture at Chaurasi (fig. No. 51) P oo 

However, it would be wrong to derive from th:s iconographical evidence a 
personal deification of king Narasimua. As already mentioned, several sculptures at 
Konarak show how he is worshipping the sun god Sirya in a royal yet devotional 
posture. Surya, the god for whom Narasimha had constructed the biggest temple of 
the whole of India, therefore must have become Narasimha’s highest and nersonal 
deity (isfadevata). I i 

Sumraing up the epigraphical and iconographical evidence, it is quite likely 
that king Narasimha had tried to exceed the status of his father and to raise his 
imperial legitimation on an All-Jndian level. During the final collapse of the imperial 
Co6]as around 1250 A.D. he constructed the temple at Konarak which surpassed con- 
siderably both the temples at Tanjore and Puri and dedicated it +o an All-Indian 
deity, which had had only little roots in the Orissan soil. If our hypothesis is cor- 
rect, this would have meant the culmination and conclusion of a gracual reinforce- 
ment of the legitimacy of Orissan kingship through royal patronage of sub-regional, 
regional and All-Indian deities. The furtber development of the concept of Orissan 
kingship, however, shows that the future Gajapati kings did not follow Narasimha’s 
example. They adhered to the Lord of Puri. This confirms the assumption that a 
regional Hindu power, in the long run, was best legitimated through the royal 
patronage of a regional cult with its much stronger regional loyalties.? 

Brt not all Gajapatis of Orissa seem to have been equally ardent to propa- 
gate their “divine mission” as deputies of Jagannéatha. D.C. Sircar rightly observed 
that ‘“‘some accepted the fiction of the god Purusottama-Jagannatha being the 1uler 
of the kingdom and the.nselves being god’s deputies with considerable zeal wiile 
others were rather lukewarm in this respect.””’ Among those kings who accepted 
the deputy ideology, Bhanudeva lI (1306-1328) was certainly most devoted to it. 
In an inscription az Puri he called himself ‘‘Bhanudeva-riautta’”’ and refers to his own 
regnal years (likv Anangabhima 11 in his last years) as “the prosperous and victo- 
rious reign of Sri Purusottama Deva”.®! Furthermore, it is very importint that for 
the first time in Bhanudeva’s inscriptions the god of Puri is called Jaganndatha.®™ 
Other Ganga kings, especially the last two, Narasimha IV and B’.énudeva IV, in 


18 Stietencron, 1966 p. 224. 
"9 For Narasimha I see also K.N. Mahapatra, 1959. 


20 D.C. Sircar, 1957b, p. 79. 
21 Puri copper-plate of Bhanudeva II, ed. by D.C. Sircar, in: JA5B, X VIL, 1 (1951) p. 25. 


22 §riktrmem inscription No. ilf (1309 A.D.) line 11 (Zp. 10d., V, 1998, p. 35) and Siphacha- 
Jam inscription \1319 A.D.) (SII, vol. YI, No. 714). For more detaiis of th name See Kulke 1975, 


chapter IL, 2. 
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their inscriptions clearly refer to thei own sovereignty. They never mentioned 
Jag: nnathe as ‘heir overlord and king of Orissa. It is quite Lkely”? that this ‘Iuke- 
war” attitude of the later Ganga kings might have caused an increasing opposition 
among the priests of Puri which might have even influenced the coup d’etal of Kapil- 
endra, the founder of the wiryavam$a dynasty of Orissa (1435-1540 A. D.) 


THE STATE CULT UNDER THE SURYAVAMSI KINGS 


In 1435, after the rule of the weak Ganga king Bhanudeva IV, Kapilendra, the grand- 
son of a small ruler (n@yaka),** usurped the Gajapati throne (1435-1467) and founded 
the powertu: Siuryavamésa dynasty under which the Orissan empire reached its zenith. 
By a series of successful military campaigns Kapilendra expanded the Orissan empire. 
In the year 1464, after he had taken possession of the entire coast of Eastern India 
and its linterland from the Ganges to the Kaveri south of Madras, he had become the 
most powerful Hindu king of his time. | 

“ Despite the support of influential persons at the court,” after his coup d'etat 
Kapilendra had to face a stiff opposition by several feudatory rajas and members of 
the deposed Ganga dynasty. In an inscript‘on at the Lingaraja temple in Bhuba- 
neswar (1436 A.D.) he warned his enemies “‘not to cortinue on the paih of evil con- 
duct. If any [of them} engage in what is not beneficial to the [paramount] king, he 
is to be banished from the kingdom and all his property confiscated.”’>? 

In order to consolidate his power during the early critical years, Kapilendra 
tried to win the support of the Oriyas through a considerable remittance of taxes. 
Nearly simultaneously, when he threatened his opponents with the banishment from 
the kingdom, he announced: “‘At the time of beholding ‘he Great God at the town 
of Sri Purugottama {the king] said, by means of an inscription, we would record on 
the door of the temple of God Sri Purusottama: ‘the tax payable on salt and cowries 
[money] which is due to us of our kingdom of Orissa, I have remitted, I have... re- 
mitted! (He) who being a king, violates this; rebels against the deity Sri Jagan- 
natha.”’*? 

As an usurper of the Gajapati throne Kapilendra needed a special legitima- 
tion. As a ruler over a kingdom which had been ritually dedicated to Jagannatha 


22 See below G.N. Dash, chapter 12. 
24 ET, vol. XXXIII (1959), p. 4. 


25 R.C. Majumdar, HCIP, VI, p. 367. For the Siryavamsis se~ P. Mukherjee, 1953 and R. 
Subrahmanyan 1957. 
26 Subrahmasyan, 1957, p. 33. 
| 2+ Bhubaneswar (Lingaraja) inscription of the. 4th aka, re-edited by K.B. Tripathi, 1962, p. 
2518. 
28 Puri inscription of the 4th anka, K.B. ‘fripathi, 1962, p. 254. 
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about two hundred years ago, it was obvious that Kapi ର 
ideology of the divine mission of the 7 ree ! ca oe 
certainly not a mere incident that Kapilendra had ordered the a 
important salt and cowry taxes during a visit to Puri and that he had ର ihe 
order on the Jayavijaya door of the temple through which all pilgrims ନ 
for having a darsana of Lord -Jagznnatha. $ Jad to pass 
Another innovation fina this inscription is ot great i ( | 
development of the ideology of the a kinesin, pe Re | ee 
kings who would dare to revoke the remittance of these taxes with the i 
Lord of the World”. Kapilendra thus tried to sanction his acts with the highest 
ceivable legitimacy: any cpposition and attack against the king was thus an i 
and treachery (droha) against Jagannatha, the “Lord of the World” Himself 
Xapilendra went even a step further and allowed his courtiers and priests to 
call him an Elected of Jagannatha. His cousin and governor of the southern Raia- 
mahendra province proclaimed ‘that Kapilenara became the Lord of Utkal ian 
adhisa) at the command (desu) of Purusottama, the lord of the fourteen worlds.?® 
Sn far his predecessor on the Gajapati throne had only claimed to act under the 
command of Jjagannatha. ‘The tradition of Kapilendra’s divine election- was still pre- 
valent around 1600 A.D. when the Méadala Pdariji was compiled and all other know- 
ledge about Kapilendra’s origin seems to have been forgotten. This temiple chronicle 
of Puri relates that the God Jagannatha had ordered the last Ganga king Bhanudeva 
IV in a dream to nominate Kapilendra as his successor. “Some days later the Great. 
Lord[=Jagannatha]} made Kapili Rauva the king and ordered [to consecrate him with 
the ruyal] S4rAT (turban).”’?° It is thus quite l‘kely that it was through the oh 
Kapilendra that this new aspect of the king being the Elected of the state deity was’ 
introduced into the ideology of Orissan kingship. 7 
Claiming to be an Elected of Jagannatha, it is only consequent that Kapilendra 
consulted Jagannatha before he took up difficult decisions—or, at least, he is the first 
king who pretended in his inscriptions to have asked for Jagannatha’s advice. In 1464, 
before he started an expedition against rebellious chiefs he paid a visit to Jagannétla 
in Puri and complained against them: “Oh Jagannatha! Thus prayta Thy servant 
[sevaka]. Throughout the kingdom, I maintained from childhood these feudal lords 
including the infant-y and cavalr;: and gave them wealth. All of them have forsaken 
me. 1 shall deal *sith them and punish them each according to his desert. Oh Lord 
Jagannath! Thou judge this fact whether I am right or wrong.” 
This first inscriptional evidence from Orissa ot a king's communication with 
his divine overlord is also interesting from another point of view. Ir it Kapilerdra 
called himself a servant (sevaka) of Jagennatha. Most probably this is the origin of 


29 Warangal inscription of Raghudeva, of 2. 2. 1460, in: EI, vol. XXXII, p. 128. 


30 MP, I, p. 42. 
3 Puri inscription of the year 1464, lines 2-6; K.B. Tripathi, 1962, p, 272; 
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one of the official titles of the later Gajapatis of Khurda and Puri who—till today3#?— 
are called the “First Servants” (aJya-sevaka) of Jagannétha. This title, of course, 
migLt be in.erpre.ed as a sign of weakness of the king,—or as un indicator for the 
power of the priests of Puri over the Gajapatis (see below Das, chapter 11). In the 
case of the powerful Kapilendra, however, it seems more likely that in the year 1464 
the king himself, when he was the uncontested Hind Raia of Eastern India, had tried 
to assuine quasi-priestly functions in the state cult. And “‘t is even more probable that 
it might have been Kapilendia’s intention to strengthen through this Sean function 
this hold and control over the priests of Puri, tue hierocratic power of his empire. Jn 
his later years Kapilendra might have further tried to connne the priestly monte 
when he reassumed in 1460 A.D. the title 6f a son of Siva, Durga and Purugottama. 
Assumi.g the titles of a son and sevaka of Jagannatha he seems to have aimed both 
at a more direct relationship with Jagannatha under some kind of evasion of his 
powerful priests, and an extension of his legitimation in calling himself also a son of 
the deities of Bhubaneswar and Jajpur. | | | 

Docspite these slight doubts about Kapilendra’s intentions during his later years 
there can be no doubt that the ‘“‘deputy ideology” of the Orissan kingship matured 
under Kapilencra to its full blossom which remained more 9r less unckanged till the 
downfall of the Orissan empire in the year 1568 A.D. Like Kapilendra, his successors 
threatened their opponents with the wrath of Jagannatha and tried both to gain the 
support and curb the influence of the priests, who seem to have become iz. the 
following decades more and more powerful! through immense donations of land and 
jewellery. 

Especially Purusottama (1467-1497) knew no bounds to bribe the priests after 
he had snatched away the throne from his popular elder brother Hamvira. Immediate- 
ly after he had ascended the throne in 1467 he donated costly presents to Jagannatha.3? 
In the same year “during his auspicious visit to the city of Purusottama”’ he announced: 
“1 have confirmed the grants to the Supreme Lord, to the Sevakas . . . [illegible] and to 
the Avadana-Sevakas: 1. of the forest countries of Jagannatha of Sri Purusottama 
already granted of old in the Southern Viceroyaltv, 2. of the countries of the Avadana- 
Cevakas of the South and 3. of the income of the territories (deSsa) as a sacred offering 
to the Supreme Lord.”%° Furthermore he donated two villages as offering (bhoga= 
erjoyments) for Lord Jagannitha. In the next year je remitted the watciiman tax 
which was collected from the Brahmins in the Southern Viceroyalty—the stronghold 
of his ousteu brother Hamvira.”* In his 15th regnal year he “advised the kings of 
Orissa: ‘Never deprive Brahmins of these four matters—weaith, wife, life and land,’ ”’38 


“2 RR, III, Form D, p. 12. 7 

33 Warangal inscription (see note 29) and Sriscilam inscription of 3. 7. 1460 (EI, vol. XXXVI, 
p. 71). For the introduction of this title in the 13th century see Kulke, ciapter 8. 

34 See G.N. Dash’s article on the Gitagovinda tradition in Puri (1976). “ Nn 5 

35 M.M. Chazxravarty, 1893, p. 98. 

36 Puri inscription of the 21d year of Purugotiama (K.B- Tripathi, 1962, p._ 278), 


37 Puri inscription of the 3rd year of Purugottama (K.B. Tripathi, 1962, p. 283). ” 
38 M.M. Chakravarti, 1893, p. 100f. 
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i ss 
ga 1, : Ag of mine both external and internal. ‘What- 
ever precious things I have, 1 will bestow on the Brahmans as nuuch as } can.”? 
| The tradition connects Raja Purugoitama with one of Orissa’s most »ncprlar 
legends (see below Dash, chapter 12). According to it, Purusottama wished tc marry 
Padmavati, the beautiful princess of Kanchipuram. ‘ler fathet, however, refused 
to give his daughter in marriags to the Gajapati of Orissa whom he blamed for doing 
the work of a sweeper before Lord Jagannatha during the annual ca: festivals. The 
offended Purvusgottama waged a war «gainst the Raja of Kanchipuram which hu tinally 
won with the help of Jagannatha and Balabhadre who took part in the “ Kéficikuber” 
expedition in the guise of two horsemen.”®? 

The importance of the jegend, besides its romantical features, is based on 
Jagannatha’s participation in the war. Like the various tutelary deities of the feudatory 
states of Orissa, Jagannatha thus helped “‘his’”’ raja against their common enemy. 
Furthermore, the legend seem“ to be the first evidence for the existence of tke ritual! 
sweeping of Jagannatha’s car (cherapahamrda)’™® by the Gajapatis (see fig. 28). It is 
difficult to decide whether originally this ritual, which till today is the most important 
part of the “‘Gajapati Mahdrdajd Seva” of the Jagannatha cult, had intended to sub- 
ordinate ritually the kings under the priests of Puri. But even if we assumed that the 
priests had this intention when they allowed the most powerful kings of Orissa 
I apilendra and Purusottama to attain priestly functions, the further development o£ 
the Gajapati kingship ideology shows clearly that the sevaka function strengthened 
more than anything else the position of the Gajapatis vis-a-vis the priests of Puri. It 
has been this most essential sevaka function which till recently provided the main 
legitimation to the Puri Rajas to :nterfere in the temple affairs. Furthermore, the intro- 
duction of this ritual has to be seen in the context of the great Krsna devotion of the 
15th and 16th century. Fhe performance of the cherd-pahamrda certaiolv demonstrated 
first of all in front of all pilgrims the boundless devotion of Jagannatha’s royal servant 
(sevaka) and deputy. Contrary to G.N. Dash’s arguments (chapter 12) { assume ‘<here- 
fore that cherd-pahamrd was introduced in order to strengthen the royal influen<3 in 
Puri, the religious c2ntre of the empire. 

Puri’s temple chronicle, the Madala Paiji contains several examples of Low 
Purugottama intervened in th3 cult of Puri. The Mada]a Paiij!, written by the priests 
of Puri, of course, relates only that finally Jagannatha helped the priests against the 


39 M.M. Chakravarti:, 1893, p. 99f. | | 
40 For the historicitv of the Kaéiicikdveri tradition, see P. Mukherjee, 1945. This legend which 


describes Jagannatha’s help for the king of Orissa, gained great popularity duriag the Oriya-nation- 
alism through Ram-asankara Ray’s play “Kanct Kdaberi” (see G.N. Dash, chapter 19). 

41 Kulke, 1973, p. 129 and 1976, p. 10. 

42 chera:=sprinkling of water, pahamrd=sweeping with a broom. The Maddala Panji (p. 366) 
refers to the Kanchipuram expedition but does not mention the chera-pahamrd. The Nitr, the ritual 
text-book of the Jagannatha cult of about 1640 A.D, give 2 detuiled descriptior. of the ritual. (See 


Kulke, 1975, chapter VII, 3). 
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royal interference.“ The existence of a power struggle bet veen the Gaiavati and the 
priests of the state cult, however, is obvious from this evidence. 

_ -Purugottama’s son and successor Prataparudra (1497-1540) most likely chose 
a different way to check ths growing power of Puri’s priesthood. in order to evade 
their influence he snpported the unorthodox saint Caitanya who had come to Puri in 
1510 (see P. Mukherjee, chapter 14). 

One of the last inscriptions of the imperial Gajapati. in Pur: contains again 
in a nutshell the political function of the state cult for the regional medieval Hindu 
kingdom of Orissa. Govinda Vidyadhara, who had murdered the iwo sons and 
successors of Pratanarudra before he usurped the Gajapati throne in the year 1541/42, 
got inscribed on the Jayavijaya door of the Jagannatha temple in his 3rd regnal year 
the following ^rder: “‘Before Sri Jagannatha, the king prayed as follows: Oh 
Tagannatha! without [my] coming in order to behold Thy Lotus Feet all is hell. In 
regard to the gifts of pilgrims whether belonging to this country or to a foreign 
country up to the vicinity of the Vindhya and Udayagiri mountains [in Central and 
South India respectively] ... the Gadgajata kings... should obs:rve .... He who 
violates this, rebels against Lord Jagannatha.” 

Although the inscription is badly damaged, its contents are quite clear. Ina 
time when Orissa was encircled by several mighty enemies (see chapter !7) and when 
the feudatory Gadajata states already seriously endangered the central power,’ Raja 
Govinda had recourse to the state deity and his priests. In order to secure their 
support—most probably—he reconfirmed their rights to the gifts offered by the pilgrims. 
In front of “the Lord of the World’”’ Raja Govinda then demanded obedience of his 
rebellious feudatories and threatened all his opponents with the wrath of Lord 
Jaganpdatha. During the most dangerous dacades of the history of Orissa, after the 
dynastical links had broken down, the state cult, with its powerful priesthood— 
besides the standing army—had thus seems to have become the most importaat 
central authority of empire. 


43 See G.N. Dash (note 34): 
44 *{.B. Tripatoi, 192, p. 315. 
45 N.K. Sahu, 1956, vol. IT, p. 388, 
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